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LITTLE EYOLF. 



INTRODUCTION. 

LiUle Eyol/wsA written in Chriatiania during 1894, and 
published in Ck>penhagen on December 11 in that year. 
By this time Ibsen's correspondence has become so 
scanty as to afford ns no clue to what may be called 
the biographical antecedents of the play. Even of 
anecdotic history very little attaches to it. For only 
one of the characters has a definite model been sug- 
gested. Ibsen himself told his French translator, 
Connt Prozor, that the original of the Bat- Wife was 
"a little old woman who came to kill rats at the 
school where he was educated. She carried a little 
dog in a bag, ^nd it was said that children had been 
drowned through following her." This means that 
Ibsen did not himself adapt to his uses the legend so 
familiar to us in Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
but found it ready adapted by the popular imagina- 
tion of his native place, Skien. " This idea," Ibsen 
continued to Count Prozor, " was just what I wanted 
for bringing about the disappearance of Little Eyolf , 
in whom the infatuation ^ and the feebleness of his 

I The French word used by Count Proior is ''infatuation.** 
I can think of no other rendering for it ; but I do not quite 
know what it means as applied to AUmers and Eyolf. 
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father are reproduced, but concentrated, exaggerated, 
as one often sees them in the son of such a father." 
Dr. Elias tells us that a well-known lady-artist, 
who in middle life suggested to him the figure of Lona 
Hessel, was in later years the model for the Bat-Wife. 
There is no inconsistency between these two accounts 
of the matter. The idea was doubtless suggested by 
his recollection of the rat-catcher of Skien, while traits 
of manner and pl^ysiognomy might be borrowed 
from the lady in question. 

The verse quoted on pp. 52 and 63 is the last 
line of a very well-known poem by Johan Sebas* 
tian Welhaven, entitled R^ublikanerne^ written in 
1839. An unknown guest in a Paris restaurant has 
been challenged by a noisy party of young French- 
men to join them in drinking a health to Poland. He 
refuses ; they denounce him as a craven and a slave ; 
he bares his breast and shows the soars of wounds 
received in fighting for the country whose lost cause 
has become a subject for conventional enthusiasm and 
windy rhetoric. 

" De saae paa hverandre. Han vandred sin vei. 
De havde champagne, men rorte den eL" 

** They looked at each other. He went on his way. 
There stood their champagne, but they did not touch 
it" The champagne incident leads me to wonder 
whether the relation between Bita and Allmers may 
not have been partly suggested to Ibsen by the rela- 
tion between Charlotte Stieglitz andherweaUingof a 
husband. Their story must have been known to him 
through George Brandes's Yotmg Germany^ if not 
more directly. **From time to time," says Dr. 
Brandes, *' there came over her what she calls her 
champagne-mood ; she grieves that this is no longer 
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the case wUh him.*' ^ Did the germ of the inoident 
Meintheeewords? 

The iret p er f o rm a nee of the play in Norway took 
place at the Cfaris^ania Theatre on January 15, 1895, 
Fm Wettergren pkying BiiA and Fm Dybwad, Aata. 
In Copenhi^n (March 13, 1895) Fm Oda Nielsen 
and Fm Hennings played Bita and Asta r espeo ii Tely, 
while Emil Ponlsen played Allmers. The first Ger- 
man Rita (Deutsohee Theater, Berlin, January 12, 
1895) was Fnn Agnes Sorma, with Beioher as Allmers. 
Six weeks later Frl, Sandrock played Bita at the 
Bnrgtheater, Tienna. In May 1895 the play was 
acted by M. Lngn^-PoS's company in Paris. The 
first performance in English took place at the Avenue 
Theatre, London, on the afternoon of Noyember 23, 
18%, with Miss Janet Achnrch as Bita, Miss Elisabeth 
Bobins as Asta, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell as the Bat- 
Wife. Miss Achnrch's Bita made a profound impres* 
sion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell afterwards played the 
part in a short series of CTening performances. In the 
spring of 1895 the play was acted in Chicago by a 
company of ScandioaTian amateurs, presumably in 
Norwegiao. Fm Oda Nielsen has recently (I mider- 
stand) given some performances of it in New York, 
and Madame Alia Naamova has announced it for pro* 
duction during the coming season (1907-1908). 

As the external history of Little EyolfiA so short, I 
am tempted to depart from my usual practice, and 
say a few words as to its matter and meaning. 

€korge Brandos, writing of this play, has rightly 
observed that ''a kind of dualism has always been 
perceptible in Ibsen : he pleads the cause of Nature 
and he castigates Nature with mystic morality ; only 

* Afaim Currents cf Nineteenth Centura LUerature^ vol vl 
P.*99. 
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sometimes Nature u allowed the first voice, sometimes 
morality. In The Master Builder and in QhoeU the 
loyer of Natore in Ibsen was predominant ; here, as 
in Brand and The Wild Duck, the castigator is in the 
ascendant." So clearly u this the case in Zft<<^jE^o(f 
that Ibsen seems almost to fall into line with Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. To say nothing of analogies of 
detail between LitUe Eyol/nxid Jude the Obscure, there 
is this radical analogy, that they are both utterances 
of a profound pessimism, both indictments of Natore, 
But while Mr. Hardy's pessimism b plaintive and 
passive^ Ibsen's is stoical and almost bracing. It is 
true that in this play he is no longer the mere " in- 
dignation-pessimist " whom Dr. Brandes quite justly 
recognised in his earlier works. His analysis has 
gone deeper into the heart of things, and he has put 
oft the satirist and the iconoclast. But there is in his 
thought an incompressible energy of revolt. A pessi- 
mist in contemplation, he remains a meliorist in 
action. He is not, like Mr. Hardy, content to let the 
flag droop half-mast high ; his protagonist still runs it 
up to the mast-head, and looks forward steadily to the 
« heavy day of work " before him. But although the 
note of the conclusion is resolute, almost serene, the 
play remains none the less an indictment of Nature, 
or at least of that egoism of passion which is one of 
her most potent subtleties. In this view, Allmers 
becomes a type of what we may roughly call the *'free 
moral agent " ; Eyolf, a type of humanity conceived as 
passive and suffering, tlyrust will-less into existence, 
with boundless aspirations and cruelly limited powers; 
Bita, a type of the egoistic instinct which is '* a con- 
suming fire " ; and Asta, a type of the beneficent love 
which is possible only so long as it is exempt from 
** the law of change." AUmers, then , is self-conscious 
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egoism, egoism which can now and then break its 
chains, look in its own visage, realise and shrink from 
itself ; while Bita, until she has passed through the 
awful crisis which forms the matter of the play, is un- 
conscious, reckless, and ruthless egoism, exigent and 
jealous, " holding to its rights,*' and incapable eyen of 
rising into the secondary stage of maternal love. The 
offspring and the victim of these egoisms is Eyolf , 
^little wounded warrior,'' who longs to scale the 
heights and dive into the depths, but must remain 
for ever chained to the crutch of human infirmity* 
For years Allmers has been a restless and half- 
reluctant slave to Rita's imperious temperament. He 
has dreamed and theorised about "responsibility," 
and has kept Eyolf poring over his books, in the hope 
that, despite his misfortune, he may one day minister 
to parental vanity. Finally he breaks away from 
Bita, for the first time " in all these ten years," goes 
up " into the infinite solitudes," looks Death in the 
face, and returns shrinking from passion, yearning 
towards selfiess love, and filled with a profound and 
remorseful pity for the lot of poor maimed humanity. 
He will " help Eyolf to bring his desires into harmony 
with what lies attainable before him." He will 
"create a conscious happiness in his mind." And 
here the drama opens. 

Before the Bat-Wife enters, let me pause for a 
moment to point out that here again Ibsen adopts 
that characteristic method which, in writing of The 
Lady from the Sea and The Master Builder^ I have 
compared to the method of Hawthorne. The story he 
tells is not really, or rather not inevitably, super- 
natural. Everything is explicable within the limits 
of nature ; but supernatural agency is also vaguely 
suggested, and the reader's imagination is stimulated. 
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without any absolute Tiolence to his sense of reality. 
On the plane of everyday life, then, the Bat-Wife is 
a crazy and nncanny old woman, fabled by the peasants 
to be a were-wolf in her leisure vmoments, who goes 
about the country killing yermin. Coming across an 
impressionable child, she tells him a preposterous tale, 
adapted from the old **Pied Piper" legends, of her 
method of fascinating her victims. The child, whose 
imagination has long dwelt on this personage, is in fact 
hypnotised by her, follows her down to the sea, and, 
watching her row away, turns diszy, falls in, and is 
drowned. There is nothing impossible, nothing even 
improbable, in this. At the same time, there cannot 
be the least doubt, I think, that in the poet's mind 
the Bat-Wife is the symbol of Death, of the <* still, 
soft darkness" that is at once so fearful and so 
fascinating to humanity. This is clear not only in the 
text of her single scene, but in the fact that Allmers, 
in the last act, treats her and his "fellow-traveller *' 
of that night among the mountains, not precisely as 
identical, but as interchangeable, ideas. To tell the 
truth, I have even my own suspicions as to who is 
meant by " her sweetheart," whom she " lured " long 
ago, and who is now " down where all the rats are." 
This theory I shall keep to myself ; it may be purely 
fantastic, and is at best inessentiaL What is certain 
is that deatii carries off Little Eyolf , and that, of all 
he was, only the crutch is left, mute witness to his 
hapless lot. 

He is gone ; there was so little to bind him to life 
that he made not even a moment's struggle against 
the allurement of the " long, sweet sleep." Then, for 
the first time, the depth of the egoism which had 
created and conditioned his little life bursts upon his 
parents' horror-stricken gase. Like accomplices in 
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erimejthey torn upon and aoonse each other*-** sorrow 
makes them wicked and hatefnl." Allmers, as the 
one whose eyes were abready half opened, is the first 
to carry war into t^e enemy's conntry ; bnt Bita is 
not slow to retort, and presently they both have to 
admit that their recriminations are only a vain attempt 
to drown the voice of self-reproach. In a sort of 
fierce frensy they tear away veil after veil from their 
aonls, nntU they realise that Eyolf never ezbted at all, 
so to speak, for bis own sake, bnt only for the sake of 
their passions and vanities. "Isn't it cnrions," says 
Rita, snmming np the matter, " that we shonld grieve 
like this over a little stranger boy ? *' 

In blind self -absorption they have played with life 
and death, and now **the great open eyes" of the 
stranger boy will be for ever npon them. Allmers 
wonld fain take refuge in a love untainted by the 
egoism, and nne]q[K>sed to the revulsions, of passion 
But not only is Asta's pity for Bita too strong to let 
her conntenanoe this desertion: she has discovered 
that her relation to Allmers is not " exempt from the 
law of change," and she " takes flight from him — and 
from herself." Meanwhile it appears that tiie agony 
which Allmers and Bita have endured in probing their 
wounds has been, as Halvard Solness would say, 
" salutary self-torture." The consuming fire of passion 
is now quenched, bnt '* it has left an empty place 
within them," and they feel a common need ** to fill 
it np with something that is a little like love." They 
oome to remember that there are other children in 
the world on whom reckless instinct has thrust the 
gift of Hfe— neglected children, stunted and maimed 
in mind if not in body. And now that her egoism is 
seared to Ahe quick, the motiter-instinct asserts itself 
in ftita. She will take these diildren to bo i tb as e 
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children to whom her hand and her heart have hitherto 
been dosed. They shall be outwardly in Eyolfs 
place, and perhaps in time fchey may fill the place in 
her heart that should have been Eyolf *s. Thus she 
will try to "make her peace with the great open eyes.'* 
For now, at last, she has divined the secret of the 
unwritten book on "human responsibility," and has 
realised that motherhood means— atonement. 

So I read this terrible and beautiful work of art. 
This, I think, is a meaning inherent in it — not perhaps 
the meaning, and still less all the meanings. Indeed, 
its peculiar fascination for me, among all Ibsen's 
works, lies in the fact that it seems to touch life at so 
many different points. But I must not be understood 
as implying that Ibsen constructed the play with any 
such definitely allegoric design as is here set f orth» I 
do not believe that this creator of men and women 
ever started from an abstract conception. He did 
not first compose his philosophic tune and then set 
his puppets dancing to it. The germ in his mind was 
dramatic, not ethical ; it was only as the drama devel- 
oped thafc its meanings dawned upon him ; and he 
left them implicit and fragmentary, like the symbolism 
of life itself, seldom formulated, never worked out 
with schematic precision. He simply took a cutting 
from the tree of life, and, planting it in the rich soil 
of his imagination, let it ramify and burgeon as it 
would. 

Even if one did not know the date of Little Eyolj^ 
one could confidently assign it to the latest period of 
Ibsen*s career, on noting a certain difference of scale 
between its foundations and its superstructure. In 
his earlier plays, down to and including Heddok Odbler, 
we feel his invention at work to the very last moment, 
often with more intensity in the last act than in the 
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first ; in hia later plays he seems to be in haste to pass 
as early as possible from invention to pnre analysis. 
In this play, after the death of Eyolf (snrely one of 
the most inspired " situations " in all drama) there is 
practically no external action whatsoever. Nothing 
happens save in the sonls of the characters ; there is 
no further invention, but rather what one may perhaps 
call inquisition. This does not prevent the second 
act from being quite the most poignant or the third 
act from being one of the most moving that Ibsen ever 
wrote. Far from wishing to depreciate the play, I 
rate it more highly, perhaps, than most critics — among 
the very greatest of Ibsen's achievements. I merely 
note as a characteristic of the poet's latest manner 
this disparity of scale between the work foreshadowed, 
so to speak, and the work completed. We shall find 
it still more evident in the case of John Oahriel 
Borkman, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The anecdotic history of John CktbruH Borknum is 
eren scantier tiian that of LitUe Eyolf. It is true 
that two mentions of it oecnr in Ibsen's letters, but 
they tlffow bo light whateyer upon its spiritual ante- 
cedents. Writing to George Brandes from Christiania, 
on April 24, 1S9^ Ibsen says : ** In yonr last letter 
yon make the suggestion tiiat I should yisit London. 
If I knew enough Snglish, I might perhaps go. Bvt 
as I mifertunately do not, I must give up the idea 
altogether. Besides, I am engaged in preparing for 
a big new work, and I do not wish to put off the 
writing of it longer than neoessaiy. It might so 
easily hiq[>pen that a roof -tile fell on my head before 
1 had 'found time io make the last verse.' And 
what then ? " On October 3 of the same year, writing 
to the same oonraspondent, he again alludes to his 
work at ^a new long play, which must be completed 
as soon as possible." It was, as a matter of fact, 
completed with very little delay, for it appeared in 
Cq;>enhagen on December. 15, 1896. 

The irresponsible gossip of tiie time made out that . 
B}dmson dnoemedin the play some personal allusions 
to himself; but tiiis Bj6nison emphatically ienied. 

XI b 
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I am not aware that any attempt has been made to 
identify the originals of the various characters. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that in the sisters 
Gnnhild and Ella we hare the pair of women, one 
strong and masterful, the other tender and devoted, 
who run through so many of Ibsen's plays, from The 
Feast at Solhoug onwards — ^nay, even from Gatilina. 
In my Introduction to The Lady from the Sea (p. xzii) 
it is pointed out that Ibsen had the character of 
Foldal clearly in his mind when, in March 1880, he 
made the first draft of that play. The character there 
appears as : " The old married clerk. Has written a play 
in his youth which was only once acted. Is for ever 
touching it up, and lives in the illusion that it will be 
published and will make a great success. Takes no 
steps, however, to bring this about. Nevertheless 
accounts himself one of the * literary ' class. His wife 
and children believe blindly in the play." By the 
time Foldal actually came to life, the faith of his wife 
and children had sadly dwindled away. 

There was scarcely a theatre in Scandinavia or 
Finland at which John Oabriel Borkmanwaa not acted 
in the course of January 1897. Helsingfors led the 
way with performances both at the Swedish and 
at the Finnish Theatres on January 10. Christiania 
and Stockholm followed on January 25, Ck>penhagen 
on January 31 ; and meanwhile the piece . had been 
presented at many provincial theatres as well. In 
Christiania, Borkman, Gunhild, and Ella were played 
by Garmann, Fru Gundersen, and Froken Beimers 
respectively ; in Copenhagen, by Emil Poulsen, Fru 
Eokhardt, and Fru Hennings. In the course of 1897 
it spread all over Germany, beginning with Frankfort 
on Main, where, oddly enough, it was somewhat mal- 
treated by the Censorship, in London, an organisa- 
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tion calling itself the New Century Theatre presented 
John Gaibriel Borkman at the Strand Theatre on the 
afternoon of May 3, 1897, with Mr. W. H. Vernon as 
Borkman, Miss Genevieve Ward as Gnnhild, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins as Ella Bentheim, Mr. Martin 
Harvey as Erhart, Mr. James Welch as Foldal, and 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree as Mrs. Wilton. The first 
performance in America was given by the Criterion 
Independent Theatre of New York on November 18, 
1897, Mr. E. J. Henley playing Borkman, Mr. John 
Blair Erhart, Miss Mande Banks Gnnhild, and Miss 
Ann Warrington Ella. For some reason, which I can 
only conjecture to be the weakness of the third act, 
the play seems nowhere to have taken a very firm 
hold on the stage. 

Dr. Brahm has drawn attention to the great simi- 
larity between the theme of John Gabriel Borkman 
and that of Pillars of Society. ^' In both," he says, 
" we have a business man of great ability who is guilty 
of a crime ; in both this man is placed between two 
sisters ; and in both he renounces a marriage of inclina- 
tion for the sake of a marriage that shall further 
his business interests." The likeness is undeniable ; 
and yet how utterly unlike are the two plays ! and 
how immeasurably superior the later one I It may 
seem, on a superficial view, that in John Gabriel 
Borkman Ibsen has returned to prose and the common 
earth after his excursion into poetry and the possibly 
supernatural, if I may so call it, in The Master Builder 
and LilUe Eyolf. But this is a very superficial view 
indeed. We have only to compare the whole invention 
of John Gabriel Borkman with the invention of Pillars 
of Society f to realise the difference between the poetry 
and the prose of drama. The quality of imagination 
which conceived the story of the House of Bemick 
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is utterly unlike that which oonoeired the tragedy of 
the Honse of Borkman. The difference is not greater 
between (say) The Merchant of Venice and King Lear. 
The technical feat which Ibsen here achieves of 
carrying throngh without a single break the whole 
action of a four-act play has been much commented 
on and admired* The imaginary time of the drama 
is actually shorter than the real time of representa- 
tion, since the poet does not even leave intervals 
for the changing of the scenes. This feat, how- 
ever, is more curious than important. Nothing par- 
ticular is gained by such a literal observance of the 
unity of time. For the rest, we feel definitdy in 
~ John Gabriel Borhman what we already felt vaguely in 
Little Eyolf'—iiis.t the poet's technical staying-power 
is beginning to fail him. We feel that the initial 
design was larger and more detailed than the finished 
work. If the last acts of The Wild Duck and Hedda 
Gabler be compared with the last acts of LitUe Eyolf 
and Borhman^ it will be seen that in the earlier plays 
his constructive faculty is working at its highest 
tension up to the very end, while in the later plays 
it relaxes towards the dose, to make room for pure 
imagination and lyric beauty. The actual drama is 
over long before the curtain falls on either play, and 
in the one case we have Bita and Allmers, in the other 
Ella and Borkman, looking back over their shattered 
lives and playing chorus to their own tragedy. For 
my part, I set the highest value on these choral odes, 
these mournful antiphonies, in which the poet defin- 
itely triumphs over the mere playwright. They seem 
to me noble and beautiful in themselves, and as truly 
artistic, if not as tiieatrical, as any abrupter cata- 
strophe could be. But I am not quite sure that they 
are exactly the conclusions tiie poet originally pro- 
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jected, and still less am I satisfied that they are 
reached by precisely the paths which he at first 
designed to pursue. 

The traces of a change of scheme in John Gabriel 
Borkman seem to me almost unmistakable. The 
first two acts laid the foundation for a larger and 
more complex superstructure than is ultimately 
erected. Ibsen seems to have designed that Hinkel, 
the man who ** betrayed " Borkman in the past, should 
play some efficient part in the alienation of Erhart 
from his family and home. Otherwise, why this 
insistence on a *' party" at the Hinkels*, which is 
apparently to serve as a sort of ** send-off " for Erhart 
and Mrs. Wilton ? It appears in the third act that the 
** party" was imaginary. '* Erhart and I were the 
whole party," says Mrs. Wilton, " and little Frida, of 
course." We might, then, suppose it to have been a 
mere blind to enable Erhart to escape from home ; 
but, in the first place, as Erhart does not live at home, 
there is no need for any such pretext ; in the second 
place, it appears that the trio do actually go to the 
Hinkels' house (since Mrs. Borkman's servant finds 
them there), and do actually make it their starting- 
point. Erhart comes and goes with the utmost free- 
dom in Mrs. Wilton*s own house ; what possible 
reason can they have for not setting out from there ? 
No reason is shown or hinted. We cannot even 
imagine that the Hinkels have been instrumental in 
bringing Erhart and Mrs. Wilton together ; it is ex- 
pressly stated that Erhart made her acquaintance and 
saw a great deal of her in town, before she moved out 
into the country. The whole conception of the party 
at the Hinkels' is^ as it stands, mysterious and a little 
cumbersome. We are forced to conclude, I think, 
that something more was at one time intended to 
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come of it, and that, when the poet abandoned the idea, 
he did not think it worth while to remove the scaf- 
folding. To this change of plan, too, we may possibly 
trace what I take to be the one serious flaw in the 
play — the comparative weakness of the second half 
of the third act. The scene of Erhart's rebellion 
against the claims of mother, aunt, and father strikes 
one as the symmetrical working out of a problem 
rather than a passage of living drama. 

All this means, of course, that there is a certain 
looseness of fibre in John Gabriel Borkman which we do 
not find in the best of Ibsen's earlier works. But in 
point of intellectual power and poetic beauty it yields 
to none of its predecessors. The conception of the 
three leading figures is one of the great things of 
literature ; the second act, with the exquisite humour 
of the Foldal scene, and the dramatic intensity of the 
encounter between Borkman and Ella, is perhaps the 
finest single act Ibsen ever wrote, in prose at all 
events ; and the last scene is a thing of rare and 
exalted beauty. One could wish that the poet's last 
words to us had been those haunting lines with which 
Gunhild and Ella join hands over Borkman's body : 

We twin sisters— over him we have both loved. 

We two shadows — over the dead man« 

Among many verbal difficulties which this play 
presents, the greatest, perhaps, has been to find an 
equivalent for the word '< opreisning," which occurs 
again and again in the first and second acts. No one 
English word that I could discover would fit in all the 
different contexts ; so I have had to employ three : 
*' redemption," " restoration/' and in one place " re- 
habilitation." The reader may bear in mind that these 
three terms represent one idea in the original. 
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Borkman in Act II. tiaes a very odd expressioa — 
" ovenknrkens moral/' which I have rendered '*the 
morals of the higher rascality.*' I cannot but suspect 
(though for this I have no authority) that in the word 
'' overskurk^" which might be represented in German 
by ''Ueberschurke/' Borkman is parodying the ex- 
pression <' Uebermensch/' of which so much has been 
heard of late. When I once suggested this to Ibsen, 
he neitiier affirmed nor denied it. I understood him 
to say, however, that in speaking of <* overskurken" 
he had a particular man in view. Somewhat pusil- 
lanimously, perhaps, I pursued my inquiries no further. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

From Pillars of Society to John Gabriel Borhman^ 
Ibsen's plays had followed each other at regular 
interyals of two years, save when his indignation over 
the abuse heaped upon Ghosts reduced to a single 
year the interval between that play and An Enemy of 
the People* John Gabriel Borkman haying appeared 
in 1896, its successor was expected in 1898 ; but 
Christmas came and brought no rumour of a new play* 
In a man now over seventy, this breach of a long- 
established habit seemed ominous. The new National 
Theatre in Christiania was opened in September of 
the following year ; and when I then met Ibsen (for 
the last time) he told me that he was actually at work 
on anew play, which he thought of calling a " Dramatic 
Epilogue." " He wrote When We Dead Aioaken" says 
Dr. Elias, ** with such labour and such passionate agita- 
tion, so spasmodically and so feverishly, that those 
around him were almost alarmed. He must get on 
with it, he must get on ! He seemed to hear the beating 
of dark pinions over his head. He seemed to feel the 
grim Yisitant, who had accompanied Alfred Allmers 
on the mountain paths, already standing behind him 
with uplifted hand. His relatives are firmly con- 
XI c 
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Tinoed that he knew quite dearly that this would be 
his last play, that he was to write no more. And soon 
the blow fell." 

When We Dead Awaken was published very shortly 
before Christmas 1899. He had still a year of com- 
paratiye health before him. We find him, in March 1900, 
writing to Ck>uot Prozor : " I cannot say yet whether or 
not I shall write another drama ; but if I continue to re- 
tain the vigour of body and mind which I at present en- 
joy, I do not imagine that I shall be able to keep per- 
manently away from the old battlefields. However, if 
I were to make my appearance again, it would be with 
new weapons and in new armour." Was he hinting 
at the desire, which he had long ago confessed to 
Professor Herford, that his last work should be a 
drama in verse ? Whatever his dream, it was not to 
bo realised. His last letter (defending his attitude of 
philosophic impartiality with regard to the South 
African War) is dated December 9, 1900. With the 
dawn of the new century, the curtain descended upon 
the mind of the groat dramatic poet of the age which 
had passed away. 

When We Dead Avjoken was acted during 1900. at 
most of the leading theatres in Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. In some German cities (notably in Frankfort 
on Main) it even attained a considerable number of 
representations. I cannot learn, however, that it has 
anywhere held the stage. It was produced in London, 
by the Stage Society, at the Imperial Theatre, on 
January 25 and 26, 1903. Mr. G. S. Titheradge 
played Bubek, Miss Henrietta Watson Irene, Miss 
Mabel Hackney Maia, and Mr. Laurence Irving 
Ulfheim. I find no record of any American per- 
formance. 

In the above-mentioned letter to Count Prozor, 
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Ibsen confirmed that critic's conjecture that "the 
series which ends with the Epilogue really began with 
The Master Builder" As the last confession, so to 
speak, of a great artist, the Epilogue will always be read 
with interest. It contains, moreover, many flashes of 
the old genius, many strokes of the old incommunic- 
able magic. One may say with perfect sincerity that 
there is more fascination in the dregs of Ibsen's mind 
than in the "first sprightly running " of more common- 
place talents. But to his sane admirers the interest 
of the play must always be melancholy, because it is 
purely pathological. To deny this is, in my opinion, 
to cast a slur over all the poet's previous work, and 
in great measure to justify the criticisms of his 
most violent detractors. For When We Dead Aioahen 
is very like the sort of play that haunted the " anti- 
Ibsenite " imagination in the year 1893 or thereabouts. 
It is a piece of self -caricature, a series of echoes from 
all the earlier plays, an exaggeration of manner to 
the pitch of mannerism. Moreover, in his treatment 
of his symbolic motives, Ibsen did exactly what he 
had hitherto, with perfect justice, plumed himself 
upon never doing : he sacrificed the surface reality to 
the underlying meaning. Take, for instance, the 
history of Bubek's statue and its development into 
a group. In actual sculpture this development is 
a grotesque impossibility. In conceiving it we are • 
deserting the domain of reality, and plunging into 
some fourth dimension where the properties of matter 
are other than those we know. This is an abandon- 
ment of the fundamental principle which Ibsen over 
and over again emphatically expressed — ^namely, that 
any symbolism his work might be found to contain 
was entirely incidental, and subordinate to the truth 
and consistency of his picture of life. Even when 
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he dallied with the rapematural, as in The Mcuter 
Builder and Little Eyolf^ he was always careful, as 
I have tried to show, not to overstep decisively 
the boundaries of the natnraL Here, on the other 
hand, without any suggestion of the supernatural) 
we are confronted with the wholly impossible, the 
inconceivable. How remote is this alike from lus 
principles of art and from the consistent^ unvarying 
practice of lus better years ! So great is the chasm 
between John Gabriel Borkman and When We Dead 
Atoaken that one could almost suppose his mental 
breakdown to have preceded instead of followed the 
writing of the latter play. Certainly it is one of the 
premonitions of the coming end. It is Ibsen*s Count 
Robert of Paris. To pretend to rank it with his 
masterpieces is to show a very imperfect sense of the 
nature of their mastery. 
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CHARACTERS 

Alfred Allmebs, landed proprietor and man of letters, 

formerly a tutor, 
Mrs. Rita Allmebs, kie wife, 
Etolf, their child, nine years old. 
Miss Abta Allmsbs, Aljred^s younger half-sister. 
Enqinber Borgheim. 
The Rat^Wifb. 



The action takes place on Allmers's property, 6or- 

dering on the fiord, twelve or fourteen 

miles from Christiania, 



LITTLE EYOLF 

PLAY IN THREE ACTS 



ACT FIRST 



A preitif and richlp-decorated garden-room, full 
of furniture, flowers, and plants. At the 
back, open glass doors, leading out to a 
verandah. An extensive view over the fiord* 
In the distance, wooded hillsides. A door 
in each of the side walls, the one on the 
right a folding door, place! far hack. In 
front on the right, a sofa, with cushions 
and rugs. Beside the sofa, a small table, 
and chairs. In front, on the left, a larger 
table, with arm-chairs around it. On the 
table stands an open hand-bag. It is an 
early summer morning, with warm sun^ 
shine. 

Mrs. Rita Allmers stands beside the table, 
facing towards the left, engaged in ttn- 
packing the bag. She is a handsome, rather 
tall, well-developed blonde, about thirty 
years of age, dressed in a light-coloured 
moming-gown. 

'Shortly after. Miss Asta Allmers enters by the 
door on the right, wearing a light brown 
3 
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iummer dress, with hat, jacket, and fara- 
soL Under her arm she carries a locked 
portfolio of considerable size. She is slim, 
of middle height, with dark hair, and deep, 
earnest eyes. Twenty-five years old, 

ASTA. 

[As she enters.] Good-mornings my dear 
Rita. 

Rita, 

[Turns her head, and nods to her,] What! 
is that you^ Asta? Come all the way from town 
so early? 

AsTA. 

[Takes off her things, and lays them on a 
chair beside the door!] Yea, such a restless 
feeling came over me. I felt I must come out 
to-day^ and see how little Eyolf was getting on 
— and yon too. [Lays the portfolio on the 
table beside the sofe^] So I took the steamer, 
and here I am. 

Rita. 

[Smiling to her.] And I daresay yon met 
one or other of your friends on board? Quite 
by chance, of course. 

AsTA. 

[Quietly.] No, I did not meet a soul I 
knew. [Sees the bag.] Why, Rita, what have 
you got there? 

Rita. 

[StiU unpacking.] Alfred's trayelling-bag. 
Don't you recognise it? 
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ASTA. 

[JoyfuUy, approaching herJ\ What! Has 
Alfred come home? 

Rita. 

Yes, only think — ^he came quite unexpectedly 
by the late train last night 

ASTA. 

Oh, then that was what my feeling meant! 
It was that that drew me out here! And he 
hadn't written a line to let yon know? Not 
even a post-card? 

Rita* 

Not a single word. 

AsTA. 
Did he not even telegraph? 

Rita. 

Yes, an hour before he arrived — quite curtly 
and coldly. [LaughtJ] Don't you think that 
was like him, Asta? 

AsTA. 
Yes; he goes so quietly about everything. 

Rita. 

But that made it all the more delightful to 
have him again. 

Asta. 

Yes, I am sure it would. 
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Rita. 
A whole fortnight before I expected bim! 

ASTA. 

And is he qnite well? Not in low spirits? 

Rita, 
[Closes the oag rvith a snap, and smiles at 
her.] He looked qnite transfigured as he stood 
in the doorway. 

AsTA. 

And was he not the least bit tired either? 

Rita. 
Oh, yes, he seemed to be tired enough — ^very 
tired, in fact. But, poor fellow, he had come 
on foot the greater part of the way. 

AsTA. 
And then perhaps the high mountain air may 
have been rather too keen for him. 

Rita. 
Oh, no; I don't think so at alL I haven't 
heard him cough once. 

AsTA. 
Ah, there you see now ! It was a good thing, 
after all, that the doctor talked him into taking 
this tour. 

Rita. 
Yes, now that it is safely over. — But I can 
tell you it has been a terrible time for me, Asta. 
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I bave never cared to talk about it — ^and yoa so 
seldom came put tq see me, too 

ASTA. 

Yes, I daresay that wasn't very nice of me — 

but 

Rita. 

Well, well, well, of course you had your 
school to attend to in town. [Smiling,] And 
then our road-maker friend — of course he waq 
mvay too. 

ASTA« 

Ob, don't talk like that, Bita. 

RlTA« 

Very well, then; we will leave the road-maker 
out of the question. — ^You can't think ho^ I 
bave been longing for Alfred ! How empty the 
place seemed! How desolate! Ugh, it felt as 
if there had been a funeral in the house 1 

ASTA. 

\fby, dear me, only six or seven weeks 

BiTA. 

Tes; but you must remember that Alfred has 
^ever been away from me before — ^never so much 
as twenty-four hours. Not once in all these ten 
years. 

AsTA. 

No; but that is just why I really think it 
was high time he should have a little outing 
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this year. He ought to have gone for a tramp 
in the mountains every summer — ^he really 
ought. 

BiTA* 

[Half imUing.] Oh yes, it's all very well 
for you to talk. If I were as — as reasonable 
as you, I suppose I should have let him go be- 
fore — perhaps. But I positively could not, 
Asta! It seemed to me I should never get him 
back again. Surely you can understand that? 

Asta. 

No. But I daresay that is because I have 
no one to lose. 

Rita. 

[With a teasing smile.] Beally? No one at 
all? 

Asta. 

Not that I know of. [Changing the subject] 
But tell me, Rita, where is Alfred? Is he still 
asleep? 

Rita. 

Oh, not at aU. He got up as early as ever 
to-day. 

Asta. 

Then he can't have been so very tired after 
aU. 

Rita. 

Yes, he was last night — ^when he arrived. But 
now he has had little Eyolf with him in his 
room for a whole hour and more. 
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ASTA. 

Poor little white-faced boy! Has he to be 
for ever at his lessons again? 

Rita. 

[With a ilight $hrug.] Alfred will have it 
ao, yon know. 

ASTA. 

Yes; but I think yon ought to pat down your 
foot about it, Rita. 

Rita. 

[Somewhat impatientlif.] Oh no; come now, 
I really cannot meddle with that. Alfred knows 
so much better about these things than I do. 
And what would you have Eyolf do? He can't 
run about and play, you see — ^like other children. 

ASTA. 

[With decition.] I will talk to Alfred about 
this. 

Rita. 

Yes, do; I wish you would. — Oh! here be is. 

[Alfred Allmers, dreised in light sum" 
mer clothes, enters hy the door on the 
left, leading Eyolf hy the hand. He 
is a slim, lightly-built man of about 
thirty-six or thirty-seven, with gentle 
eyes, and thin brown hair and beard. 
His expression is serious and thought" 
fuL Eyolf wears a suit cut like a 
uniform, with gold braid and gUt mili- 
tary buttons. He is lame, and walks 
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mith a crutch under hit left arm. His 
leg is shrunken. He is undersized, 
and looks delicate, but has beautiful 
inteUigent eyes» 

Allmers. 

[Drops Etolf's hand, goes up to Asta with 
an expression of marked pleasure, and holds out 
both his hands to her.\ Asta! My dearest 
Astal To think of yonr coming! To think of 
my seeing you so soon! 

Asta. 
I felt I must . Welcome home again! 

Allmers. 

[Shaking her hands,] Thank yon for com* 
ing, 

Rita. 

Doesn't he look well? 

Asta. 

[Gazes fixedly at him.] Splendid! Quite 
splendid ! His eyes are so much brighter ! And 
I suppose you have done a great deal of writ- 
ing on your travels? [With an outburst of 
joy.] I shouldn't wonder if you had finished 
the whole book^ Alfred? 

Allmers. 

[Shrugging his shoulders.] The book? Oh, 
the book 
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ASTA. 

Ye^ I was ^nre you wquI^ find it go so easily 
when OD^e you got away, 

Aluiebs, 
So I thought too. But^ do you know^ I didn't 
find it so at all. The truth is^ I have not writ- 
ten a line of the bopk. 

ASTA, 

Not a line? 

Rita. 
Oho ! I wondered when I found all the paper 
lying untouched in your bag. 

ASTA. 

But^ my dear Alfred^ what have you been 
doing all this time? 

Allmers. 
[Smiling,] Only thinking and thinking and 
thinking. 

Rita. 
[Ptiiitfi^ her arm round his neck.] And 
thinking a little^ too^ of those you had left at 
home? 

Allmers. 
Yes^ you may be sure of that. I have thought 
a great deal of you— every single day, 

Rita. 
[Taking her arm away.] Ak, that is all I 
care about. 
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ASTA. 

But you haven't even touched the book! And 
yet you can look so happy and contented ! That 
is not what you generidly do— I mean when 
your work is going badly. 

Allmbrs. 

Tou are right there. You see^ I have been 
such a fool hitherto. All the best that is in 
~ you goes into thinking. What you put on paper 
is worth very little. 

ASTA. 

[Exclaiming.] Worth very little! 

Rita. 

[Laughing.] What an absurd thing to say, 
Alfred. 

Eyolf. 

[Looks confdingly up at him.] Oh yes. 
Papa, what you write is worth a great deal! 

Allmers. 

[Smiling and stroking his hair.] Well, well, 
since you say so — — But I can tell you, some 
one is coming after me who will do it better. 

Eyolf. 
Who can that be? Oh, tell me! 

Allmers. 

Only wait — you may be sure he will come, 
and let us hear of him. 
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Eyolf. 
And what will you do then? 

Allhers. 
[Seriousltf.] Then I will go to the moun- 
tains again 

Rita. 
Fie^ Alfred ! For shame I 

Allhbrs. 
— ^np to the peaks and the great waste places. 

Eyolf. 

Papa, don't yon think I shall soon be well 
enough for yon to take me with you? 

Allhers. 

[With painful emotion.] Oh, yes, perhaps, 
my little boy. 

Eyolf. 

It would be so splendid, you know, if I could 
climb the mountains, like you. 

ASTA. 

[Changing the subject] Why, how beauti- 
fully you are dressed to-day, Eyolf! 

Eyolf. 
Yes, don't you think so. Auntie? 

AsTA. 

Yes, indeed. Is it in honour of Papa that 
you have got your new clothes on? 
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Eyolf. 

Yes^ I asked Mama to let me. I wanted so 
to let Papa see me in them. 

Allmers. 

[In a low voice, to Rita.] You shouldn't 
have given him clothes like that. 

BiTA. 

[In a low voice.] Oh^ he has teased me so 
long about them — he had set his heart on them. 
He gave me no peace. 

Eyolp. 

And I forgot to tell you. Papa — Borgheim 
has bought me a new bow. And he has taught 
me how to shoot with it too. 

Allmers. 

Ah, there now — ^that's just the sort of thing 
for you, Eyolf. 

Eyolp. 

And next time he comes, I shall ask him to 
teach me to swim, too. 

Allmers. 

To swim ! Oh> what makes you want to learn 
swimming? 

Eyolf. 

Well, you Know, pU the boys down at the 
beach can swim. I am the only one that can't 
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AxtMBRS. 

[With emotion, iaking him in hii arms,] Yoa 
shall learn whatever you like — everything yon 
really want ta 

Eyolp. 

Then do yon know what I want most of all^ 
Papa? 

Allmers. 
No; tell me. 

Eyolf. 
I want most of all to be a soldier. 

Allmers. 
Oh, little Eyolf, there are many, many other, 
things that are better than that 

Etolf. 
Ah, bttt when I grow big, then I shall have 
to be a soldier. Yoa know that, don't yon? 

Allmkrs. 
[Clenching hii hande together.] Well, well, 
well: we shaJl see 

ASTA. 

[Seating herself at the table on the left.] 
Eyolf! Come here to me, and I will tell you 
something. 

Etolf. 

[Goes up to her.] What is it, Amitie? 

AsTA. 

What do yoa think, Eyolf — ^I have seen the 
Eat-Wife. 
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Eyolp. 

What! Seen the Eat-Wife! Oh, you're only 
making a fool of me ! 

ASTA. 

No; it's quite true. I saw her yesterday, 

Etolf. 
Where did you see her? 

Abta. 
I saw her on the road, outside the town. 

Allmers. 
I saw her, too, somewhere up in the country. 

BiTA. 

[Who if sitting on the sofa.] Perhaps it will 
be our turn to see her next, Eyolf . 

Eyolf. 

Auntie, isn't it strange that she should be 
called the Rat-Wife? 

ASTA. 

Oh, people just give her that name because 
she wanders round the country driving away all 
the rats. 

Allmers. 

I have heard that her real name is Varg. 

Eyolf. 
Varg! That means a wolf, doesn't it? 
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Allhsbs. 
[Patting him on the head.] So yon know 
that, do yon? 

Etolf. 
[Cautiously.] Then perhaps it may be trne^ 
after aU^ that she is a were-wolf at night. Do 
yon believe that. Papa? 

Allmbrs. 
Oh^ no; I don't believe it. Now yon ought 
to go and play a little in the garden. 

Eyolf. 
Shonld I not take some books with me? 

Allmers. 
No^ no books after this. Yon had better go 
down to the beach to the other boys. 

Etolp. 
[Shyly.] No^ Papa^ I won't go down to the 
boys to-day. 

Allmers. 
Why not? 

Etolf. 
Ohj because I have these clothes on. 

Allmers. 
[Knitting hie brows.] Do yon mean that 
they make fun of — of your pretty clothes? 

Eyolf. 
[Evasively.] No, they daren't — for then I. 
would thrash them. 

XI B 
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Totf see^ tAey are 9o nanghtyy these boys. 
And tben fliey ^y I ean liet^er be a ffoI^Bbr. 

ALLMxaa 

I^FtU suppreu4d kuUgnation.} VThj do 
tiiey say fbaXf do yoa think? 

EtoIiF; 

I actppose they ate jealova tf me^ Fdf you 
. know^ Papa^ they are so poor^ they have to go 
about barefoot. 

Allmxrs. 

{Softly, with choking voice.] Oh, Rita — 
how it wrings my hearth 

BrrA. 
[Soothingly, rising.] Ttere, there, there! 

AllAArb. 

[Thredtentngty.] But ihese irascals dlrall 
soon find out who ia the master down at the 
beach! 

[Liitening.'i T&ere is some one knocking. 

Eye^r. 
Oh, I'm sure it's Borgheimt 
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Rita. 
Come in, 

[The Rat- Wife comes eoftly and noise^ 
leuljf in hy the door on the right. 
She ie a thin Utile shrunken figure, 
old and grey-haired, with keen, pierc- 
i^g ^yct, dressed in an old-fashioned 
flowered gown, with a black hood and 
cloak. She has in her hand a large 
red umbrella, and carries a black bag 
by a hop over her arm. 

Etolp. 

[Softly, taking hold of Asta's dress. ] Auntie ! 
That must surely be her ! 

The Rat-Wipe. 

[Curtseying at the door.] I humblj beg 
pardon — ^but are your worships troubled with ^ 
any gnawing things in the house? 

Allmbrs. 
Here? Vo, I don't think $o. 

The Rat-Wife. 

For it woold be such a pleasure to me to rid 
your worshipsi' house of them* 

Rita. 

Yes, yes; we understand. But we have noth- 
ing of ihe sort here. 
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Thb Bat-Wip«. 
That's very unlucky^ that is; for I just hap- 
pened to be on my rounds now^ and goodness 
knows when I may be in these parts again. — 
Oh^ how tired I am! 

Allhsrs. 
[Pointing to a chair.] Yes, yon look tired. 

The Rat-Wifb. 
I know one ought never to get tired of doing 
good to the poor little things that are hated 
"^and persecuted so cruelly. But it takes your 
strength out of you^ it does. 

Rita. 
Won't you sit down and rest a little? 

The Rat-Wife. 
I thank your ladyship with all my heart 
[Seats herself on a chair between the door and 
the sofa.] I have been out all night at my 
work. 

Allmbbs. 
Have you indeed? 

Thb Rat-Wifb. 
Yes^ over on the islands. [With a chuckling 
laugh.] The people sent for me^ I can assure 
you. They didn't like it a bit; but there was 
nothing else to be done. They had to put a good 
face on it^ and bite the sour apple. [Looks at 
Etolf^ and nods.] The sour apple^ little mas- 
ter^ the sour apple. 
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Eyolf. 

[Involuntarilif, a little timidly.] Why did 
they have to ? 

The Eat-Wipb, 
What? 

Eyolf. 
To bite it? 

The Eat-Wifb. 

Why, because they couldn't keep body and 
soul together on account of the rats and all the 
little rat-children^ yon see, young master. 

BiTA. 

Ugh! Poor people! Have they so many of 
them? 

The Rat-Wife. 

Yes, it was all alive and swarming with them. 
[Laughs with quiet glee,] They came creepy- 
crawly up into the beds all night long. They 
plumped into the milk-cans, and they went pit- 
tering and pattering aU over the floor, backwards 
and f orwaids, and up and down. 

Etolf. 

[Softljf, to AsTA.] I shall never go there, 
Auntie. 

The Rat-Wife. 

But then I came — I, and another along with 
me. And we took them with us, every one — 
the sweet little creatures! We made an end of ^ 
every one of them. 
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Eyolt. 
[WUh a Bhriek.] Papa— look! lookl 

BiTA. 

Good Heayen3> £7olf 1 

Allmbrs. 
What's the matter? 

£S30I«F. 

{Pointing.] There's something wriggling in 
iiie bagi 

BiTA. 

[At the extreme left, shrieki.] Ugh! Send 
her away, Alfred. 

The Rat-Wipe. 
[Laughing.] Oh, dearest lady, you needn't 
be frightened of such a little maimikin. 

Allmebs. 
But wha(t is the thing? 

The Rat-Wife. 
Why, it's only little Mopseman. [ZrOO^^ng 
the string of the bag.] Come up out of the 
dark, my own little darling friend. 

[A little dog with a broad blaeJc enout pokes 
its head out of the bag. 

The Bat-Wife. 
[Nodding and beckoning to Etolf.] Come 
;along, don't be afraid, my little wounded war- 
rior! He won't bite. Come here! Come here! 



Savour. 
[Clinging ifi Aota.] JNo, I dare «iot 

Don't you think he has a gentle^ loraUe 4)aini- , 
tenance^ my young master?. ^ 

\A9i0nuihed, foini%ng.\ That thing thejr^j? 
Tot Rax-Wiw. 

{^moti 3nu2^ Mt brenth, staring ^UttMy 4d 
He dog.] I think he iias the homUest-*<oiin-, . 
tcManee I erer saw* 

The Eat-Wipb. 
[Closing the bag,] Oh, it will come — ^it will / 
come, rlgiit enough 

[JfivohitUarilf drenmg nearer, $t imt g0es 
ri^ mp to her, amd strokes tk9 bag,] ]3«| W 
is lovely*— loTely al} the 8«au^ ^ 

The Eat-Wipb. 

[In # i^ne 0f comfttm.] But noir lie is so 
tired and weary, poor thing. He's utterly tired 
out, he is. [Looks at Allicbrs.] For it takes 
the strength out of yon^ that sort of game^ I 
can tell fwx, sir* 
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Allmers. 
What sort of game do you mean? 

The Rat-Wife. 
The luring game. 

Allmers. 

Do you mean that it is the dog that lures the 
rats? 

The Eat-Wife. 

'[^o^tii^.] Mopseman and I — we two do it 
together. And it goes so smoothly — for all you 
can see^ at any rate. I just slip a string through 
his collar^ and then I lc»ui him three times round 
ihe house^ and play on my Pan's-pipes. When 
they hear that, they have got to come up from 
the cellars^ and down from the garrets^ and out 
of their holeSj all the blessed litUe creatures. 

Etolf. 
And does he bite them to death then? 

The Eat-Wife. 
Oh^ not at all ! No^ we go down to the bciat^ 
he and I do-— and then they follow after ns^ 
both the big ones and the little ratikins. 

Eyolf. 
[Eagerly, \ And what then — tell me! 

The Eat-Wife. 
Then we push out from the land^ and I scull 
with one oar^ and play on my Pan's-pipes. And 
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Mopseman^ he swims behind. [With glittering 
eyes.] And all the creepers and crawlers^ they 
follow and follow ns out into the deep^ deep 
waters. Ay, for they have to. ^ 

Eyolp. 
Why have they to? 

The Eat-Wifb. 
Jnst because they want not to— just because y 
they are so deadly afraid of the water. That is C^ 
why they have got to plunge into it. V 

Eyolp. 
Are they drowned, then? 

The Eat-Wipb. 
Every blessed one. [More tofily. ] And there 
it is all as still, and soft, and dark as their 
hearts can desire, the lovely little things. Down > 
there they sleep a long, sweet sleep, with no one 
to hate them or persecute them any more. 
[Riset.'] In the old days, I can tell you, I 
didn't need any Mopseman« Then I ^d the 
luring myself — I alone. 

Eyolp. 
And what did you lure then? 

The Eat-Wifb. 
Men. One most of aU. 

Eyolp. 
[With eagemeu.] Oh, who was that one? 
Tell me! 
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Th» Rat-Wifb. 
[Lfmgbmg.] It wm my own sweetheait^ jt 
WAS, ]MJie heait-breakerl 

Eyolf, 
And where is he now^ then? 

The B at-Wotl 
[Harsblif,] Down where all the i^ita are. 

t Resuming her milder tone.] But now I mvst 
e off and get to business agaii^ Always oa 
the move. [To RrrA.] So yonr ladyship has 
no sort of nse for m^ to^y? I could fiidsh it 
all off while I am about it 

ElTA, 

No, thank yon; I don't think we weqaAre jaay- 
thing. 

Thx Xat-Wits. 
Well, well, yonr sweet ladyship, yon can never 
telL If your ladyship shoidd find that there is 
^^anything here liiat keeps nftbling and gnawing^ 
and creeping and crawling^ the^ just see and 
get hold of me and Mofiseman. — Good-4bye, 
good-bye, a kind good-bye .to you alL 

[She goes out hg the door ojn the right. 

Byojut. 
[Softly and triumphantly, io Asta.] Only 
think. Auntie, now I have seen the Rat-Wife 
too! 

[RrrA goes out upon ike verandah, and 
fane herself with her pocket-handket' 



chief. Shortly afterwards, Etolf 
Mlips Mutioufilj/ and unxi^ice4 ani to 
the right 

AxLincRs. 
(fdbet up ike portfolio from Hie table by 
Ae eof'm.\ Is tiiis joxa fpottf-oUo^ Aata? 

ASTA. 

Yes. I have some of the old letters in it. 
JJk, the f amMy lette rs 

ASTJL. 

Yon faiow you asiced me to arrange tiiem for 
yo« yAS^ yea were away. 

Allmbrs. 
[Pate her on the headJ] And you have actu- 
.flUy £6and time ito do that, dear? 

ASTA. 

Qh, yes. I hare done it partiy ont here and 
j>artly at my ^own rooms in town* 

Allmers. 
Thanks^ dear. Did you find anything par* 
ticular in them? 

AsTA. 

(Z4gi%.] Oh^ yon know yon always find 
something or other in such old papers. [Spedk^ 
ing lower and eeriouely.] It is the letters to 
mother that are in this portfolio. 
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Allmers. 
Tbose^ of course^ yon must keep yourself. 

Asta. 
[With an efforts] No; I am determined that 
^ you shall look through them^ too^ Alfred. Some 
, time — Plater on in life, I haven't the key of the 
portfolio with me just now. 

Allmers. 
It doesn't matter^ my dear Asta^ for I shall 
never read your mother's letters in any case. 

ASTA. 

[Fixing her eyet on Asm.] Then some time 
or other — some quiet evening — I will tell you a 
^ little of what is in them. 

Allmers. 
Yes^ that will be much better. But do you 
keep your mother's letters — ^you haven't so many 
mementos of her. 

[He hands Asta the portfolio. She takes 
it, and lays it on the chair under her 
outdoor things. Rita comes into the 
room again. 

Rita. 
Ugh! I feel as if that horrible old woman 
had brought a sort of graveyard smell with her. 

Allmers. 
Yes^ she was rather horrible. 
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Rita. 
I felt almost sick while slie was in the roonL 

Allmbrs. 

However, I can very well understand the sort 
of spellbound fascination that she talked about. 
The loneliness of the mountain-peaks and of the^ 
great waste places has something of the same 
magic about it. 

ASTA. 

[Loohi attentively at him.] What is it that 
has happened to you, Alfred? 

Allmsrs. 
[SmUing.] To me? 

AsTA. 

Yes, something has happened — something 
seems almost to have transformed you. Rita 
noticed it too. 

Rita. 

Yes, I saw it the moment you came. A change 
for the better, I hope, Alfred? 

Allmebs. 

It ought to be for the better. And it must 
and shall come to good. 

Rita. 

[With an outbunt.] You have had some ad- 
venture on your journey! Don't deny it! I 
can see it in your face! 
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ALLliEBS. 

[Shtkirtg his head. J Ko etiveoXme M iltkc 
world — outwardly at least. But 

lEagerlg.] But ? 

Allhkrs: 

. It is true that within me there has been some- 
^ thing of a revolution. 

BrrA. 
Oh Heavens ! 

Allmsrat 

[Soothingly, patting her hand.] Only for 
the better, my dear Rita. You may be perfectly 
certain of that. 

ErtA^ 

[Seats herself on the sofa.] Yon mntff iett 
us all about it^ at once-H;ell us everything ! 

[Turning to Asta.] Yes, let us sit down, 
too, Asta. Then I wiH try to tell you as well 
m I can. 

rjffe seats himself on the iofa at ftif a'# 
side. Asta moves a chair forward, and 
places herself near him. 

RiTJu 

[Looking at him expectantly.] Wefl ) 
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Allksrs. 
[Cfasing itrdighi before him.] When I look 
bade btcr my life — and my fortmies — for the 
last ten or eleven years^ it seems to me almost 
like a fairy-tale or a dream. Don't you think 
so too^ Asta? 

Aeta. 
Yes^ in many ways I think so. 

Allmers. 
[Continuing.] When I remember what we 
two used to 1^, Asta — ^we two poor orphan chil- 



RlTA. 

[ImpatienilifJ] Oh, that is such an old> old 
story. 

Allmers. 

[Not listening to her.^ And now here I am 
in comfort and luxury. I have been able to 
foUow my vocation. I liave been able to work 
and study — ^just as I had always longed to.^ 
[Holds out his hand.] And all this great — " 
this fabulous good fortune we owe to you, my 
dearest Rita. 

Rfta. 

[Half playfully, half angrily, staps his hand.] 
Oh, I do wish you would stop talking like that 

Allmers. 
I speak of it only as a sort of introduction. 

Rita. 
^hen d'o skip the introduct&m ! 
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Allmers. 
Rita, — you. must not think it was the doctor's 
advice that drove me up to the mountains. 

Asta. 
Was it not, Alfred? 

Rita. 
What was it, then? 

Allmers. 
It was this: I found there was no more peace 
for me, there in my study. 

Rita. 
No peace! Why, who disturbed you? 

Allmers. 
[Shahing hii head.] No one from without 
But I felt as though I were positively abusing 
^ — or, say rather, wasting — my best powers — 
frittering away tiie time. 

Asta. 
[With wide eyee.] When you were writing 
at your book? 

Allmers. 

[Nodding,] For I cannot think that my 
powers are confined to that alone. I must surely 
^have it in me to do one or two other things as 
welL 

Rita. 

Was that what you sat there brooding ove»? 
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Allmers. 
Yes^ mainly that 

Rita. 

And 80 that is what has made you so discon- 
tented with yourself of late; and with the rest, 
of us as well. For you know you were discon- 
tented^ Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[GoBing straight before him,] There I sat 
bent over my table^ day after day^ and often 
half the night too — ^writing and writing at the 
great thick book on " Human Responsibility." 
H'm! 

ASTA. 

[Laying her hand upon his arm.] But, Al- 
fred — ^that book is to be your life-work. 

RriA. 
YeS; you have said so often enough. 

Allmers. 

I thought so. Ever since I grew up, I have 
thought so. [With an affectionate expression 
in his eyes,] And it was you that enabled me 
to devote myself to it, my dear Rita 

Rita. 
Oh, nonsense ! 

Allmers. 

[Smiling to her.] — ^you, with your gold, and 

your green forests 

XI c 
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Rita* 
[Half laughing, half vexed.] If jon begin 
all that rubbish again^ I shall beat joxl 

Asta. 
[Looking sorrowfully at him.] But the book, 
Alfred? 

Allmers. 
It began^ as it were, to drift away from me. 
But I was more and more beset bj the thought 
>^ of the higher duties that laid their claims upon 
"'me. 

Rita. 
[Beaming, seizes his hand.] Alfred! 

Allmers. 
The thought of Eyolf, my dear Rita« 

Rita. 
[Disappointed, drops his hand.] Ah— ^f 
Eyolf! 

Allmers. 
Poor little Eyolf has taken deeper and deeper 
hold of me. After that unlucky fall from the 
table — and especially since we hare been as- 
sured that the injury is incurable 

RriA. 
[Insistently.] But you take all the care you 
possibly can of him, Alfred! 

Allmers. 
As a schoolmaster, yes; but not as a father. 
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And it is a father that I want henceforth to be 
to Eyolf . 

Rita. 

[L4)oking at him and thaking her head.] I 
don't think I quite understand you. 

Allmers. 

I mean that I will try with all my might to 
make his misfortune as painless and easy to him 
as it can possibly be. 

Rita. 

Oh, but, dear — ^thank Heaven, I don't think 
he feels it so deeply. 

ASTA. 

[With emotion.] Yes, Rita, he does. 

Allmers. 
Yes, you may be sure he feels it deeply. 

Rita. 

[Impatiently.] But, Alfred, what more can 
you do for him? 

Allmers. 

I will try to perfect all the rich possibilities 
that are dawning in his childish soul. I will 
foster all the noble germs in his nature — ^make 
them blossom and bear fruit. [With more and 
more warmth, rising.] And I will do more 
than that! I will help him to bring his desires ' 
into harmony with what lies attainable before 
him. That is just what at present they are not* 
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\A11 his longings are for things that must for 
ever remain mxattainable to him. But I will 
create a conscious happiness in his mind. 

[He goei once or twice up and down the 
room, AsTA and Rita follow him with 
their eyet. 

Rita. 

^. You should take these things more quietly^ 
Alfred! 

Allmers. 

[Stopi beside the table on the left, and looks 
at them,] Eyolf shall carry on my life-work 
— if he wants to. Or he shall choose one that 
is altogether his own. Perhaps that would be 
best At all events^ I shall let mine rest as it is. 

Rita. 

[Rising,] But^ Alfred dear, can you not 
work both for yourself and for Eyolf? 

Allmers. 

No, I cannot. It is impossible! I cannot 

divide myself in this matter — and therefore I 

^ efface myself. Eyolf shall be the complete man 

'of our race. And it shall be my new life-work 

to make him the complete man. 

AsTA. 

[Has risen and now goes up to him.] This 
must have cost you a terribly hard struggki 
Alfred? 
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Allmers. 

Yes, it had. At home bere, I should never 
have conquered myself, never brought myself to 
the point of renunciation. Never at home! 

Rita. 

Then that was why you went away this sum- 
mer? 

Allmbrs. 

[With shining eyes.] Yes! I went up into 
the infinite solitudes. I saw the sunrise gleam- 
ing on the mountain peaks. I felt myself nearer 
the stars — I seemed almost to be in sympathy 
and communion with them. And then I found^ 
the strength for it. 

ASTA. 

[Looking iodly at himJ] But you will never 
write any more of your book on " Human Re- 
sponsibility " ? 

Allmers. 

No, never, Asta. I tell you I cannot split up 
my life between two vocations. But I will act 
out my "human responsibility" — in my own 
life. 

Rita. 

[WHh a 9miU.^ Do you think you can live 
up to such high resolves at home here? 

Allhers. 

[Taking her hand.^ With you to help me, 
I can. [Holds out the other hand."] And with 
you too, Asta. 
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BiTA. 

[Drawing her hand away,] Ah — ^with botii 
of usl So^ after all^ jou can divide yourself. 

Allmers. 
^ Why, my dearest Rita ! 

[Rita moves away from him and stands in 
the garden doorway, A light and rapid 
knock is heard at the door on the right. 
Engineer Boroheim enters quickly. He 
is a young man of a little over thirty. 
His expression is bright and cheerful, 
and he holds himself erect, 

Boroheim. 

Good morning, Mrs. Allmers. [Stops with 
an expression of pleasure on seeing Allmers.] 
Why, what's this? Home again already, Mr. 
Allmers? 

Allmers. 
[Shaking hands with him.] Yes, I arrived 
last night. 

Rita. 
[Gaily.] His leave was np, Mr. Borgheim. 

Allmers. 
No, yon know it wasn't, Rita 



Rita. 

[Approaching.] Oh yes, but it was, though. 
His furlough had run out 
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BoaOHBIM. 

I see yon hold your husband well in hand, 
Mtb^ Allmers. 

Rita. 

I hold to my rights. And besides, eyer3rthing 
mnst have an end. 

BOROHEIM. 

Ob, not ererything — ^I hope. Good morning, , 
Miss Allmers ! 

ASTA. 

[Holding aloof from htmJ] Good morning. 

Rita. 
[Looking at Boroheim.] Nd; everything, 
yon say? 

BOHOHEIM. 

Oh, I am firmly convinced that there are 
some things in the world that will never come 
to an end. 

Rita. 

I suppose yon are thinking of love — and that 
sort of thing. 

BOSOHEIM. 

[Wumdy.'] I am thinking of all that is^ 
lovely! 

Rita. 

And that never comes to an end. Yes, let us 
think of that, hope for that, all of us. 

Allmers. 
[Cwning op to t}i€mS\ I suppose you will 
soon have finished your road-work out here? 
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BOROHBIM. 

I have finished it already — ^finished it yester- 
day. It has been a long business^ but^ thank 
Heaven^ that has come to an end. 

Rita. 
And you are beaming with joy over that? 

BOROHEIM. 

YeS; I am indeed! 

Rita. 
Well, I must say 

BORGHKIM. 

What, Mrs. Allmers? 

Rita. 

I don't think it is particularly nice of you, 
Mr. Borgheim. 

BoaoHEiM. 
Indeed! Why not. ^^ 

Rita. 

Well, I suppose we sha'n't often see you in 
these parts after this. 

Borgheim. 
that is true. I hadn't thought of that 

Rita. 

Oh well, I suppose you will be able to look 
in upon us now and then all the same. 
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BOROHEIM. 



No, unfortimately that will be out of mj 
power for a very long time. 

Allmers. 
Indeed! How so? 

BORGHBIM. 

The fact ia, I have got a big piece of new 
work that I must set about at once. 

Allmers. 

Have yon indeed? — [Pressing his hand.] — I 
am heartily glad to hear it 

BiTA. 

I congratulate yon, Mr. Borgheim! 

BORGHEIM. 

Hush, hush — I really ought not to talk openly 
of it as yet ! But I can't help coming out with 
it! It is a great piece of road-making — ^up in 
the north — ^with mountain ranges to cross, and 
the most tremendous difficulties to overcome! — 
[With an outburst of gladness,] — Oh, what a 
glorious world this is — ^and what a joy it is to 
be a road-maker in it! 

BrrA. 

[Smiling, and looking teasingly at himJ] Is 
it road-making business that has brought you 
out here to-day in such wild spirits? 
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BoSGHEQf. 

No, not that alone. I am thinking of all the 
bright and hopeful prospects that are opening 
out before me. 

BiTA. 

Aha, then perhaps yon have something still 
nore exquisite in reserve ! 

BOROHEIM. 

[Glancing towards Asta.] Who knows! 

J(Vhen once happiness comes to ns, it is apt to 

come like a spring flood. [Tumi to Asta.] 

Miss Allmers, would you not like to take a little 

walk with me? As we used to? 

AsTA. 

[QuicJcly.] No — ^no, thank you. Not now. 
Not to-day. 

BOROHEIM. 

Oh, do come! Only a little bit of a walk! 
I have so much I want to talk to you about 
before I go. 

BiTA. 

Something else, perhaps, that you must not 
talk openly about as yet? 

BoaoHEOf. 
H'm, that depends 

BiTA. 

But there is nothing to prevent your whisper- 
ing, you know. [Half oitde.] Asta, you must 
really go with him. 



\ 
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ASTA. 

But, my dear Rit a 

BoROHxnc. 

[Imploringlv.] Miss Asta — ^remembeir it is 
to be a f arewdl walk — tbe last for many a day. 

Asta. 

[Tahei her hat and parasoL] Very well, 
suppose we take a stroll in the garden, then. 

BOROHSIK. 

Oh, thank you, thank you! 

Allmers. 

And while you are there you can see what 
Eyolf is doing. 

BOROHEIH. 

Ah, Eyolf, by the bye! Where is Eyolf to- 
day? I've got something for him. 

Allhbrs. 
He is out playing somewhere. 

BORGHBIH. 

Is he really! Then he has begun to play 
now? He used always to be sitting indoors 
over his books. 

Allmsrs. 

There is to be an end of that now. I am 
going to make a regular open-air boy of him. 
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BOROHBIM. 

Ahf now, that's right! Out into the open air 
with him^ poor little fellow! Good Lord^ what 
can we possibly do better than play in this 
blessed world? For my part^ I think all life 
is one long playtime! — Come^ Miss Asta! 

[BoROHKiM and Asta go out on the veran- 
dah and down through the garden. 

Allmers. 

[Stand* looking after themJ] Rita — do you 
think there is anything between those two? 

Rita. 

I don't know what to say. I used to think 
there was. But Asta has grown so strange to 
me — so utterly incomprehensible of late. 

Allmers. 
Indeed! Has she? While I have been away? 

Rita. 
Yes, within the last week or two. 

Allmers. 

And you think she doesn't care very much 
about him now? 

Rita. 

Not seriously; not utterly and entirely; not 
unreservedly — I am sure she doesn't. [Loohi 
searchingly at him.] Would it displease you if 
she did? 



V 
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Allmers. 

It would not exactly displease me. But it 
.would certainly be a disquieting thought 

BlTA« 

Disquieting? 

Allmers. 

Yes; you must remember that I am responsi- 
ble for Asta — for her life's happiness. 

Rita. 

Oh, come — ^responsible ! Surely Asta has come 
to years of discretion? I should say she was 
capable of choosing for herself. 

Allmers. 
Yes^ we must hope so^ Rita. 

Rita. 

For my part^ I don't think at all ill of Borg- 
heim. 

Allmers. 

No, dear — ^no more do I — quite the contrary. 
But all the same 

Rfta. 

[Continuing.] And I should be very glad 
indeed if he and Asta were to make a match 
of it 

Allmers. 

[Annoyed.] Oh, why should you be? 
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BiTA. 

[ With inoretutHg esdtemtnt.] Why^ for then 
.jhe would have to go far> far away with him I 
And she could never come out here to us^ as she 
does now. 

Allubrs. 
[Stares at her in (utoniihment] What! Can 
you really wish Asta to go away? 

Rita. 
Yes, yes, Alfred! 

Allmkrs. 
Why in all the world ? 

Rita. 
[Throning her arms passionately round his 
neck.] For then, at last, I should have you to 
"^myself alone! And yet — not even then! Not 
wholly to myself ! [Bursts into convulsive weep- 
ing.] Oh, Alfred, Alfred — I cannot give •'ou 
up! 

Alluers. ' 
[Gently releasing himself.] My dearest Rita, 
do be reasonable! 

Rita. 
I don't care a bit about being reasonable ! I 
care only for you! Only for you in all the 
world! [Again throwing her arms round his 
neck.] For you, for you, for you ! 

Allmbrs. 
Let me go, let me go — ^you are strangling 
me! 
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BlTA« 

[Letting him go.] How I wisli I could! 
[Looking at him with flashing eife$.] Oh^ if 
you knew how I have hated you 1 

Allmehs* 
Hated me — — ! 

Rita. 
Yei — ^when you shut yourself up in your room 
and brooded over your work — ^till long^ long into 
the night. [Plaintively.] So long^ so late^ 
Alfred. Oh^ how I hated your work! 

Alluers. 
But now I have done with that. 

Rita. 
[With a cutting laugh,] Oh yes! Now you 
have given yourself up to something worse. 

Allmers. 
[Shocked.] Worse! Do you call our child 
something worse? 

Rita. 

[Vehemently.] Yes, I do. As he comes be- 
tween you and me, I call him so. For the book 
— ^the book was not a living being, as the child is. 
[With increasing impetuosity.] But I won't 
endure it, Alfred! I will not endure it — I tell 
you so plainly! 

Allmers. 

[Looks sieadUy at her, and says in a low 
voice.] I am often almost afraid of you, Rita. 
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Rita. 

[Gloomily.] I am often afraid of myself. 
And for that very reason you must not awake 
the evil in me. 

Allmkrs. 

Why^ good Heavens^ do I do that? 

■% 
Bita. 

Yes, you do — ^when you tear to shreds the 
holiest bonds between us. 

Allmers. 

[Urgently,] Think what you're saying, Rita. 
It is your own child — our only child, that you 
are speaking of. 

Rita. 

The child is only half mine. [With another 
]ouibur$t] But you shall be mine alone! You 
shall be wholly mine! That I have a right to 
demand of you! 

Alluers. 

[Shrugging his shoulders.] Oh, my dear 
Rita, it is of no use demanding anything. 
' Everything must be freely given. 

RriA. 

[Looks anxiously at him.] And that you 
cannot do henceforth? 

Allmers. 

No, I cannot I must divide myself between 
Eyolf and you. 
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Rita. 

But if Eyolf had never been born? What 
then? 

Alluers. 

[Evasively.] Oh^ that would be another mat- 
ter. Then I should have only you to care for. 

Rita. 
[Softly, her voice quivering.] Then I wish , 
he had never been bom. 

Allmers. 
[Flashing out] Rita ! You don't know what 
you are saying! 

Rita. 
[Trembling with emotion.] It was in pain 
unspeakable that I brought him into the world. 
But I bore it all with joy and rapture for your^ 
sake. 

Allmers. 
[Warmly.] Oh yes, I know, I know. 

Rita. 
[With decision.] But there it must end. I 
will live my life — together with you — ^whoUy 
with you. I cannot go on being only Eyolf 's 
mother — only his mother and nothing more. I 
will not, I tell you! I cannot! I will be 
all in all to you ! To you, Alfred ! 

Allmers. 
But that is just what you are, Rita. Through 
our child 

XI D 
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BiTA. 

Ob — rapid^ nanseaiifl phrases — nothing dse! 

. No^ Alfred^ I am not to be put off like thait 

I was fitted to become the child's mother^ but 

not to be a moiiher to him. Yon must take me 

as I am^ Alfred. 

Allmkbs. 

And yet you used to be so fond of Eyolf . 

Rita. 

I was so sorry for him — ^because you troubled 
yourself so little about him. You kept him 
reading and grinding at books. You scarcely 
even saw him. 

Allmbrs. 

[Nodding slowlif.] No; I was blind The 
time had not yet come for 



BiTA. 

[Looking in &u face.] But now^ I suppose^ 
it has come? 

Allmsrs. 

Yes^ at last Now I see that the highest task 
I can have in the world is to be a true father 
to Eyolf. 

Rita. 

And to me? — ^what will you be to me? 

Allmsrs. 

[Oently.] I will always go on caring for 
you — ^with calm^ deep tenderness. [He triee to 
take her hands.] 
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RlTA« 

[Avoiding him.] I dont caJre a bit tot your 
calm^ deep tenderness. I want you utterly and 
entirely — ^and alone I Just as I had you in the 
first rich^ beautiful days* [Vwhementlif 4nd 
harshly.] Never, never will I consent to be 
put off with scraps and leavings, Alfred! 

Allmers. 

[/n, a conctHatortf tdiie.] I should have 
thought thete was happiness in plenty for all 
three of us, Rita. 

R1TA4 

[ScorhfMg.] Then you are easy to please. 
[SeaU kenelf at the table on the left.] Noi^ 
UBten to me. 

ALLltBR8« 

[Approaching.] Well, what is it? 

RrrA. ' 

[Looking up at him with a veiled glow in her 
eyes.] Wl^en I got your telegram yesterday 
eVetung— ^ 

Allmers. 

YejJ? What then? 

Rita. 
— -theb I df essed myself in white— — 

AhtMMWk 

Yesi I noticed you ware in white when I 



hmti 



3. 
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BiTA. 

I had let down my hair 



Allmers. 
Your sweet masses of hair 

BiTA. 

— so that it flowed down my neck and shoul- 
ders 

Allmerb. 

I saw it, I saw it. Oh, how lovely you were, 
Rita! 

Rita. 

There were rose-tinted shades over both the 
lamps. And we were alone, we two — ^the only 
waking beings in the whole house. And there 
was champagne on the table. 

Allbhers. 
I did not drink any of it. 

Rita. 

[Looking bitterltf at him.] No, that is true. 
[Laughs harshly.] " There stood the cham- 
pagne, but you tasted it not " — as the poet says. 

[She rises from the armchair, goes nnth an 
air of weariness over to the sofa, and 
seats herself, half reclining, upon it 

Allmbrs. 

[Crosses the room and stands before her.] 
I was so taken up with serious thoughts. I 
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had made up my mind to talk to you of our^ 
future, Rita — and first and foremost of Eyolf. 

RlTA« 

[Smiling.] And so you did 



Allmers. 

No, I had not time to — for you began to 
undress. 

Rfta. 

Yes, and meanwhile you talked about Eyolf. 
Don't you remember? You wanted to know all 
about little Eyolf 's digestion. 

Allubrs. 
[Looking reproachfully at herJ\ Rita! 

Rita. 

And then you got into your bed, and slept 
the sleep of the just. 

Allmers. 
[Shaking his head.] RiU— Rita! 

Rita. 

[Lying at full length and looking up at him.] 
Alfred? 

Allmers. 
Yes? 

Rita. 

" There stood your champagne, but you tasted 
it not" 
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Allmers. 
[Almost harihly.] No. I did not taste it. 

[He goe$ away from her and stands in the 
garden doorway. Rita lies for fqme 
time motionless, with closed eyes. 

Rita. 
[Suddenly springing up.] But let me tell 
you one things Alfred. 

r Allmees. 

[Turning in the doorway.] Well? 

Rita. 
You ought not to feel quite so secure as you 
do! 

Allmers. 
Not secure? 

RrrA. 
^ No, you ought not to be so indifferent ? Not 
so certain of your property in me! 

Allmers. 
[Drawing nearer.] What do yo« mean by 
that? 

Rita. 
[With trembling lips.] Never in a single 
' thought have I been untrue to you, Alfred ! 
Never for an instant 

Allmers. 
No, Bita^ I know that-^I, who know you so 
WelL 
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Rita. 

[With sparhling eyes.] But if yon disdain 
me ! 

Al.LlfBB8. 

Disdain ! I don't understand what you mean ! . 

BiTAr 

Oh^ yon don't know all that might rise np 

within me, if 

Allmbbs^ 
If? 

BnA« 
If I should ever see that yon did nol care 
for me — ^that you did not lafre me as you used to. 

Allmers. 
But, my dearest Rita — ^years bring a certain 
change with tbem — ^and thai most one day occmr 
even in us — as in every one else. 

Rita. 
Kever in me f And I will not hear of any 
change in you either — I could not bear it, AI" 
f red I want to keep yon to myself alone. 

Allhbrs^ 
[Looking at her nith concern.] Ton have A 
terribly j^ous nature—— 

Rita. 
I eani; make myself diflTerent from what t 
am. [Threatenittgly.] If you go and divide 
yourself between me and any one els e ■■ ■■ 
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Allmers. 

What then ? 

Rita. 
Then I will take mj revenge on yon, Alfred ! 

Allmers. 
How " take your revenge "? 

Rita. 

I don't know how. — Oh yes, I do know, well 
enough! 

Allmers. 
Well? 

Rita. 

I will go and throw myself away 

Allmers. 
Throw yourself away, do you say? 

Rita. 

Yes, that I will I'll throw myself straight 
*' into the arms of — of the first man that comes 
in my way! 

Allmers. 

[Looking tenderly at her and shaking hii 
headJ] That you will never do — ^my loyal, 
proud, true-hearted Rita! 

Rita. 

[Putting her arms round his neck.] Oh, you 
don't know what I might come to be if you — if 
you did not love me any more. 
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, Allmers. 

Did not love you, Rita? How can you say 
such a thing! 

Rita. 

[Half laughing, lets him go.] Why should 
I not spread my nets for that — that road-maker 
man that hangs about here? 

Allmers. 

[Relieved,] Oh, thank goodness — ^you are 
only joking. 

Rita. 

Not at all. He would do as well as any one 
else. 

Alluers. 

Ah, but I suspect he is more or less taken up 
already. 

Rita. 

So much the better! For then I should take 
him away from some one else; and that is just, 
what Eyolf has done to me. 

Allmers. 

Can you say that our little Eyolf has done 
that? 

Rita. 

[Pointing with her forefinger.] There, you 
see ! You see ! The moment you mention Eyolf *s 
name, you grow tender and your voice quivers! 
[Threateningly, clenching her hands.] Oh, 
you almost tempt me to wish 
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ALLHBR8. 

[LmMng ai her {nuAmsly.] What do I 
tempt you to wish, Rita? 

RlTA^ 

[Fehementlff, going away frem him.\ No> 
no, no — I won't tell yo« that! Never! 

Atj.mbfb, 
{Drcning nearer to het^'\ Rita} I implore 
you — for my sake and for your own — do not 
let yourself be tempted into evil. 

[BoROHKiM and Akiil come uf from the 
garden. They both show eigm of re- 
- strained emotion. They look serious 
and dejected. Asta remains out on 
tht veramdah* BoBORKii comts imio 
the room. 

BOROHSIH. 

So that is orer — ^Miss AUmers and I hare had 
our last waflL together. 

Rita. 
[Looks at him with surprise,] Ah! And 
there i« no longer journey to follow the w«lk? 

BoRQHSiM. 

Yes, for me* 

RrrA. 
For you alone? 

BoReHXIM* 

Yes, for me alone. 
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Rita. 
[Gkmces darkly ai Allmers.] Do jtra bear 
that? [TtiriM to BoiteHuif.] I'll wager H is 
some one with the evil eye that haa played ycm 
this trick* 

BORGHEIH. 

[I4^t f« h^r.] The evU eye? 

BiTA. 

[Nodding.] Yc», the eril eyc^ 

Do yon believe in the evU eye^ Mrs. Allmers? 

£lTA. 

Yes. I have begun to believe in the evil eye. 
Especially in a ckHd's evil eye. 

Allmsrs. 
[Shocked, whispers,] Rit»«*-lioweanyoik-^'*— ? 

Rita. 
[Speahhg htiK] It Is yoo that make mo so 
widced and hateful^ Alfred. 

[Confused cries and shrieks are heard in 
the distance, from the direction of the 
fiord. 

BOROHBIM. 

[Qoing to the glass door.] What noise is 
that? 

ASTA. 

[fit the doorway.] Lock at all those people 
running down to the pier I 
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Allmers. 

What can it be? [Looki out for a moment] 
No doubt it's those street urchins at some mis- 
chief again. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Calls, leaning over the verandah railings,] 
I say, you boys down there! What's the mat- 
ter? 

[Several voices are heard answering indis- 
tinctly and confusedly, 

Rita. 
What do they say? 

BORGHEIM. 

They say it's a child that's drowned. 

Allmers. 
A child drowned? 

ASTA. 

[Uneasily. ] A little boy, they say. 

Allmers. 
Oh, they can all swim, every one of them. 

Rita. 
[Shrieks in terror.] Where is Eyolf ? 

Allmers. 

Keep quiet — quiet. Eyolf is down in the 
garden, playing. 
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AsTA. 

NOj he wasn't in the garden. — 

Rita. 

[With ufitretched armi.] Oh, if only it 
isn't he! 

BORGHEIM. 

[Listens, and calls downJ] Whose child is it, 
do you say? 

[Indistinct voices are heard. Boroheim 
and AsTA utter a suppressed cry, and 
rush out through the garden. 

Allmers. 

[In an agony of dread.] It isn't Eyolf! It 
isn't Eyolf, Rita! 

Rita. 

[On the verandah, listening.] Hush! Be 
quiet! Let me hear what they are saying! 

[Rita rushes back with a piercing shriek, 
into the room. 

Allmers. 
[Following her.] What did they say? 

Rita. 

[Sinking down beside the armchair on the 
left.] They said: " The crutch is floating! " 

Allmers. 
[Almost paralysed.] No! No! No! 
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[Hoarsely.] Ejolf ! Syolf I Oh^ bbt ibey 
must save him! 

[Half dUitdcted.] they thnsi, they most I 
So predons a life I 

[He rushes down through the garden. 



ACT SECOND 

A little narrow glen hy the iide of the fiord, on 
Allmers's property. On the left, lofty old 
trees overar *h the spot. Down the slope in 
the background a brook comes leaping, and 
loses itself among the stones on the margin 
of the wood. A path winds along by the 
brook-side. To the right there are only a 
few single trees, between which the fiord 
is visible. In front is seen the comer of a 
boat-shed with a boat drawn up. Under 
the old trees on the left stands a table with 
a bench and one or two chairs, all made of 
thin birch-staves. It is a heavy, damp day, 
with driving mist-wreaths. 

Alfrsd Alliocrs^ dressed as before, sits on the 
bench, leaning his arms on the table. His 
hat lies before him. He gazes absently 
and immovably out over the water. 

Presently Asta Allmshs comes down the wood- 
path. She is carrying an open umbrella. 

AsTA. 

[Goes quietly and cautiously up to him.] You 
ought Bot to sit down here in thil gloomj 
weather^ Alfreds 

63 
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Allmers. 
[Nods slowly without answering,] 

ASTA. 

[Closing her umbreUa.] I have been search- 
ing for you such a long time. 

Allmers. 
[Without expression.] Thank you. 

AsTA. 

[Moves a chair and seats herself close to him,] 
Have you been sitting here long ? All the time } 

Allmers. 
[Does not answer at first. Presently he says,] 
No, I cannot grasp it. It seems so utterly im- 
possible. 

AsTA. 

[Laying her hand compassionately on his 
arm,] Poor Alfred! 

Allmers. 
[Gasing at her,] Is it really true then, 
Asta.^ Or have I gone mad? Or am I only 
dreaming? Oh, if it were only a dream! Just 

think, if I were to waken now! 

f * 

AsTA. 

Oh, if I could only waken you! 

Allmers. 
[Looking out over the water,] How pitiless 
the fiord looks to-day, lying so heavy and drowsy 
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— ^leaden-grey — ^with splashes of yellow — and 
reflecting the rain-clouds. 

ASTA. 

[Imploringly.] Oh^ Alfred^ don't sit staring 
out over the fiord ! 

Allmers. 

[Not heeding her.] Over the surface, yes. 
But in the depths — there sweeps the rushing 

undertow 

AsTA. 

[In terror.] Oh, for God's sake — don't think 
of the depths ! 

Allmers. 

[Looking gently at her.] I suppose you 
think he is lying close outside here? But he 
is noty Asta. You must not think that. You 
must remember how fiercely the current sweeps 
out here — straight to the open sea. 

Asta. 

[Throws herself forward against the table, 
and, sobbing, buries her face in her hands.] 
Oh, God! Oh, God! 

Allmers. 

[Heavily.] So you see, little Eyolf has 
passed so far — far away from us now. 

Asta. 

[Looks imploringly up at him.] Oh, Alfred, 
don't say such things! 

XI E 
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Allmerb. 
Why, you can reckon it out for yourself — ^you 
that are so clever. In eight-and-twenty hours 

— ^nine-and-twenty hours Let me see ! 

Let me see ! 

ASTA. 

[ShrieJcing and stopping her ears.] Alfred! 

Allmers. 
[Clenching his hand firmly upon the table,] 
Can you conceive the meaning of a thing like 
this? 

AsTA. 
[Looht at him.] Of what? 

Allmbrs. 
Of this that has been done to Rita and me. 

AsTA. 
The meaning of it? 

Allmbrs. 
[Impatiently.] Yes, the meanings I say. 
For, after all, there must be a meaning in it 
Life, existence — destiny, cannot be so utterly 
meaningless. 

AsTA. 

' Oh, who can say anything with certainty 
about these things, my dear Alfred? 

Allmers. 
[Laughs bitterly.] No, no; I believe you are 
right there. Perhaps the whole thing goes sim- 
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ply by hap-hazard — ^taking its own course, like 
a drifting wreck without a rudder* I daresay 
that is how it is. At least, it seems very like it. 

ASTA. 

[Thoughtfully.] What if it only seems ? 

Allmbrs. 
[Fehementlif.] Ah? Perhaps yon ea» un- 
ravel the mystery for me? I certainly cannot 
[More gently.] Here is Eyolf, just entering 
upon conscious life: full of such infinite possi- 
bilities — splendid possibilities perhaps: be would 
have filled my life with pride and gladness* 
And then a crazy old woman has only to come 
this way — and show a cur in a bag'^- ■ 

AsTA. 
But we don't in the least know bow it really 
happened. 

AXLMBBS. 

Yes, we do. The boys saw her row 0xA over 
the fiord. They saw Eyolf standing alone at the 
very end of the pier. They saw bini gazing 
after her — ^and then he seemed to turn giddy. 
[Quivering.] And that was how he fell over — 
and disappeared, 

AsTA. 

Yes, yes. But all the sam e 

Allmbrs. 

She has drawn him down into the depths-^ ^ 
that you may be sure of, dear. 
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ASTA. 

But^ Alfred^ why should she? 

Allmers. 
Yes^ that is just the question! Why should 
she? There is no retribution behind it all — ^no 
atonement, I mean. Eyolf never did her any 
harm. He never called names after her; he 
never threw stones at her dog. Why^ he had 
never set eyes either on her or her dog till yes^ 
terday. So there is no retribution; the whole 
thing is utterly groundless and meaningless^ 
Asta. — And yet the order of the world requires 
it. 

AsTA. 

Have you spoken to Rita of these things? 

Allmers. 
[Shakes his head.] I feel as if I can talk 
better to you about 4hem. [Drawing a deep 
breath.] And about everything else as well. 

[AsTA takes sewing-materials and a little 
paper parcel out of her pocket. All- 
mers sits looking on absently. 

Allmers. 
What have you got there, Asta? 

Asta. 
[Taking his hat,] Some black crape. 

Allmers. 
Oh, what is the use of that? 
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ASTA. 

Bita asked me to put it on. May I? 

Allmers. 

Oh, yes; as far as I'm concerned [She 

tews the crape on his hat,] 

Allmers. 
[Sitting and looking at her.] Where is Rita? 

AsTA. 

She is walking about the garden a little, I 
think. Borgheim is with her. 

Allmers. 
[Slightly surprised.] Indeed! Is Borgheim 
out here to^lay again ? 

AsTA. 
Yes. He came out by the mid-day train. 

Allmers. 
I didn't expect that. 

AsTA. 
[Sewing,] He was so fond of Eyolf. 

Allmers. 
Borgheim is a faithful soul, Asta. 

AsTA. 

[With quiet warmth.] Yes, faithful he is, 
indeed. That is certain. 
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ALLMEftS. 

[Fiaing his eyes upon her.] You are really 
fond of him? 

ASTA. 

Yea, I am. 

Allmers. 
And yet you cannot make up your mind 

ASTA. 

[interrupting,] Oh, my dear Alfred, don't 
talk of that! 

Allmers. 
Yes, yes; tell me why you cannot? 

AsTA. 

Oh, no! Please 1 You really must not ask 
me. You see, it's so painful for me. — There 
now! The hat is done. 

Allmers. 
Thank you. 

AsTA. 

And now for the left arm. 

Allmers. 
Am I to have crape on it too? 

AsTA. 
Yes, that is the custom. 

Allmers. 
Well — ^as you please. 

[She moves close up to him and begins 
to sew* 
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ASTA. 

Keep your arm still — ^then I won't prick you. 

Allmers. 

[With a half-smile.] This is like the old 
days* 

ASTA. 

Yes^ don't you think so? 

Allmers* 

When you were a little girl you used to sit 
just like this^ mending my cloUies. The first 
thing you ever sewed for me — ^that was black 
crape^ too, 

AsTA. 

Was it? 

Allmers. 

Bound my student's cap — at the time of 
father's death. 

AsTA. 

Could I sew then? Fancy, I have forgot- 
ten it. 

Allmers. 

Oh, you were such a little thing then. 

AsTA. 
Yes, I was little then. 

Allmers. 

And then, two years afterwards — ^when wc 
lost your mother — ^then again you sewed a big 
crape band on my sleeve. 
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ASTA. 

I thought it was the right thing to do. 

Alliocrs. 
[Patting her hand.] Yes, yes, it was the 
right thing to do, Asta. And then when we 

were left alone in the worlds we two . Are 

you done already? 

Asta. 
Yes. [Putting together her seming-mate- 
riaU.] It was really a beautiful time for us, 
Alfred. We two alone. 

Allmers. 
Yes, it was — ^though we had to toil so hard. 

Asta. 
You toiled. 

Allmers. 
[With more life.] Oh, you toiled too, in 
your way, I can assure you — [imUing] — ^my 
dear, faithful— Eyolf. 

Asta. 
Oh — you mustn't remind me of that stupid 
nonsense about the name. 

Allmers. 
Well, if you had been a boy, you would have 
been called Eyolf. 

Asta. 
Yes, if! But when you began to go to col- 
lege , [Smiling involuntarily.] I wonder 

how you could be so childish. 
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Allmers. 
Was it I that was childish? 

ASTA. 

Yes^ indeed^ I think it was^ as I look back 
upon it alL You were ashamed of having no 
brother — only a sister. 

Allmers* 
No, no, it was you, dear — ^you were ashamed. 

AsTA. 

Oh yes, I too, perhaps — a little.. And some-- 
how or otiier I was sorry for you 

Allmers. 
Yes, I believe you were. And then you 
hunted up some of my old boy's clothes 

AsTA. 
Your fine Sunday clothes — ^yes. Do you re- 
member the blue blouse and knickerbockers? 

Allmers. 
[His eyei dwelling upon herJ] I remember 
so well how you looked when you used to wear 
them. 

AsTA. 
Only when we were at home, alone, though. 

Allmers. 
And how serious we were, dear, and how 
mightily pleased with ourselves. I always called 
you Eyolf . 
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ASTA. 

Oh^ Alfred^ I hope you hare nerer told Rita 
this? 

Allmers. 
Yes^ I believe I did once tell her. 

ASTA. 

Oh, Alfred, how could you do that? 

Allmers. 

Well, you see — one tells one's wife everything 
-—very nearly. 

AsTA. 
Yes, I suppose one does. 

Allmers. 

[At if awakening, clutches at his forehead 
and starts up,] Oh, how can I sit here and 

AsTA. 

[Rising, looks sorrowfully at him.] What is 
the matter? 

Allmers. 

He had almost passed away from me. He 
had passed quite away. 

AsTA, 
Eyolf! 

Allmers. 

Here I sat, living in these recollections — and 
he bad no part in them. 
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ASTA. 

Tes, Alfred— little Eyolf was behind it alL 

Allmkrs. 

No^ he was not. He slipped out of my mem- 
ory — out of my thoughts. I did not see him 
for a moment as we sat here talking. I utterly 
forgot him all that time. 

AsTA. 

But surely you must take some rest in your 
sorrow. 

Allmkrs. 

No^ no^ no; that is just what I will not do!_ 
I must not — I have no right — and no heart for 
it, either. [Going in great excitement towarde 
the right] All my thoughts must be out there^ 
where he lies drifting in the depths! 

AsTA. 

[Fotlotving him and holding him bach.] Al- 
fred—Alfred! Don't go to the fiord. 

Allmkrs. 

I must go out to himl Let me go^ Asta! I 
will take the boat 

AsTA. 

[In terror.] Don't go to the fiord^ I say! 

Allmkrs. 

[Yielding.] No^ no— I will not Only let 
me alone. 
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ASTA. 

[Leading him hack to the table,] You must 
rest from your thoughts^ Alfred. Come here 
and sit down. 

Allmers. 

[Making as if to seat himself on the bench,] 
Weil, well — SL8 you please. 

ASTA. 

No, I won't let you sit there. 

Allmers. 
Yes, let me. 

AsTA. 

No, don't. For then you will only sit looking 

out [Force* him down upon a chair, with 

his back to the right.] There now. Now that's 
right [Seats herself upon the bench,] And 
now we can talk a little again. 

Allmers. 
[Drawing a deep breath audibly,] It was 
good to deaden the sorrow and heartache for a 
moment. 

AsTA. 

You must do so, Alfred* 

Allmers. 
But don't you think it is terribly weak and 
tmfeeling of me — ^to be able to do so? 

AsTA. 
Oh, no — I am sure it is impossible to keep 
circling for ever round one fixed thought. 
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Allmers. 

Yes^ for me it is impossible. Before yon 
came to me^ here I sat^ torturing myself un- 
speakably with this crushing^ gnawing sor- 
row 

ASTA. 

Yes? 

Allmers. 

And would you believe it, Asta ? H'm 



AsTA. 

WeU? 

Allmers. 

In the midst of all the agony, I found myself 
speculating what we should have for dinner 
to-day. 

AsTA. 

[Soothingly,] Well, well, if only it rests 

you to 

Allmers. 

Yes, just fancy, dear — it seemed as if it did 
give me rest. [Holds out his hand to her across 
the table,] How good it is, Asta, that I have 
you with me. I am so glad of that. Glad, glad 
— even in my sorrow. 

AsTA. 

[Looking earnestly at him.] You ought most 
of all to be glad that you have Rita. 

Allmers. 

Yes, of course I should. But Rita is no kin 
to me — it isn't like having a sister. 
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ASTA. 

[Eagerly.] Do you say that, Alfred? 

Allmers. 
, Yes, our family is a thing apart [Half 
jeHinglif,] We have always had vowels for our 
initials. Don't you remember how often we 
used to speak of that? And all our relations 
— ^all equally poor. And we have all the same 
colour of eyes. 

ASTA. 

Do you think I have ? 

Allmers. 
No, you take entirely after your mother. You 
are not in the least like the rest of us — ^not 
even like father. But all the same 

AsTA. 
All the same ? 

Allmers. 
Well, I believe that living together has, as it 
were, stamped us in each other's image — ^men- 
tally, I mean. 

AsTA. 
[With warm emotion.] Oh, you must never 
say that, Alfred. It is only I that have taken 
my stamp from you; and it is to you that I owe 
everything — every good thing in the world. 

Allmers. 
[Shaking his head,] You owe me nothing, 
Asta. On the contrar y 
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ASTA. 

I owe you everything I You must never doubt 
tliat No sacrifice has been too great for 

you 

Allmbrs. 

[Interrupting.] Oh, nonsense — sacrifice ! 
Don't talk of such a thing. — I have only loved 
you, Asta, ever since you were a little child. 
[After a short pause.] And then it always 
seemed to me that I had so much injustice to 
make up to you for. 

Asta. 
[Astonished.] Injustice? You? 

Allmers. 
Not precisely on my own account But 

Asta. 
[Eagerly.] But ? 

Allmers. 
On father's. 

Asta. 

[Half rising from the bench.] On — father's ! 
[Sitting down again.] What do you mean by 
that, Alfred? 

Allmers. 

Father was never really kind to you. 

Asta. 
[Vehemently.] Oh, don't say that I 
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Allmers. 

Yes, it is true He did not love you — ^not 
aa he ought to have. 

AsTA. 

[Evoiively.] No, perhaps not as he loved 
you. That was only naturaL 

Allmers. 

[Continuing.] And he was often hard to 
your mother, too — at least in the last years. 

AsTA. 

[Softly.] Mother was so much, much younger 
than he — ^remember that. 

Allmers. 

Do you think they were not quite suited to 
each other? 

AsTA. 
Perhaps not. 

Allmers. 

Yes, but still . Father, who in other ways 

was so gentle and warm-hearted — so kindly 
towards every one 

AsTA. 

[Quietly.] Mother, too, was not always as 
she ought to have been. 

Allmers. 
Your tnother was not! 
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ASTA. 

Perhaps not always. 

Allmers. 
Towards father^ do you mean? 

AsTA. 
Yes. 

Allmers. 
I never noticed that. 

AsTA. 
[Struggling tcith her tears, rises,"] Oh, my 
dear Alfred — ^let them rest — ^those who are , 
gone. [She goes towards the right. 

Allmers. 
[Rising.] Yes, let them rest. [Wringing 
his hands.] But those who are gone — it is 
they that won't let ns rest, Asta. Neither day 
nor night. 

Asta. 
[Looks warmly at him.] Time will make it 
all seem easier, Alfred. 

Allmers. 
[Looking helplessly at her.] Yes, don't you 
think it will? — But how I am to get over these 
terrible first days [Hoarsely.] — ^that is what I 
cannot imagine. 

Asta. 
[Imploringly, laying her hands on his shoul- 
ders.] Go up to Rita. Oh, please do 

XI F 
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Allhers. 

[Vehemently, nithdrawing from her.] No, 
no, no — don't talk to me of that! I cannot, I 
tell you. [More calmly.] Let me remain here, 
with you. 

Asta. 

Well, I will not leave you. 

Allmers. 

[Seizing her hand and holding U fast] 
Thank you for that! [Looks out for a time 
over the fiord.] Where is my little Eyolf now? 
[Smiling sadly to her,] Can you tell me that 
— my big, wise Eyolf .^ [Shaking his head.] 
No one in all the world can tell me that. I 
know only this one terrible thing — that he is 
gone from me. 

Asta. 

[Looking up to the left, and withdrawing her 
hand.] Here they are coming. 

[Mrs. Allmers and Engineer Borghbim 
come down by the wood-path, she lead- 
ing the nay. She wears a dark dress 
and a black veil over her head. He 
has an umbrella under his arm. 

Allmers. 

[Going to meet her.] How is it with you, 
Rita? 

Rita. 
[Passing him.] Oh, don't ask. 
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Allmkrs. 
Why do you come licre? 

Rita. 
Only to look for yon. What are yon doing? 

Allhers. 
Nothing. Asta came down to me. 

Rita. 

Yes^ but before Asta came? Yon have been 
away from me all the morning. 

Allmbrs. 

I have been sitting here looking out orer the 
water. 

RrrA. 

Ugh, — ^how can yon? 

Allmbrs. 
[Impatiently.] I like best to be alone now. 

Rita. 

{Moving restlessly about.] And then to sit 
stilll To stay in one placel 

Allmers. 
I have nothing in the world to move for. 

Rita. 

I cannot bear to be anywhere long. Least of 
all here — with the fiord at my very feet. 
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Allmers. 
It is just the nearness of the fiord 



Rita. 
[To BoRGHEiK.] Don't you think he should 
come back with the rest of us? 

BOROHEIM. 

[To Allmers.] I believe it would be better 
for you. 

Allmers. 
No^ no; let me stay where I am. 

Rita. 
Then I will stay with you, Alfred. 

Allmers. 
Very well; do so, then. You remain too, 
Asta. 

ASTA. 

[Whispers to Borgheim.] Let us leave them 
alone ! 

Borgheim. 

[With a glance of comprehension.] Miss 
Allmers, shall we go a little further — along the 
shore .^ For the very last time? 

AsTA. 
[Taking her umbrella.] Yes, come. Let us 
go a little further. 

[Asta and Borgheim go out together be- 
hind the boat-shed, Allmers wanders 
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about for a little. Then he seats him- 
self on a stone under the trees on the 

RlTA^ 

[Comes up and stands before him, her hands 
folded and hanging donm.] Can yon think the 
thought^ Alfred — ^tiiat we have lost Eyolf ? 

Allmers. 
[Looking sadly at the ground,] We mnst 
accustom ourselves to think it. 

Rita. 
I cannot. I cannot And then that horrible 
sight that will haunt me all my life long. 

Allmers. 
[Looking up.] What sight? What have you 
seen? 

Rita. 
I have seen nothing myself. I have only 
heard it told. Oh ! 

Allmers. 
You may as well tell me at once. 

RriA. 
I got Borgheim to go down with me to the 

pier 

Allmers* 
What did you want there? 

Rita. 
To question the boys as to how it happened. 
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Alliuers. 
But we know that. 

Rita. 
We got to know more. 

Allmkrs. 
WeU? 

Rita. 
It is not tme that he disappeared all at once. 

Allmkrs. 
Do they say that now? 

Rita. 
Yes. They say they saw him lying down on 
the botUmi. Deep down in the clear water. 

Allmers. 
[Grinding his teeth.] And they didn't save 
him! 

Rita. 
I suppose they could not. 

Allmers. 
They could swim — every one of them. Did 
they tell you how he was lying whilst they could 
see him? 

Rita. 
Yes. They said he was lying on his back. 
And with grcat^ open eyes* 

Allmers. 
Open eyes. But quite still? 
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RlTA« 

Yes^ quite still. And then something came 
and swept him awaj. They called it the under- 
tow. 

Allme&s. 

[Nodding tlotvlif.] So that was the last they 
saw of him. 

Rita. 

[Suffocated with tears.] Yes. 

Allmers. 

[In a duU voice,] And never — ^never will 
any one see him again. 

Rita. 

[WaHing,] I shall see him day and night, 
as he lay down there. 

* Allmers. 
With greats open eyes. 

Rita. 

[Shuddering.] Yes, with great, open eyes. 
I see them ! I see them now ! 

Allmers. 

[Rises slowly and looks with quiet menace at 
her.] Were they evil, those ejea, Rita? 

RrrA. 
[Turning pale.] Evil ! 
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Allmers. 
[Going close up to her,] Were they evil 
eyes that stared np? Up from the depths? 

Rita. 
[Shrinking from him.] Alfred ! 

Allmers. 
[FoUotving her,] Answer me! Were they a 
child's evil eyes? 

Rita. 
[Shrieks.] Alfred! Alfred! 

Allmers. 
_ Now things have come ahout — ^just as you 
wished^ Rita. 

Rita. 
I! What did / wish? 

Allmers. 
That Eyolf was not here. 

Rita. 
Never for a moment have I wished that I That 
Eyolf should not stand between us — ^that was 
what I wished. 

Allmers. 
Well, well — ^he docs net stand between us any 
more. 

Rita. 
[Softly, gazing straight before her,] Per- 
haps now more than ever. [With a sudden 
shudder.] Oh, that horrible sight! 
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Allmers. 
[Nodt.] The child's evil eyes* 

Rita.. 
[In dread, recoiling from him.] Let me be, 
Alfred! I am afraid of you. I have never 
seen yon like this before. 

Allmers. 
[Looks harshly and coldly at her.] Sorrow 
makes us wicked and hatef uL 

Rita. 
[Terrified, and yet defiant,] That is what I 
fed, too. 

[Allmers goes towards the right and looks 
out over the fiord. Rita seats herself 
at the table. A short pause. 

Allmers. 
[Turning his head towards her.] You never 
reflJly and truly loved him — ^never! 

Rita. 
[With cold self-control.] Eyolf would never 
let me take him really and truly to my heart. 

Allmers. 
Because you did Bot want to. 

RriA. 

Oh yes, I did. I did want to. But some one 
stood in the way — even from the first. 
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Allmers. 
[Turning right round.] Do you mean that 
I stood in tlie way? 

Rita. 
Oh, no — ^not at first. 

Allhbrs. 
[Coming nearer her.] Who, then? 

Rita. 
His aunt* 

Allhsbs. 
Asta? 

Rita. 
Yes. Asta stood and barred the way for me. 

Allmbrs. 
Can you say that, Rita? 

Rita. 
Yes. Asta — she took him to her heart — from 
the moment that happened — that miserable f alL 

Al/LMERS. 

If she did so, she did it in love. 

Rita. 
[Vehemently.] That is just it! I cannot 
endure to share anything with any one! Not 
in love. 

Allmers. 
We two should have shared him between us 
in love. 
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Rita. 
[Looking seomfuUy at Mm.] We? Oh^ the 
truth is jou have never had any real love for 
him either. 

Allmers* 

[Lookt at her in a9toni»hmentJ\ I have 

not ! 

Rita. 

No, you have not At first you were so utterly 
taken up by that book of yours — ^about Respon- 
sibility. 

Allmers. 

[Forcibly,'] Yes, I was. But my very book 
— I sacrificed for Eyolf *s sake. 

Rita. 
Not out of love for him. 

Allmers. 
Why then, do you suppose? 

Rita. 
Because you were consumed with mistrust of 
yourself. Because you had begun to doubt 
whether you had any great vocation to live for 
in the world. 

Allmers. 
[Observing her closely.] Could you see that 
in me? 

Rita. 
Oh, yes — ^little by little. And then you needed 
sometliJng new to fill up your life. — It seems / 
was not enough for you any longer. 
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Allmers. 
That is the law of change^ Rita*. 

Rita. 

And thrt was why you wanted to make a 
prodigy of poor little Eyolf . 

( Allmers. 

That was not what I wanted. I wanted to 
make a happy haman being of him. — That^ and 
nothing more. 

Rita. 

But not out of love for him. Look into your- 
self ! [With a certain shyness of expression.] 
Search out all that lies under — and behind your 
action. 

Allmers. 

[Avoiding her eyes.] There is something you 
shrink from saying. 

RriA. 
And you too. 

Allmers. 

[Looks thoughtfully at her.] If it is as you 
say^ then we two have never really possessed 
our own child. 

Rita. 

No. Not in perfect love. 

Allmers. 
And yet we are sorrowing so bitterly for him^ 



^^ 
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Rita. 

[With tarcasm,] Yes, isn't it cnrious that 
we should grieve like this over a little stranger 
boy? 

Allmers. 

[With an outburst.] Oh, don't call him a 
stranger! 

RriA. 

[Sadl^ shaking her headJ] We never won 
the boy, Alf red. Not I — nor you either. 

Allhers. 

[Wringing his hands,] And now it is too 
late! Too late! 

Rita. 
And no consolation anywhere — ^in anything. 

Allhers. 

[With sudden passion.] You are the guilty 
one in this! 

Rita. 
[RUing.] I! 

Allhers. 

Yes, you! It was your fault that he became 
— ^what he was! It was your fault that he 
could not save himself when he fell into the 
water. 

Rita. 

[With a gesture of repulsion.] Alfred — you 
shall not throw the blame upon me! 
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Allmers. 

[More and more he$%de himself J\ Yes, yes, 
I do! It was you that left the helpless child 
tinwatched upon the table. 

HiTA. 

He was lying so comfortably among the cnsh- 
ions, and sleeping so soundly. And you had 
promised to look after him. 

Allmers. 

Yes, I had. [Lowering his voice,] But then 
you came — ^you, you, you — and lured me to you. 

RriA. 

[Looking defiantlif at him,] Oh, better own 
^ at once that you forgot the child and everything 
else. 

Allmers. 

[In suppressed desperation,] Yes, that is 
true. [Lower.] I forgot the child — ^in your 
arms! 

BiTA. 

[Exasperated,] Alfred ! Alfred — this is in- 
tolerable of you! 

Allmers* 

[In a low voice, clenching his fists before her 
face,] In that hour you condemned little Eyolf 
to death. 

BiTA. 

[Wildly. ] You, tool You, too— if it is as 
you say ! 
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Allmsrs. 

Oh yes — call me to account^ too — ^if you will. 
We have sinned^ both of us. And so^ after all^ 
there was retribution in Eyolf's death. 

BriA. 
Betribution? 

Allmsrs. 

[With more ielf-controL] Yes. Judgment 
upon you and me. Now, as we stand here, we 
have our deserts. While he lived, we let our- 
selves shrink away from him in secret, abject 
remorse. We could not bear to see it — the thing 
be had to drag with him 

Rita. 
[Whispers.] The crutch.:^- 

Allmsrs. 

Yes, that And now, what we now call sorrow 
and heartache — is really the gnawing of con-, 
science, Rita. Nothing else. 

Rita. 

[Gasing helplessly at him.] I feel as if all 
this must end in despair — ^in madness for both 
of us. For we can never — never make it good 
again. 

Allmsrs. 

[Passing into a calmer mood.] I dreamed 
about Eyolf last night. I thought I saw him 
coming up from the pier. He could run like 
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other boys. So nothing had happened to him — 
neither the one thing nor the other. And the 
torturing reality was nothing but a dream^ I 

thought. Oh, how I thanked and blessed 

[Checking himself.] H'm! 

HiTA. 

[Looking at him.] Whom? 

Allmers. 
[Evasivelff.] Whom ? 

Rita. 
Yes; whom did you thank and bless P 

Allmers. 
[Putting aside the question.] I was only 
dreaming, you know 

Rita. 
One whom you yourself do not believe in? 

Allmers. 
That was how I felt, all the same. Of course, 
I was sleeping 

Rita. 
[ Reproachfully. ] You should not have taught 
me to doubt, Alfred. 

Allmers. 
Would it have been right of me to let you 
go through life with your mind full of empty 
fictions ? 
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Rita. 

It would have been better for me; for tben I 
should have had something to take refuge in. 
Now I am utterly at sea. 

Allhers. 

[Observing her closely,] If you had the 

choice now . If you could foUow Eyolf to 

where he is ? 

BiTA. 

Yes? What then? 

Allmbrs. 

If you were fully assured that you would find 
him again — know him — ^understand him ? 

Rita. 
Yes, yes; what then? 

Allmbrs. 

Would you, of your own free will, take the 
leap over to him? Of your own free will leave 
everything behind you? Renounce your whole 
earthly life? Would you, Rita? 

Rita. 
ISoftly.] Now, at once? 

Allmbrs. 

Yes; to-day. This very hour. Answer me — 
would you? 

XI o 
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Rita. 

[Heiitating.] Oh, I don't know, Alfted. 
No! I think I should have to stay here with 
you, a little while. 

Allhers. 
For my sake? 

Rita. 

Yes, only for your sake. 

Allhers. 

But afterwards ? Would you then ? An- 
swer ! 

Rita. 

Oh, what can I answer? I could not go 
away from you. Nercr! Never! 

Allhers. 

But suppose now I went to Eyolf ? And you 
had the fullest assurance that you would meet 
both him and me there. Then would you come 
over to us? 

Rita. 

I should want to — so much! so muchf 

But 

Allhers. 
WeU? 

Rita. 

[Moaning softly.] 1 could not — I feel it. 
No, no^ I never could! Not for all the glory 
of heaven ! 

Allhers. 

Nor I. 
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Rita. 

No^ you feel it ao, too^ don't you, Alfred! 
You could not either^ could you? 

AllmSrs. 

No. iPor it is here^ in the life of earthy that 
we living heinga are at home. 

Rita. 

Ye0^ here lies the kind of happiness that we 
can understand. 

Allmbrs. 
[Diirkl^,] Oh^ happiness — happiness 

Rita. 

You mean that happiness — ^that we can never 
find it again? [Looks inquiringly at h%m,\ 

But if ? [Vehemently J\ No^ noj I dare 

not say it! Nor even think it! 

Allmers. 
Yes, say it — say it, Rita. 

Rita. 

[HeHtatinglyJ] Could we not try to ? 

Would it not be possible to forget him? 

Allmers. 
Forget Eyolf ? 

Rita. 
Forget the anguish and remorse, I mean. 
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Allmers. 

Can you wish it? 

Rita. 

Yes, — ^if it were possible. [With an out- 
burst] For this — I cannot bear this for ever! 
Oh, can we not think of something that will 
bring ns f orgetf ulness ! 

Allmers. 
[Shakes his head.] What could that be? 

BiTA. 

Could we not see what travelling would do — 
far away from here? 

Allmers. 

From home? "When you know you are never 
really well anywhere but here. 

Rita. 

Well, then, let us have crowds of people about 
us! Keep open house! Plunge into something 
that can deaden and dull our tiioughts. 

Allmers. 

Such a life would be impossible for me. — 
No, — ^rather than that, I would try to take up 
my work again. 

Rita. 

[Bitingly.] Your work — the work that has 
always stood like a dead wall between us! 
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Allmers. 

[Slowly, looking fixedly at her.] There must 
always be a dead wall between us two^ from this 
time forth. 

Rita. 

Why must there ? 

Allmers. 

Who knows but that a child's great^ open 
eyes are watching us day and night. 

Rita. 

[Softly, shuddering.] Alfred — ^how terrible 
to think of! 

Allmers. 

Our love has been like a consuming fire. Now 
it must be quenched 

RriA. 
[With a movement towards him,] Quenched! 

Allmers. 
[Hardly.] It is quenched — ^in one of us. 

Rita. 

[As if petrified.] And you dare say that 
to me! 

Allmers. 

'[More gently.] It is dead^ Rita. But in 
what I now feel for you — ^in our common guilt 
and need of atonement — I seem to foresee a sort 
of resurrection 
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Rita. 
[Fehementli/.] I don't care a bit about any 
yesurrectionl 

Allmers. 
Rita! 

Rita. 
I am a warm-blooded being! I don't go 
drowsing abont — ^with fishes' blood in my veins. 
[Wringing her hands.] And now to be im- 
prisoned for life — in anguish and remorse ! Im- 
prisoned with one who is no longer mine^ mine^ 
mine! 

Allmers. 
It must have ended so^ sometime^ Rita. 

Rita. 
Must have ended so! The love that in the 
beginning rushed forth so eagerly to meet with 
love! 

Allmers. 
My love did not rush forth to you in the 
beginning. 

Rita. 
What did you feel for me, first of all P 

Allmers. 
Dread. 

Rita. 
That I can understand. How was it, then, 
that I won you after all? 

Allmers. 
[In a low voice,] You were so entrandngly 
beautiful, Rita. 
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Rita. 

[Looks tearchingly at ^tm.] Then that was 
the only reason? Say it, Alfred! The only 
reason? 

Allhebs. 

[Conquering himself. \ No^ there was an- 
other as weU. 

RriA. 

[With an outburst.'] I can gaess what that 
was ! It was " my gold, and my green forests/' 
as you call it Was it not so, Alfred? 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 

[Looks at him with deep reproach.] How 
conld yon — ^how could you! 

Allhers. 
I had Asta to think of. 

Rita. 

[Angrily.] Yes, Asta! [Bitterly.] Then it 
was really Asta that brought us two together? 

Allmers. 

She knew nothing about it. She has no sus- 
picion of it, even to this day. 

Rita. 

[Rejecting the plea.] It was Asta, neverthe- 
less! [Smiling, with a sidelong glance of 
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scorru] Or, no — ^it was little Eyolf. Little 
Eyolf, my dear! 

Allmers* 

Eyolf ? 

Rita. 
Yes, you used to call her Eyolf, did you not? 
I seem to remember your telling me so — once, 
in a moment of confidence. [Coining up to 
him.] Do you remember it — ^that entrancingly 
beautiful hour, Alfred? 

Allmbrs. 
[Recoiling, as if in horror.] I remember 
nothing! I will not remember! 

Rita. 
[Following him.] It was in that hour — 
when your other little Eyolf was crippled for 
Ufe! 

Allmbrs. 
[In a hollow voice, supporting himself against 
the table.] Retribution! 

Rita. 
[Menacingly.] Yes, retribution! 

[AsTA and Borohbim return hy way of the 
hoat'shed. She is carrying some water- 
lilies in her hand. 

Rita. 
[With self-control.] Well, Asta, have you 
and Mr. Borgheim talked things thoroughly 
over? 
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ASTA. 

Oh, yes — pretty well. 

[She puts down her umbrella and layi the 
flowert upon a chair. 

BOROHEIM. 

Miss Allmers has been very silent daring our 
walk. 

Rita. 

Indeed, has she? Well, Alfred and I have 
talked things out thoroughly enough 

ASTA. 

[Looking eagerly at both of them.] What is 

this ? 

Rita. 

Enough to last all our lifetime, I say. - 
[Breaking off.] Come now, let us go up to the 
house, all four of us. We must have company 
about us in future. It will never do for Alfred 
and me to be alone. 

Allmers. 
Yes, do you go ahead, you two. [Turning.] 
I must speak a word to you before we go, Asta. 

Rita. 
[Looking at him.] Indeed? Well then, you 
come with me, Mr. Borgheim. 

[Rita a$id Borohsim go up the wood-path. 

Asta. 
[Anxiously.] Alfred, what is the matter? 
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Allmers. 
[Darkly.] Only that I cannot endmre to be 
here any more. 

Asta. 
Here! With Rita, do you mean? 

Allmers. 
Yes. Rita and I cannot go on living to- 
gether. 

Asta. 
[Sews hit arm and shakes it] Oh^ Alfred 
— don't say anything so terrible! 

Allmers. 
It is the truth I am telling you. We are 
making each other wicked and hatef uL 

Asta. 
[With painful emotion,] I had never — ^never 
dreamt of anything like tiiis ! 

Allmers. 
I did not realise it either^ till to-day. 

Asta. 

And now you want to ! What is it you 

really want, Alfred? 

Allmers. 
I want to get away from everything hcie— * 
far, far away from it alL 

Asta. 
And to stand quite alone in the world? 
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[Nod9*] Am I use^ to^ before^ jea. 

AtTA, 

Bat yoa are not fitted for living alone I 

Allmers. 

Oh^ yes. I was so in the old dajs^ at anj 
rate. 

ASTA. 

In the old days^ yes; for then yoo h^ad me 
with you. 

AxLMm«. 

[Trying to take her hand.] Yes. And it is 
to jou, Asta^ that I now want to come home 
again. 

ASTA. 

[Eluding him.] To me! No^ no^ Alfred! 
That ia (foite impossible. 

Allmvrs. 

[Looks iadly at her.] Then Borgheim stands 
in the way after all? 

AsTA. 

[Eamettly.] No, no; he does not! That is 
quite a mistake! 

Allmebs. 

Good. Then I will come to you — my dear, 
dear sister. I must come to you again — ^home 
to you, to be purified and ennobled after my 
life with 
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ASTA. 

[Shocked.] Alfred, — ^you are doing Rita a 
great wrong! 

Allhbrs. 

I have done her a great wrong. But not in 
this. Oh, think of it, Asta — ^think of our life 
together, yonrs and mine. Was it not like one 
long holj-daj from first to last? 

Asta. 
Yes, it was, Alfred. But we can never live 
, it over again. 

Allmsrs. 
[Bitterly.] Do you mean that marriage has 
so irreparably ruined me? 

Asta. 
[Quietly.] No, that is not what I mean. 

Allmers. 
Well, then we two will live our old life over 
again. 

Asta. 
[With decision.] We cannot, Alfred. 

Allmers. 
Yes, we can. For the love of a brother and 

sister 

Asta. 
[Eagerly.] What of it? 

Allmers. 
That is the only relation in life that is not 
subject to the law of change. 
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ASTA. 

[Softly and tretnblinglt/,] But if that rela- 
tion were not 

Allmers, 
Not ? 

AsTA. 

not our relation? 

Allmers. 

[Stares at her in astonishment.] Not ours? 
Why, what can you mean by that? 

AsTA. 
It is best I should tell you at once, Alfred. 

Allmers. 
Yes, yes; tell me! 

AsTA. 

The letters to mother . Those in my 

portfolio 

Allmers. 
Well? 

AsTA. 

You must read them — when I am gone. 

Allmers. 
Why must I ? 

AsTA. 

[Struggling with herself.] For then you 
will see tihiat 
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Allmbrs. 
WeU? 

ASTA. 

— ^that I have no right to bear your father's 
name. 

Allmerb. 

[Staggering backtvardi.] Asta! What is this 
you say! 

Asta. 

Read the letters- Then you will see — and 
understand. And perhaps have some forgiveness 
— for mother^ too. 

Allmers. , 

[Clutching at hi$ forehead,] I cannot gtasp 
this — I cannot realise the thought. You, Asta — 

you are not 

Asta. 

You are not my brother, Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[QuicJcly, half defiantly, looking at her.] 
Well, but what difference does that really make 
in our relation? Practically none at all. 

Asta. 

[Shaking her head,] It makes all the differ- 
ence, Alfred. Our relation is not that of brother 
and sister. 

Allmers. 

No, no. But it is none the less sacred for 
that — it will always be equally sacred« 
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ASTA. 

Do not forget — that it is subject to the law . 
of change^ as yon said jnst now. 

Allhers. 

[Looks inquiringly at her,] Do yon mean 
that 

ASTA« 

[Quietly, hut with warm emotion.] Not a 
word more — my dear^ dear Alfred, [Takes up 
the flowers from the chair.] Do you see these 
water-lilies ? 

Allmers. 

[Nodding slowly.] They are the sort that 
shoot up — from the very depth, 

ASTA. 

I pulled them in the tarn — ^where it flows out 
into the fiord. [Holds them out to him.] Will 
you take them^ Alfred? 

Allmers. 
[Taking them.] Thanks. 

AsTA, 

[With tears in her eyes.] They are a last 
greeting to you, from — ^f rom little Eyolf . 

Allmers. 

[Looking at her.] From Eyolf out yonder?. 
Or from you? 
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ASTA. 

[Softly.] From both of us. [Taking up her 
umbrella,] Now come with me to Rita. 

[She goe9 up the tvood-path. 

Allmers. 

[TaJcee up his hat from the table, and whis- 
pers sadly,] Asta. Eyolf. Little Eyolf ! 

[He follows her up the path. 



ACT THIRD 

An elevation, overgronm mith shrubs, in All- 
HERs's garden. At the back a fheer cliff, 
with a railing along it* edge, and with fteps 
on the left leading downwards. An exten- 
sive view over the fiord, which lies deep 
below. A flagstaff with lines, but no flag, 
stands by the railing. In front, on the 
right, a summer-house, covered with creep- 
ers and wild vines. Outside it, a bench. 
It is a late summer evening, with clear sky. 
Deepening twilight. 

AsTA is sitting on the bench, with her hands in 
her lap. She is wearing her outdoor dress 
and a hat, has her parasol at her side, and 
a little travelling-bag on a strap over her 
shoulder. 

BoRGHEiM comes up from the back on the left 
He, too, has a travelling-bag over his shouU 
der. He is carrying a roUed-up flag. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Catching sight of Asta.] Oh, so you are 
up here ! 

Asta. 

Yes, I am taking my last lock out over the 
fiord. 

113 
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BOROHEIM. 

Then I am glad I happened to come np. 

ASTA. 

Have you been searching for me? 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes, I have. I wanted to saj good-bye to 
you — for the present. Not for good and all, I 
hope* 

ASTA. 

[With a faint tnttZe.] You are persevering. 

BOROHEIM. 

A road-maker has got to be. 

AsTA. 

Have you seen anything of Alfred? Or of 
Rita? 

BOROUEIM. 

Yes, I saw them both. 

AsTA. 
Together? 

BOROHEIM. 

No — apart 

AsTA. 

What are you going to do with that flag? 

BORGHEIM. 

Mrs. AUmers asked me to come up and hoist 
it. 
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AflTA. 

Hoist a flag just now? 

BOROHEIM. 

Half-mast high. She wants it to flj both 
night and day^ she says. 

ASTA. 

[Sighing.] Poor Rita! And poor Alfred! 

BoROHEIM. 

[Busied with the flag.] Have yon the heart 
to leave them? I ask^ because I see yon are in 
travelling-dress. 

AsTA. 

[In a low voice.] I must go. 

BOROHEIM. 

Well, if yon must, then ► 



AsTA. 

And yon are going, too, to-night? 

BORGHBIM. 

I niDst, too. I am going by the train. Are 
yon going that way? 

AsTA. 
No. I shall take the steamer. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Glancing at her.] We each take our own 
way, then? 
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ASTA. 

Yes. 

[She sits and looks on while he hoists the 
flag half-mast high. When he has 
done he goes up to her. 

BOROHEIM. 

Miss Asta ^you can't think how grieved I 

am about little Eyolf . 

Asta. 
[Looks up at him,] Yes^ I am sure you feel 
it deeply. 

BOROHEIM. 

And the feeling tortures me. For the fact is^ 
grief is not much in my way. 

Asta. 
[Raising her eyes to the flag,] It will pass 
over in time — ^all of it. All our sorrow. 

BOROHEIM. 

All? Do you believe that? 

Asta. 
Like a squall at sea. When once you have 
got far away from here, then 

BOROHEIM. 

It will have to be very far away indeed. 

Asta. 
And then you have this great new road-work, 
too. 
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BORGHEIM. 

But no one to help me in it. 

ASTA. 

Oh jes, surelj you have. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Shaking hit head.] No one. No one to 
share the gladness with. For it is gladness that 
most needs sharing. 

ASTA. 

Not the labour and trouble? 

BORGHBIM. 

Pooh — ^that sort of tiling one can always get 
through alone. 

AsTA. 

But the gladness — that must be shared with 
some one^ you think? 

BOROHBIM. 

Yes; for if not^ where would be the pleasure 
in being glad? 

AsTA. 

Ah yes — ^perhaps there is something in that. 

BOROHEIM. 

Oh^ of course^ for a certain time you can go 
on feeling glad in your own heart. But it won't 
do in the long run. No^ it takes two to be glad. 

AsTA. 

Always two? Never more? Never many? 
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BOROHEIM. 

Well, you see — then it becomes a quite differ- 
ent matter. Miss Asta — are you sure you can 
never make up your mind to share gladness and 
success and — and labour and trouble, with one — 
with one alone in all the world? 

Asta, 
I have tried it — once. 

BOROHEIM. 

Have you? 

Asta. 
Yes, all the time that my brother — ^that Al- 
fred and J lived together. 

BORGHEIM. 

Oh, with your brother, yes. But that is alto- 
gether different. That ought rather to be called 
peace than happiness, I should say. 

Asta« 
It was delightful, all the same. 

BORGHKIM. 

There now — ^you see even that seemed to you 
delightful. But just think now — ^if he had not 
been your brother I 

Asta. 

[Makes a movement to rise, hut remaim Wl- 
ting,] Then we should never have been to- 
gether. For I was a child then — ^and he wasn't 
much more. 



« 
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BORGHEIM. 

[After a pause.] Was it so delightful — 
that time? 

ASTA. 

Oh yes^ indeed it was. 

BORGHEIM. 

Was there much that was really bright and 
happy in your life then? 

AsTA. 

Oh yea, »o much. You cannot think how 
much. 

BORGHEIM. 

Tell me a little about it^ Miss Asta. 

Abta. 
Oh^ there are only trifles to telL 

BORGHEIM. 

Such as ? WeU? 

Abta. 
Such as the time when Alfred had passed his 
examination — ^and had distinguished himself. 
And then^ from time to time^ when he got a 
post in some school or other. Or when he would 
sit at home working at an article — and would 
read it aloud to me. And then when it would 
appear in some magazine. 

BOROHEIM. 

Yes^ I can quite see that it must have been a 
peaceful^ delightful life — a brother and sister 
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sharing all their joys. [Shaking hit head.] 
What I cannot understand is that your brother 
could ever give you up, Asta. 

Abta. 

[With suppressed emotion.] Alfred married^ 
you know. 

BORGHEIM. 

Was not that very hard for you? 

Asta. 

Yes, at first. It seemed as though I had 
utterly lost him all at once. 

BORGHSIM. 

Well, luckily it was not so bad as that. 

Asta. 
No. 

BoROHsni. 

But, all the same — how could he! Go and 
marry, I mean — ^when he could have kept you 
with him, alone! 

Asta. 

[Looking straight in front of her.] He was 
subject to the law of change, I suppose. 

BORGHEIM. 

The law of change? 

Asta. 
So Alfred calls it 
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BORGHSIM. 

Pooh — ^what a stupid law that must be! I 
don't believe a bit in that law. 

ASTA. 

[Biiing.] Yon may come to believe in itj in 
time. 

BOROHBIM. 

Never in all my life! [Insistently,] But 
listen now^ Miss Asta! Do be reasonable — for 
once in a way — ^in this matter^ I mean 

ASTA. 

[Interrupting him,] Oh^ no^ no— don't let 
ns begin upon that again! 

BOROHBIH. 

[Continuing as before.] Yes, Asta — I can't 
possibly give yon up so easily. Now your 
brother has everything as he wishes it. He can 
live his life quite contentedly without you. He 
doesn't require you at all. Then this — this — 
that at one blow has changed your whole posi- 
tion here 

Asta. 

[With a start.] What do you mean by that? 

BORGHBIM. 

The loss of the child. What else should I 
mean? 

Asta. 

[Recovering her self-controL] Little Eyolf 
is gone, yes. 
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BORGHEIM. 

And what more does that leave you to do 
here? Yon have not the poor little boy to take 
care of now. Yon have no duties — ^no claims 
upon yon of any sort 

ASTA. 

Oh^ please^ Mr. Borgheim — don't make it so 
hard for me. 

BoROHEIlf. 

I must; I should be mad if I did not try my 
uttermost. I shall be leaving town before very 
lang^ and perhaps I shall have no opportunity 
of meeting you there. Perhaps I shall not see 
you again for a long^ long time. And who 
knows what may happen in the meanwhile? 

AsTA. 

[With a grave emile.] So yon are afraid of 
the law of change^ after all? 

BOROHEIM. 

No^ not in the least. [Laughing bitterly.] 
And there is nothing to be changed, either — ^not 
in you, I mean* For I can see yon don't care 
much about me. 

AsTA. 

Yon know very well that I do. 

BoROHznf. 
Perhaps, but not nearly enoughi. Not as I 
want you to. [More forcibly.] By Heaven, 
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Asta — Miss Asia — I cannot tell yon how 
strongly I feel that yon are wrong in this! 
A little onward^ perhaps^ from to-day and to- 
morrow^ all life's happiness may be awaiting 
ns. And we must needs pass it by! Do you 
think we will not come to repent of it^ Asta? 

ASTA. 

[Quietlif,] I don't know. I only know that 
they are no% for us — ^all these bright possi- 
bihties. 

BoROHsni. 

[Looks at her with self-control.] Then I 
must make my roads alone? 

AsTA. 

[Warmly.] Oh^ how I wish I could stand by 
you in it all! Help you in the labour — share 
the gladness with you 

BORGHEIH. 

Would you — ^if you could? 

AsTA. 

Yes^ that I would. 

BORQHEIII. 

But you cannot? 

AsTA. 

[Zjoohing down.] Would you be content to 
have only half of me? 
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BORGHEIM. 

^ ' No. You must be utterly and entirely mine. 

ASTA. 

[Looks at him, and says quietly,] Then I 
cannot. 

BoRGHEUi. 

Good-bye then^ Miss Asta. 

[He is on the point of going. Allmbrs 
comes up from the left at the back. 

BORGHEIM stops. 

Allmers. 
[The moment he has reached the top of the 
steps, points, and says in a low voice.] Is Rita 
in there — ^in the summer-house? 

Borgheim. 
No; there is no one here but Miss Asta. 

[Allmers comes forward. 

Asta. 
[Going towards him.] Shall I go down and 
look for her? Shall I get her to come up here? 

Allmers. 
[With a negative gesture.] No, no, no — ^let 
it alone. [To Borgheim.] Is it you that have 
hoisted the flag? 

Borgheim. 
Yes. Mrs. Allmers asked me to. That was 
what brought me up here. 
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Allmers. 
And yon are going to start to-night? 

BOROHSIM. 

Yes. To-night I go away in good earnest. 

Allmers. 

[ With a glance at Asta. ] And yon have made 
snre of pleasant company^ I daresay. 

BORGHEIM. 

[Shaking his head.] I am going alone. 

Allmers. 
[WUh surprise.] Alone! 

BoRGHEUi. 

Utterly alone. 

Allmers. 
[Absently.] Indeed? 

BORGHEIM. 

And I shall have to remain alone^ too. 

Allmers. 

There is something horrible in being alone. 
The thonght of it mns like ice throngh my 

blood 

Asta. 

Oh^ bnt^ Alfred^ yon are not alone. 
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Allmbr8« 

There may be something horriUe in ihAt too^ 
Asta. 

Abta« 

[Oppreised.] Oh^ don't talk like that ! Don't 
think like that ! 

Allmbr8« 

[Not listening to her.] But since yoti are 
not going with him ? Since there is noth- 
ing to bind you ? Why will you not remain 

out here with me — and with Rita^ 

ASTA* 

[UneatUy.] No^ no^ I cannot. I must go 
bade to town now. 

Allmkrs. 
But only in to town^ Asta. Do you hear ! 

AartA. 
Yes. 

Allmers. 

And you must promise me that you will soon 
come out again. 

Asta. 

[Quickly.] No^ no^ I dare not promise you 
thaty for the present. 

Allmers. 

Well — as you wilL We shall soon meet in 
town^ then. 
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Abta. 
[Imploringly.] But, Alfred, you must stay 
at home here with Rita now. 

Allmers. 
[Without answering, turns to Borgreim.] 
Tou may find it a good thing, after all, tibiat you 
have to take your journey alone. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Annoffsd.] Oh, how can you say such a 
thing? • 

Allmers. 

You see, you can never tell whom you might 
happen to meet afterwards — on the way. 

ASTA. 

[InvoluntarUff, ] Alfred I 

Allmers. 
The right fellow-traveller — ^when it is too late - 
— ^too late. 

AsTA. 

[Softly, quivering.] Alfred! Alfred! 

BOROHEIM. 

[Looking from one to the other.] What is 

the meaning of this? I don't understand 

[Rita comes up from the left at the back. 

Rita. 
[Plaintively.] Oh, don't go away from me, 
all of you ! 
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ASTA. 

[Going towards her,] You said you pre- 
ferred to be alone. 

Rita. 

Yea, but I dare not It is getting so horribly 
dark. I seem to see great^ open eyes fixed upon 
me! 

AsTA. 

[Tenderly and sympathetically.] What if it 
were so^ Rita? You ought not to be afraid of 
those eyes. 

Rita. 

How can you say so ! Not afraid ! 

Allmers. 

[Insistently.] Asta, I beg you — for Heaven's 
sake — remain here with Rita! 

Rita. 
Yes! And with Alfred, too. Do! Do, Asta! 

Asta. 

[Struggling with herself .] Oh, I want to so 

much 

Rita. 

Well, then, do it! For Alfred and I cannot 
go alone through the sorrow and heartache. 

Allmers. 

[Darkly.] Say, rather — ^through the rank- 
lings of remorse. 
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Rita. 

Oh, whatever you like to call it — ^we cannot 
bear it alone, we two. Ob, Asta, I beg and 
implore you! Stay here and help ns! Take, 
Eyolf 's place for ns 

ASTA. 

[Shrinking.] Eyolf's 



Rita. 
Yes, would you not have it so, Alfred? 

Allmebs. 
If she can and wilL 

Rita. 

You used to call her your little Eyolf. [Seizes 
her hand,] Henceforth you shall be our Eyolf, 
Asta! Eyolf, as you were before. 

Allmbrs. 

[With concealed emotion.] Remain — and share 
our life with us, Asta. With Rita. With me. 
With me — ^your brother! 

Asta. 

[ With decision, snatches her hand away. ] No. 
I cannot. [Turning.] Mr. Borgheim — ^what 
time does the steamer start? 

BOROHIIM. 

Now — at once. 

XI I 
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ASTA. 

Then I nmst go on board. Will you go with 
me? 

BORGHBIM. 

[With a iuppreaed authurst of joy.] Will 
I? Yes, yes! 

ASTA. 

Then come! 

Rita. 

[Slowly. ] Ah! That is how it is. Well, 
then, you cannot stay with us. 

AsTA. 

[ Throwing her arms round her neck. ] Thanks 
for everything, Rita! [Goes up to Allmbrs 
and grasps his hand,] Alfred — ^good-bye! A 
thousand times, good-bye ! 

Allmers. 

[Softly and eagerly.] What is this, Asta? 
It seems as though you were taking flight. 

Asta. 

[In subdued anguish.] Yes, Alfred — I am 
taking flight 

Allmers. 
Flight — ^from me! 

Asta. 

[Whispering.] From you — and from my- 
self. 
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Allmbrs. 

[Shrinking back,] Ah 1 

[AsTA rushes down the steps at the bach, 
BoROHEiM waves his hat and follows 
her, Rita leans against the entrance 
to the summer-house, Allmbrs goes, 
in strong inward emotion, up to the 
railing, and stands there gazing down- 
wards. A pause, 

Allmbrs. 

[Turns, and says with hard-won composure,] 
There eomes the steamer. Look^ Rita. 

Rita. 
I dare not look at it. 

Allmbrs. 
You dare not? 

Rita. 

Na For it has a red eye — and a green one, 
too. Great, glowing eyes. 

Allmbrs. 
Oh, those are only the lights, yon know. 

Rita. 

Henceforth they are eyes — for me. They 
stare and stare ont of the darkness — ^and into 
the darkness. 

Allmbrs. 

New she is putting in to shoxe. 
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Rita. 
Where are they mooring her this evenings 
then? 

Allmers. 
[ Coming forward, ] At the pier, as usual 

Rita. 
[Drawing henelf up.] How can they moor 
her there! 

Allmers. 
They must 

Rita. 

But it was there that Eyolf ! How can 

they moor her there ! 

Allmers. 
Yes, life is pitiless, Rita. 

Rita. 
Men are heartless. They take no thought — 
either for the living or for the dead. 

Allmers. 
There you are right Life goes its own way 
— ^just as if nothing in the world had happened. 

Rita. 
[Gasing straight before her.] And nothing 
has happened, either. Not to others. Only to 
us two. 

Allmers. 
[The pain re-awakening.] Yes, Rita — so it 
was to no purpose that you bore him in s<mtow 
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and anguish. For now he is gone again — and 
has left no trace behind him. 

Rita. 
Only the cmtch was saved. 

Allmers. 
[Angrily,] Be silent! Do not let me hear 
that word! 

Rita. 
[Plaintively.] Oh, I cannot bear the thought 
thc^ he is gone from us. 

Allmers. 
[Coldly and bitterly.] You could very well 
do without him while he was with us. Half the 
day would often pass without your setting eyes 
on him. 

Rita. 
Yes^ for I knew that I could see him when- 
ever I wanted to. 

Allmers. 
Yes, that is how we have gone and squandered 
the short time we had with Little Eyolf . 

Rita. 
[Listening, in dread.] Do you hear^ Alfred! 
Now it is ringing again! 

Allmers. 
[Looking over the fiord.] It is the steamer's 
bell that is ringing. She is just starting. 
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Rita. 
Oh, it's not that bell I mean. All day I have 
heard it ringing in my ears. — Now it is ringing 
again! 

Allmbrs. 
[Going up to her.] Yon are mistaken^ Rita. 

Rita. 
No^ I hear it so plainly. It somids like a 
knell. Slow. Slow. And always the same 
words. 

Allmkrs. 
Words? What words? 

Rita. 
[Nodding her head in the rhythm.] "The 
crdtch is— fl6ating. The criitch is— fl6ating." 
Oh^ surely you must hear it^ too ! 

Allmers. 
[Shaking his head,] I hear nothing. And 
there is nothing to hear. 

Rita. 
Oh, you may say what you will — I hear it 
so plainly. 

Allmkrs. 
[Looking out over the railing.] Now they 
are on board, Rita. Now the steamer is on her 
way to the town. 

Rita. 
Is it possible you do not hear it? "The 
ertitch is — fl6ating« The crutch is " 
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Allkers. 
[ Coming forwatd, ] Yon shall not stoid there 
listening to a sound that does not exist. I teU 
jou^ Asta and Borgheim are on board. They 
have started already. Asta is gone. 

Rfta* 
[Looh9 timidly at Atiit.] Then I suppose you 
will soon be gone^ too^ Alfred.^ 

Allmers. 
[Ciuichty.'] What do you mean by that? 

Rita. 
That yoxi will follow your sister. 

Allmers. 
Has Asta told you anything? 

Rita. 
No. But you said yourself it was for Asta's 
sake that — that we came together. 

Allmers. 
Yes^ but you^ you yourself^ have bound me to 
you — ^by our life together. 

Rita. 
Oh, in your eyes I am not — I am not — cn- 
trancingly beautiful any more. 

Allmers. 
The law of change may perhaps keep U8 to- 
gether, none the less. 
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Rita. 
[Nodding slowly.] There is a change in me 
now — I feel the anguish of it. 

Allmxrs. 
Anguish? 

Rita. 
Yea, for change^ too^ is a sort of birth. 

Allmbrs. 
It is — or a resurrection. Transition to a 
"higher life. 

Rita. 
I [Gazing sadly before herJ] Yes — ^with the 
loss of all^ all life's happiness. 

Allmkrs. 
^ That loss is just the gain. 

Rita. 
[Vehemently.'] Oh, phrases ! Good Ood^ we 
are creatures of earth after alL 

Allmbrs. 
But something akin to the sea and the heavens 
too^ Rita. 

Rita. 
You perhaps. Not I. 

Allmbrs. 
Oh, yes — ^you too, more than you yourself 
suspect. 
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Rita. 
[Advancing a pace towards him,] Tell me^ 
Alfred — could you think of taking up your work 
again? 

Allmkrs. 
The work that you have hated so? 

Rita. 
I am easier to please now. I am willing to 
share you with the book. 

Allmbrs. 
Why? 

Rita. 
Only to keep you here with me — ^to have you ^ 
near me. 

Allmers. 
Oh^ it is so little I can do to help you^ Rita. 

Rita. 
But perhaps I could help you. 

Allmers. 
With my hooky do you mean? 

Rita. 
No; but to live your life. 

Allmers. 
[Shaking hii head.] I seem to have no life 
to live. 

Rita. 
Well then^ to endure your life. 
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Allmbrs. 
[Darkly, looking away from her.'] I think it 
would be best for both of hs that we should 
part. 

Rita* 
[Looking cnriouily at &m;] Then where 
would you go? Perhaps to Asta^ after all? 

Allmers. 
No — never again to Asta. 

RriA. 
Where then? 

Allhers. 
Up into the solitudes. 

RriA. 
Up among the mountains? Is that what yon 
mean? 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 
But all that is mere dreaming^ Alfred! You 
could not live up there. 

Allmers. 
And yet I feel myself drawn to them. 

RriA. 
Why? Tell me! 

Allmers. 
Sit down — ^and I will tell you something. 
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Rita. 
Something that happened to yon up tiiere? 

Allmkrs. 
Yes. 

Rita. 
And that yon never told Asta and me? 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 
Oh^ you are so silent about everything. You 
ought not to be. 

AxLlfERS. 

Sit down there — and I will tell you about it. 

RrTAi 
Yes, yes — ^tell me! 

[She iits an the bench beside the iummer- 
house, 

Allmers. 
I was alone up there, in the heart of the great 
mountains. I came to a wide, dreary mountain 
lake; and that lake I had to cross. But I could 
not — ^f or there was neither a boat nor any one 
there. 

Rita. 
Well.> And then.> 

Allmers. 
Then I went without any guidance into a side 
valley. I thought that by that way I could J>ush 
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on over the heights and between the peaks — and 
then down again on the other side of the lake. 

RrrA. 
Oh, and yon lost yourself^ Alfred! 

Allmers. 

Yes; I mistook the direction — for there was 
no path or track. And all day I went on — ^and 
all the next night. And at last I thought I 
should never see the face of man again. 

Rita. 

Not come home to us? Oh^ then^ I am sure 
your thoughts were with us here. 

Allmers. 
- No— they were not. 

RriA. 
Not? 

Allmers. 

No. It was so strange. Both you and Eyolf 
seemed to have drifted far, far away from me — 
and Asta, too. 

RrrA. 

Then what did you think of? 

Allmers. 

I did not think. I dragged myself along 
among the precipices — and rejoiced in the peace 
and luxury of death. 
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Rita. 
[Springing up.] Oh^ don't use such words ^ 
of that horror! 

Allmers. 

I did not feel it so. I had no fear. Here 

went death and I^ it seemed to me^ like two good 

fellow-travellers. It all seemed so natural — ^so 

simple^ I thought. In mj family^ we don't live 

to be old 

Rita. 
Oh, don't say such things, Alfred! You see 
you came safely out of it, after ^ 

ALLBfERS. 

Yes; all of a sudden, I found myself where I 
wanted to be — on the other side of the lake. 

Rita. 
It must have been a night of terror for you, 
Alfred. But now that it is over, you will not 
admit it to yourself. 

Allmers. 
That night sealed my resolution. And it was 
then that I turned about and came straight 
homewards. To Eyolf. 

Rita. 
[Softly.] Too late. 

Allmers. 
Yes. And then when — ^my fellow-traveller 
came and took him — ^then I felt the horror of 
it; of it all; of all that, in spite of everything. 
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• we dare not tear ourselves away from. So earth- 
bound are we^ both of us^ Rita. 

Rita. 
[With a gleam of joy-] Yes, you are, too, 
are you not! [Coming close to him.] Oh, let 
us live our life together as long as we can ! 

Allmsrs. 
[Shrugging hii shoulders.] Live our life, 
yes! And have nothing to fill life with. An 
empty void on all sides — ^wherever I look. 

Rita. 
[In fear.] Oh, sooner or later you will go 
away from me, Alfred ! I feel it ! I can see it 
in your face! You will go away from me. ^ - 

Allmers. 
With my fellow-traveller, do you mean? 

Rita. 

No, I mean worse than that. Of your own 

free will you will leave me — for you think it's 

only here, with me, that you have nothing to 

live for. Is not that what is in your thoughts? 

Allmers. 
[Looking steadfastly at her.] What if it 

were ? 

[A disturbance, and the noise of angry, 
quarrelling voices is heard from down 
below, in the distance. Allmers goes 
to the railings 
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Rita. 
What is that? [With an outbunt] Oh, 
jou'll see, they have found him! 

Allmxrs. 
He will never be found. 

Rita. 
But what is it then? 

Alliuers. 
[Coming forward.] Only fighting — ^as usuaL 

Rita. 
Down on the beach? 

Allmers. 
Yes. The whole village down there ought to 
be swept away. Now the men have come home 
— drunk, as they always are. They are beating 
the children — do you hear the boys crying! 
The women are shrieking for help for them 

Rita. 
Should we not get some one to go down and 
help them? 

AxLlfERS. 

[Harshly and angrily.] Help them, who did 
not help Eyolf I Let them go — as they let Eyolf 

go- 

Rita. 

Oh, you must not talk like that, Alfredl N<Mr 
think like that! 
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Allmkrs. 

I cannot think otherwise. All the old hovels 
ought to be torn down. 

Rita. 

And then what is to become of all the poor 
people? 

Allmbrs. 

They must go somewhere else. 

Rita. 
And the children^ too? 

Allmers. 

Does it make much difference where they go 
to the dogs? 

Rita. 

[Quietly and reproachfully,] You are forc- 
ing yourself into this harshness^ Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[Vehemently.] I have a right to be harsh 
now! It is my duty. 

Rita. 
Your duty? 

Allmers. 

My duty to Eyolf. He must not lie un- 
avenged. Once for all, Rita — ^it is as I tell 
you! Think it over! Have the whole place 
down there razed to the ground — ^when I am 
gone. 
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Rita. 
[Looki intently at him, ] When you are gone ? 

Allmers. 

Yes. For that will at least give you some- 
thing to fill your life with — ^and something yon 
must have. 

Rita. 

[Firmly and decidedly,] There you are right 
— I must. But can you guess what I will set 
about — ^when you are gone? 

Allmkrs. 
Well, what? 

Rita. 

[Shrvly and with reiolution,] As soon as 
you are gone from me, I will go down to the 
beach, and bring all the poor neglected children 
home with me. All the mischievous boys 

Allmers. 
What will you do with them here? 

Rita. 
I will take them to my heart. 

Allmers. 
You! 

Rita. 

Yes, I wilL From the day you leave me, 
they shall all be here, all of them, as if they 
were mine* 

K 
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Allmbrs. 
iaho0ked.] In our little Eyolf's place! 

Rita. 

Yes^ in oat little Eyolf's place. They shall 
lire in Eyolf s rooms. They shall read his 
books. They shall play wiiih his toys. They 
shall take it in turns to sit in his chair at table. 

Allmers. 

But this is sheer madness in yon! I do not 
know a creature in the world that is less fitted 
than you for anything of that sort. 

RrrA. 

Then I shall have to educate myself for it; to 
train myself; to discipline myself. 

Allmbrs. 

If you are really in earnest about this — about 
all you say — then there must indeed be a change 
in you. 

Rita. 

Yes, there is, Alfred — and for that I have you 
to thank. You have made an empty place within 
me; and I must try to fill it up with something 
— ^with something that is a little like love. 

Allmbrs. 

[Stands for a tnotnent loH in thought; then 
looks at her,] The truth is, we have not done 
much for the poor people down there. 
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Rita. 
We have done nothing for them. 

Allmers. 
Scarcely even thought of thenL 

Rita. 
Never thought of them in sympathy. 

Allkers. 
We, who had "the gold, and the green for- 
ests" 

Rita. 
Onr hands were dosed to them. And oar 
hearts too. 

Allkers. 
[Nods, ] Then it was perhaps natural enough, 
after all, that they should not risk their lives 
to save little Eyolf. 

Rita. 
[Softly.] Think, Alfred! Are you so cer- 
tain that — ^that we would have risked ours? 

Allmers. 
[With an uneasy gesture of repulsion.] You 
must never doubt that. 

RrTA. 
Oh, we are children of earth. 

Allmers. 
What do you really think yon can do with all 
these neglected chilcken? 
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Rita. 

I suppose I must try if I cannot lighten and 
— and ennoble their lot in life, 

Allmers. 

If yon can do that — then Eyolf was not bom 
in vain. 

Rita. 

Nor taken from ns in vain^ either. 

Allmkrs. 

[Looking steadfoitly at her,"] Be quite clear 
about one things Rita — it is not love that is 
driving you to tibis. 

Rita. 

No, it is not — at any rate, not yet 

Allmkrs. 
Well, then what is it? 

Rita. 

[HaUf'evatively.^ You have so often talked 
to Asta of human responsibility 

Allmers. 
Of the book that you hated. 

Rita. 

I hate that book stilL But I used to sit and 
listen to what you told her. And now I will 
try to continue it — ^in my own way. 
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Allmers. 
[Shaking his head.] It is not for the sake 
of tliat unfinished book 

Rita. 
No^ I have another reason as welL 

Allmers. 
What is that? 

Rita. 
[Softly, with a melancholy smile,] I want 
to make my peace with the great^ open ejea, 
you see. 

Allmers. 
[Struck, fixing his eyes upon her.] Perhaps^ 
I could join you in that? And help you^ Rita? 

Rita. 
Would you? 

Allmers. 
Yes — if I were only sure I could. 

Rita. 
[Hesitatingly.] But then you would have to 
remain here. 

Allmers. 
[Softly.] Let us try if it could not be so. 

RrrA. 
[Almost inaudibly.] Yea, let us^ Alfred. 

[Both are silent. Then Allmers goes up 
to the flagstaff and hoists the flag to 
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ihe top. BiTA ttands beside the iutn- 
mer-house and look$ at him in iiUnee. 

Allmers. 

[Coming forward again,] We have a heavy 
day of work before ub, Rita. 

BiTA. 

Yoa will see — ^that now and then a Sabbath 
V peace will descend on ns. 

Allmebs. 

[Quietly, with emotion,] Then^ perhaps^ we 
shall know that the spirits are with ns. 

Rita. 
[Whispering.] The spirits? 

Allmers. 

[As before.] Yes, they will perhaps be 
~ ' aronnd ns — those whom we have lost. 

Rita. 

[Nods slowly.] Onr little Eyolf. And yonr 
big Eyolf, too. 

Allmers. 

\Gasing straight before him.] Now and then, 
perhaps, we may still — on the way through life 
— ^have a little, passing glimpse of them. 

Rita. 
Where shall we look for them, Alfred? 
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Allmers. 
[Fixing his eyes upon herJ] Upwards. 

Rita. 
[Nods in approval,] Yes, yes— upwards. 

Allmers. 

Upwards — ^towards the peaks. Towards the 
stars. And towards the great silence. 

Rita. 
[Giving him her hand.] Thanks! 
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JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 

FLAY IN FOUR ACTS 



ACT FIRST 



Mri. Borkman's drawing-room^ furnished with 
old-fashioned, faded splendour. At the 
hack, an open sliding-door leads into a gar- 
den-room, with windows and a glass door. 
Through it a view over the garden; twi- 
light with driving snow* On the right, 
a door leading from the hall. Further for- 
ward, a large old-fashioned iron stove, with 
the fire lighted. On the left, towards the 
back, a single smaller door. In front, on 
the same side, a window, covered with thick 
curtains. Between the window and the 
door a horsehair sofa, with a table in front 
of it covered with a cloth. On the table, a 
lighted lamp with a shade. Beside the stove 
a high-backed armchair. 

Mrs. Gunhild Borkman sits on the sofa, cro- 
cheting. She is an elderlif ladif, o fjsoUL^ 
distinguished appearance, wiih stiff car^ 
riage and immobile features. Her abun- 
dant hair is very grey. Delicate trans- 
parent hands. Dressed in a gonm of heavy 
155 
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dark silk, which has originally been hand- 
some, but is now somewhat worn and 
shabby. A woollen shawl over her shoul- 
ders. 

She sits for a time erect and immovable at her 
crochet. Then the bells of a passing sledge 
are heard. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Listens; her eyes sparkle with gladness and 
she involuntarily whispers.'\ Erhart! At last! 

[She rises and draws the curtain a little 
aside to look out. Appears disap- 
pointed, and sits down to her work 
again, on the sofa. Presently The 
Maid enters from the haU with a vis- 
iting card on a small tray. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
^ [Quickly.] Has Mr. Erhart come after all? 

The Mah). 
No, ma'am. But there's a lady 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Laying aside her crochet.] Oh, Mrs. Wil- 
ton, I suppose 

The Maid. 
[Approaching.] No, it's a strange lady 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

[Taking the card.] Let me see [Reads 

it J rise» hastily and looks intently at the girl.] 
Are you sure this is for me? 

The Maid. 
Yes^ I understand it was for you^ ma'm. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Did she say she wanted to see Mrs. Bork- 
man? 

The Maid. 
Yes, she did. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Shortly, resolutely.] Good. Then say I 
am at home. 

[The Maid opens the door for the strange 
lady and goes out. Miss Ella Rent- 
HEiM enters. She resembles her m- 
ter; hut her face has rather a suffer- . 
ing than a hard expression. It still 
shows signs of great beauty, combined 
mth strong character. She has a 
great deal of hair, which is drawn 
hack from the forehead in natural rip- 
ples, and is snow-white. She is 
dressed in black velvet, with a hat and 
a fur-lined cloak of the same material. 

[The two sisters stand silent for a time, 
and look searchingly at etich other. 
Each is evidently waiting for the other 
to speak first. 
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Ella Rbnthkim. 

[Who has remained near the door.] Yoa are 
surprised to see me^ Gunhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Standing erect and immovable between the 
9ofa and the table, resting her finger-tips upon 
the cloth,] Have you not made a mistake? 
The bailiff lives in the side wing^ you know. 

Ella Rentheim. 
It is not the bailiff I want to see to-day. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Is it me you want^ then? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes. I have a few words to say to you, 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Coming forward into the middle of the 
room.] Well — ^then sit down. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Thank you. I can quite well stand for the 
present 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Just as you please. But at least loosen your 
cloak. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Unbuttoning her cloak.] Yes, it is very 
warm here. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
I lull always cold* 

Ella Eentheih. 

[Stands looking at her for a time with her 
arms resting on the back of the armchair,] 
Weil, Gtmliild^ it is nearly eight years now since 
we saw each other last. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Coldly,] Since last we spoke to each other 
at any rate. 

Ella Ebntheim. 

True, since we spoke to each other. I dare- 
say you have seen me now and again — ^when I 
came on my yearly visit to the bailiff. 

Mrs. Borkmak. 
Once or twice, I have. 

Ella Eentheih. 

I have caught one or two glimpses of you, too 
— ^there, at the window. 

Mrs. Borkman« 

You must have seen me through the curtains 
then. You have good eyes. [Harshly and cut- 
tingly,] But the last time we spoke to each 
other — ^it was here in this room 

Ella Eentheih. 

[Trying to stop her.] Yes, yes; I know, 
Gunhildl 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
— ^tlie week before he — ^before he was let out. 

Ella Renthxim. 

[Moving towards the back,] Oh^ don't speak 
about that. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Firmlif, but in a low voice,] It was the 
week before he — ^was set at liberty. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Coming down,] Oh yes, yes, yes! I shall 
never forget that time ! But it is too terrible to 
think of! Only to recall it for a moment — oh! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Gloomily,] And yet one's thoughts can 
never get away from it! [Vehemently; clench- 
ing her hands together,] No, I can't under- 
stand it ! I never shall ! I can't understand how 
such a thing — ^how anything so horrible can 
Tcome upon one single family! And then — 
that it should be our family! So old a family 
as ours! Think of its choosing us out! 

Ella Rentheim. 

Oh, Gunhild — ^there were many, many fami- 
lies besides ours that that blow fell upon. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Oh yes; but those others don't trouble me 
>very much. For in their case it was only a mat- 
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ter of a little money — or some papers. But for 

ns ! For me! And then for Erhart! My 

little boy — ^as he then was! [In rising excite^ 
ment.] The shame that fell upon ns two inno- 
cent ones! The dishonour! The hateful^ ter-' 
rible dishonour! And then the utter ruin too! 

Ella Eenthedc. 

[Cautiously.] Tell me^ Gunhild^ how does 
he bear it? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

Erhart^ do you mean? 

Ella Ebntheim. 
No — ^he himself. How does he bear it? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Scomftdly.] Do you think I ever ask about 
that? 

Ella Ebntheim. 

Ask? Surely you do not require to ask 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Looks at her in surprise.] You don't sup- 
pose I ever have anything to do with him ? That 
I ever meet him? That I see anything of him? 

Ella Eentheoi. 
Not even that! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[As before.] The man who was in gaol^ in 
gaol for five years! [Covers her facel^tth her 
H > L 
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hands,] Oh^ the crushing shame of it! [With 
increased vehemence.] And then to think of 
all that the name of John Gabriel Borkman used 
to mean! No^ no^ no — I can never see him 
ageiinl Never! 

Ella Renthboi. 

[Looks at her for a while.] You have a hard 
heart; Gunhild* 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Towards him^ yes. 

Ella Renthbdc. 
After all; he is your husband. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

,_ ' Did he not say in court that it was I who be- 
^an his ruin? That I spent money so reck- 
lessly? 

Ella Eentheim. 

[Tentatively.] But is there not some truth in 
that? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Why; it was he himself that made me do it! 
He insisted on our living in such an absurdly 
^ lavish style 

Ella Eentheim. 

Yes, I know. But that is just where you 
should have restrained him; and apparently you 
didn't 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
How was I to know that it was not his own 
money he gave me to squander? And that he 
himself ns^ to squander^ too — ^ten times more*^ 
than I did! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Quietlif.] Well, I daresay his position^, 
forced him to do that — to some extent at any 
rate. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[ScomfuUy.] Yes, it was always the same 
Story — ^we were to " cut a figure." And he did 
"cut a figure" to some purpose! He used to 
drive about with a four-in-hand as if he were 
a king. And he had people bowing and scrap- 
ing to him just as to a king. [With a laugh.] 
And they always called him by his Christian 
names — all the country over — as if he had been 
the king himself. " John Gabriel," " John 
Gabriel." Every one knew what a great ma n 
" Jo to^Gabriel" was I 

Ella Rbnthbih. 

[Warmltf and emphaticallif,] He wgi^ great 
man then. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, to all appearance. But he never breathed 
a single word to me as to his real position — 
never gave a hint as to where he got his means 
from. 

Ella Rentheim. 

No, no; and other people did not dream of it 
either. 
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Mrs. Borkuan. 

._ I don't care about the other people. Bat it 
was his duty to tell me the truth. And that he 
never did! He kept on lying to me — flying 
abominably 

Ella Rbnthehc. 

[Interrupting.] Surely not^ Gunhild. He 
kept things back perhaps^ but I am sure he did 
not lie. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

"* WeH, well; call it what you please; it makes 
no difference. And then it all fell to pieces — 
the whole thing. 

Ella Renthbuc. 

[To herself.] Yes, everything fell to pieces 
— ^for him — and for others. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Drawing herself up menacingly.] But I 
tell you this, Ella, I do not give in yet! I shall 
. redeem myself yet — ^you may make up your 
'mind to that! 

Ella Rbnthbdi. 

[Eagerlif.] Redeem yourself I What do you 
mean by that? 

Mrs. Borkhak. 

Redeem my name, and honour, and fortune! 
Redeem my ruined life — that is what I mean! 
I have some one in reserve, let me tell you — one 
who will wash away every stain that he has left 
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Ella Rbnthbim. 
Gunhild! Gunhild! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With rising excitement] There is an 
avenger livings I tell yon! One who will make 
-^up to me for all his father's sins ! 

Ella Rbnthrdi. 
Erhart yon mean. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, Erhart, my own boy! He will redeem 
the family, the house, the name. All that can 
^ be redeemed. — ^And perhaps more besides. 

Ella Renthehc. 
And how do you think that is to be done? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

It must be done as best it can; I don't know 

how. But I know that it must and shall be done. 

[lA}oki iearchingly at herJ] Come now, Ella; 

^isn't that really what yon have had in mind too, 

ever since he was a child? 

Ella Rbnthsim. 
No, I can't exactly say that. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

No? Then why did you take charge of him 
when the storm broke upon — ^upon this house? 
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Ella Rbnthbui* 
Yon could not look af tet him yourself at that 
time^ Gunhild. 

; Mrs. Borkman. 

No^ no^ I oonld not And his father — ^he had 
a valid enough excuse — ^while he was there — ^in 
safe keeping 

Ella Renthbdi. 
[Indignant] Oh, how can you say such 
things ! — ^You ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a venomous expression,] And how 
could you make up your mind to take charge of 
Xthe child of a — ^a John Gabriel! Just as If he 
had been your own.> To take the child away 
from me — ^home with you — and keep him there 
year after year, until the boy was nearly grown 
up. [Looking suspiciously at her.] What 
was your real reason, Ella? Why did you keep 
him with you? 

Ella Renthehc. 
I came to love him so dearly 

Mrs. Borkman. 
More than I — ^his mother? 

Ella Renthbdi. 
[Evasively,] I don't know about that. And 
then, you know, Erhart was rather delicate as a 

child 

Mrs. Borkm an« 
Erhart-^elicate! 
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Ella Rbnthbuc. 

YcM, I thought 80 — at that time at any rate. 
And you know the air of the west coast is so 
much milder than here. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[SmUing bitterly.] H'm — ^is it indeed? 
[Breaking off.] Yes^ it is true you have done 
a great deal for Erhart. [With a change of 
tone.] WeU, of course, you could afford it. 
[SmUing.] You were so lucky, Ella; you man- 
aged to save all your money. 

Ella Rbnthehc. 

[Hurt.] I did not manage anything about 
it, I assure you. I had no idea — until long, long 
afterwards — ^that the securities belonging to me 
— that they had been left untouched. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Well, well ; I don't understand anything about 
these things! I only say you were lucky. 
[Liooking inquiringly at her.] But when you, 
of your own accord, undertook to educate Er- 
hart for me — ^what was your motive in that? 

Ella Renthbim. 
[Looking at her.] My motive? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, some motive you must have had. What 
did you want to do with him? To make of him^ 
I mean? 
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Ella Rentheim. 

.^ [Slowlff,] I wanted to smooth the way for 
^Erhart to happiness in life. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Contemptuously.] Pooh — ^people situated as 
we are have something elc(h^4ha]L.happines8 to 

"^ think of. 

Ella Rentheim. 

What^ then? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looking iteadily and earnestly at her.'] 
Erhart has in the &rat place to make so brilliant 
a position for himself^ that no trace shall be left 
"of the shadow his father has cast upon my name 
— ^and my son's. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Searchingly.] Tell me^ Gnnhild, is this 
*- what Erhart himself demands of his life? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Slightly taken aback.] Yes, I should 
> hope so! 

Ella Rentheim. 

Is it not rather what yon demand of him? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Curtly.] Erhart and I always make the 
same demands upon ourselves. 
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Ella Rentheim. 

[Sadly and slowly.] You are so very certain 
of your boy, then, Gunhild? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[With veiled triumph.] Yes, that I am — 
thimk Heaven. You may be sure of that! 

Ella Renthbdi. 

Then I should think in reality you must be 
happy after all; in spite of all the rest. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

So I am — so far as that goes. But then, 
every moment, all the rest comes rushing in upon 
me like a storm. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[With a change of tone.] Xell me — ^you may 
as well tell me at once — ^f or that is really what 
I have come for 

Mrs. Borkmak. 
What? 

Ella Rentheim. 

Something I felt I must talk to you about — 
TeU me — ^Erhart does not live out here with — 
with you others? 

Mrs. Borkmak. 

[HanUy.] Erhart cannot live out here 
Witii me. He has to live in town 
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Ella Rentheim. 
So he wrote to me. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

He mnst^ for the sake of his stadies. But he 
comes out to me for a little while every evening. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Well, may I see him then.^ May I speak to 
him at once ? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

He has not come yet; but I expect him every 
moment. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Why, Gmihild, surely he must have come« I 
can hear his footsteps overhead. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a rapid upward glance.] Up in the 
long gallery? 

Ella Rentheim. 

Yes. I have heard him walking up and down 
there ever since I came. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looking anay from her.] That is not Er- 
^ hart, Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Surprised.] Not Erhart? [Bivintng.] 
Who is it then? 
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Mrs. Borkmak. 
It it he. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Softly, with suppressed pain,] Borkman? 
John Gahziel Borkman? 

I4r8. Borkman. 
He walks np and down like that — ^backwards 
and forwards— from morning to night — day out 
and day in. 

Ella Bbntheim. 
I hav« heard something of this— 

Mrs. Borkman. 

I daresay. People find plenty to say about 
us^ no doubt. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Erhart has spoken of it in his letters. He 
said that his father generally remained by him- 
self — ^up there — ^and you alone down here. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes; that is how it has been^ EUa^ evet since 
they let him out^ and sent him home to me. All 
th figg long eight y ears. 

Ella Rentheim. 

I never believed it could really be so. It 
seemed impossible! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Nods,] It is so; and it can never be other- 
wise. 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[Looking at her.] This must be a terrible 
lif e^ Gnnhild. 

Mrs. Borkmak. 
;^ Worse than terrible — almost unendurable. 

Ella Bbnthkim. 
Yes^ it must be. 

Mrs. Borkmak. 
Always to hear his footsteps up there — from 
early morning till far into the night. And 
everything sounds so clear in this house! 

Ella Rentheim. 
YeSj it is strange how clear the sound is. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

I often feel as if I had/r^'sick^^Jf pacing 
his cage up there in the gafe eiyj ■ ri g S t over my 
head. [Listens and whispers.] Hark! Do 
you hear! Backwards and forwards^ up and 
down^ goes the wolf* 

Ella Rentheim* 

[Tentatively,] Is no change possible^ Gun- 
hild? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a gesture of repulsion.] He has never 
made any movement towards a change. 

Ella Rentheim. 
^ Could you not make the first movement^ then ? 
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Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Indignantlff.] I ! After all the wrong he 
has done me ! No, thaHk 3'uu! — Ralhti Itl [hb ^ 
^If g0 on prowling up there. 

Ella Rentheim. 

This room is too hot for me. Yon must let 
me take off my things after alL 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, I asked yon to. 

[Ella Rentheim takei off her hat and 
cloak and lays them on a chair beside 
the door leading to the hall. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Do yon never happen to meet him, away from 
home? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a hitter laugh J\ In society, do you 
mean? 

Ella Rentheim. 

I mean, when he goes out walking. In the 

woods, or 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He never goes out. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Not even in the twilight? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Never. 
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Ella Renthxih. 

[With emotion.] He cannot bring himself to 
go out? 

Mrs. Borkmak. 

I suppose not. He has his great cloak and 
his hat hanging in the cupboard — ^the cupboard 
in the hall, you know 

Ella Rxntheim. 

[To henelf,] The cupboard we used to hide 
in when we were little 

Mrs. Borkuan. 

[Nodt.] And now and then — ^late in the 
evening — I can hear him come down as though 
to go out But he always stops when he is 
halfway downstairs, and turns back — straight 
back to the gallery. 

Ella Rxntheim. 

[(Quietly.] Do none of his old friends ever 
come up to see him? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He has no old friends. 

Ella Renthxim, 
He had so many — once. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

r 

H'm! He took the best possible way to get 
rid of them. He was a dear friend to his 
^friends, was John GabrieL 
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Ella Renthbim. 
Oh jes, that is true^ Gunhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Fehementlif.] All the same^ I call it mean^ 
petty^ base^ contemptible of them^ to think so 
much of the paltry losses they may have suf-^ 
fered through him. They were only money 
losses^ nothing more. 

Ella Rxntheim. 
[Not amwering her.] So he lives up there 
quite alone. Absolutely by himself. 

Mrs. Borkmak. 

Yes, practically so. They tell me an old clerk 
or copyist or something comes out to see him 
now and then. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Ah, indeed; no doubt it is a man called FoldaL 
I know they were friends as young men. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, I believe they were. But I know noth- 
ing about him. He was quite outside our cir- 
cle — ^when we bad a circle 

Ella Rbntheim. 
So he comes out to see Borkman now? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yesj he condescends to. But of course he 
aaly ^emes when it is dark* 
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Ella Rentheim. 

This Foldal — ^he was one of those that suf- 
fered when the bank failed. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Carelessly.] Yea, I believe I heard he had 
lost some money. But no doubt it was some- 
.thing quite trifling. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[With slight emphasis.] It was all he pos- 
sessed. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Smiling.] Oh^ well; what he possessed 
must have been little enough — ^nothing to speak 
of. 

Ella Rentheim. 

And he did not speak of it — Foldal I mean 
— ^at the trial. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

At all events^ I can assure you Erhart has 
made ample amends for any little loss he may 
have suffered. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[With surprise.] Erhart! How can Erhart 
have done that? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

He has taken an interest in Foldal's young- 
est daughter. He has tauflfht her thing s, and 
put her in the way of getting employme nt, and 
some day providing tor nerseU:'. I am sure that 
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is a great deal more than her father could ever 
have done for her. 

Ella Rentheim. 
YeSj I daresay her father can't afford to do 
much. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And then Erhart has arranged for her to have 
lessons in music. She has made such progress 
already that she can come up to — ^to him in the 
gallery^ and play to him. 

Ella Rentheim. 
So he is still fond of music? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Oh yes^ I suppose he is. Of course he has 
the piano you sent out here — ^when he was ex- 
pected back 

Ella Rentheim. 
And she plays to him on it? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes^ now and then — ^in the evenings. That is 
Erhart's doings too. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Has the poor girl to come all the long way put 
here^ and then back to town again? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No^ she doesn't need to. Erhart has arranged 
for her to stay with a lady who lives near 

a Mrs. Wilton 

XI M 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[With interest.] Mrs. Wilton? 

Mas. BoRKMAN. 

A very rich woman. Yon don't know Her. 

Ella Rentheim. 
I have heard her name. Mrs* Fannj Wilton, 
is it not ? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, qnite right 

Ella Rentheih. 
Erhart has mentioned her several times. 
Does she live ont here now? 

' Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, she has taken a villa here; she moved 
ont from town some time ago. 

i Ella Rentheim. 

[With a slight hesitation.] They say she is 
divorced from her husband. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Her hnsband has been dead for several years. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, bnt they were divorced. He got a di- 
vorce. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He deserted her, that is what he did. I am 
sure the fault wasn't hers. 
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Ella Rentheim. 
Do you know her at all intimately^ Gunhild? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
Oh yes, pretty well. She lives close by here; 
and she looks in every now and then. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Aq4 do you like her? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
She is unusually intelligent; remarkably clear ^ 
in her judgments. 

Ella Rentheim. 
In her judgments of people, do you mean? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
Yes, principally of people. She has made 
quite a study of Erhart; looked deep into his 
cnaracter — ^into his soul. And the result is she . 
idolises him, as she could not help doing. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[With a touch of fineae,] Then perhaps she 
knows Erhart stiU better thaii she knows you? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
Yes, Erhart saw a good deal of her in town, 
before she came out here. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Wiihoui thinking,] And in spite of that she 
moved out of town? 
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Mrs. Borkhan. 
' [Taken aback, looking keenly at her.] In 
spite of that! What do you mean? 

Ella Renthbim. 
[Evasively.] Oh^ nothing particolar. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
You said it so strangely — ^you did mean some- 
thing by it, EUa! 

Ella Renthbdc. 
[Looking her straight in the eyes.] Yes, 
that is true, Gunhild! I did mean something 
by it 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Well, then, say it right out. 

Ella Renthedc. 
First let me tell you, I think I too have a cer- 
tain claim upon Erhart. Do you think I 
haven't? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Glancing round the room.] No doubt — 
after all the money you have spent upon Imn. 

Ella Rentheim. 

^ Oh, not on that account, Gunhild. But be- 
cause I love him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[SmUing icomfully.] Love my son? Is it 
possible? You? In spite of everything? 
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Ella Rentheim. 

Yes, it is possible — ^in spite of everythiiig. 
And it is true. I love £rhart — as much as I 
can love any one — ^now — at my time of life, 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Well, well, suppose you do: what then? 

Ella Benthbim. 

Why, then, I am troubled as soon as I see 
imy thiTi g threatening hinit 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Threatening Erhart! Why, what should 
threaten him? Or who? 

Ella Bentheim. 
You in the first place — in your wa y. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Vehemently.] I! 

Ella Rentheim. 
And then this Mrs. Wilton, too, I am afraid. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looki at her for a moment in ipeechleu 
surprise,] And you can think such things of 
Erhart! Of my own boy! He, who has his 
great mission to fulfil ! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Lightly.] Oh, his mission! 
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Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Indignantly.] How dare yon say that so 
scornfully? 

Ella Rbntheim. 

Do you think a young man of Erhart's age^ 
full of health and spirits — do you think he is 
going to sacrifice himself for — for sudi it thfaig 
as a ** mission " ? 

Mrs. Bor±man. 

[Firmly and emphatically.] Erhart will! I 
know he wilL 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Shaking her head.] You neither know it 
"nor believe it, Gunhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I don't believe it! 

Ella Rentheim. 

^ It is only a dream that you cherish. For if 
^you hadn't that to cling to, you feel that you 
wcnild utterly despair. 

Mrs. Borrmak. 

Yes, indeed I should despair. [Vehemently.] 
And I daresay that is what you would like to 
see, Ella! 

Ella Rentheim. 

[With head erect.] Yes, I would rather sec 
that than see yon "redeeni'' yourself at Er- 
hart's expense. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

[Threateningly,] You want to come between 
us? Between mother and son? You? 

Ella Bsntheim. 

I Want to f f ec him from your power — ^your ^. 
will — ^your despotism. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Triumphantly,] You ate too late! You 
had Irim in your nets all those years — ^until he , 
was fifteen. But now I have won him again^ 
you see! 

Ella Renthbim. 

Then I will win him back from you! 
[Hoarsely, half whispering,] We two have 
fought a life-and-deaUi battle before^ Gunhild ^ 
— for a man's soul I 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looking at her in triumph.] Yes, and I 
.won i&e vteiory* 

Ella Bsntheim. 

[With a smile of scorn.] Do you still think 
HM victory was worth the winn ing? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Darkly.] N o; Heaven knows you are 

right there. " ~^ 

Ella BbNtheim* 

You need look for no victory worth the win- 
ning this time either. 
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Mrb. Borkman. 
Not when I am fighting to preserve a moth- 
er's power over my son ! 

Ella Renthxdc. 
No; for it is onl y powerjo ver him that you 
^ want. -^fc^ril, 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And yon? 

Ella Rsnthxim. 
"• [Warmly.] I want his affection — ^his soul — 
'^his whole heart! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With an outhurMt.] That you shall never 
have in this world ! 

Ella Renthbdc. 
[Looking at her,] You have seen to that? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Smiling.] Yea, I have taken that liberty. 
Could you not see that in his letters? 

Ella Rbntheim. 
[Nodi ihwly.] Yes. I could see you — the 
whole of you — ^in his letters of late. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[GaUingly.] I have made the best use of 
^ these eight years. I have had him under my 
^own eye, you see. 
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Ella Rbnthbim. 
[Controlling henelf.] What have you said 
to Erhart about me? Is it the sort of tiling you 
can tell me? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Oh yes^ I can tell you well enough. 

Ella Bsnthxim. 
Then please do. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I have only told him the truth. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Well? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I have impressed upon him^ every day of his 
life^ that he must never forget that it is you 
we have to thank for being able to live as we '^ 
do— for being able to live at alL 

Ella Rsnthxdc. 
Is that all? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Oh, that is the sort of thing that rankles; I . 
feel ikat in my own heart 

Ella Rentheim. 
But that is very much what Erhart knew al- 
ready. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
When he came home to me, he imagined that ) 
you did it all out of goodness of heart [Looks 
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malignly at her.] Now he does not believe that 
any longer, Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Then what does he belifcve now? 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
He believes what is the truth. I asked him 
how he accounted for the fact that Atmt Ella 
never came here to visit ns 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Interrupting.] He knew my reasons al- 
ready! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He knows them betted now. You had got 
_him to believe that it was to spare me and— 
and him up there in the gallery 

Ella Rbktheim. 
And so it was. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
Erhart does not believe thai for a moment, 
now. 

Ella Rentheim. 
What have you put in his head? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He thinks, what is the truth, that you are 
ashamed of us — that you despise us. Atii do 
you pretend that you don't ? Were you not once 
planning to take him quite away froniv tte? 
Think, EUa; ;^ou cannot have forgotten. 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[With a getture of negation,] That was at 
the height of the scandal — when the ease was 
bef ote the courts. I have no such designs now. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And it would not matter if you had. For in 
that case what would become of his mission? 
No> thank jou. It is me that Erhart needs — 
not you. And therefore he is as good as dead 
to you — ^and you to him. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Coldly, with resolution.] We shall see. 
For now I shall remain out here. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Starei at her.] Here? In this house? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, here. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Here — ^with us? Remain all night? 

Ella Rentheim. 
I shall remain here all the rest of my days if 
need be. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Collecting hertelf.] Very well, Ella; the 
house is yours 

Ella BaiVTHEiM. 
Oh, nonsense 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

Everything is yours. The chair I am sitting 
in is yours. The bed I lie and toss in at night 
^ belongs to you. The food we eat comes to us 
from you. 

Ella Rentheim. 

It can't be arranged otherwise, you know. 
Borkman can hold no property of his own; for 
^some one would at once come and take it from 
him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

I Yes, I know. We must be content to live 
' upon your pity and charity. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Coldlif.] I cannot prevent you from look- 
ing at it in that light, Gunhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

No, you cannot. When do you want us to 
move out? 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Looking at her.] Move out? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[In great excitement,] Yes; you don't imag- 
.^ine that I will go on living under the same roof 
with you! I tell you, I would rather go to the 
workhouse or tramp the roads! 

El^a Rentheim. 
Good. Then let me take Erhart with me 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
Erhart? My own son? My child? 

Ella Renthbim. 

Yes; for then I would go straight home 
again. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[After reflecting a moment, firmly.] Erhart 
himself shall choose between us. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Looking doubtfully and heiitatingly at her.] 
He choose? Dare you risk that^ Gunhild? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a hard laugh.] Dare I ? Let my boy 
choose between his mother and you? Yes, in-, 
deed I dare! 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Listening.] Is there some one coming? I 
thought I heard 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Then it must be Erhart. 

[There is a sharp knock at the door lead- 
ing in from the hall, which ii imme- 
diately opened. Mrs. Wilton enters, 
in evening dress, and with outer 
wraps. She is followed by The 
Maid, who has not had time to an- 
nounce her, and ^ looks bewildered. 
The door remains half open. Mrs. 
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Wilton is a strikingly handsome, 
well-developed woman in the thirties. 
Broad, red, smiling lips, sparkling 
eyes. Luxuriant dark hair. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
Good evenings my devest Mrs. Borkman! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Rather drilif.] Good evening, Mrs. Wilton. 
[To The Maid, pointing toward the garden- 
room.] Take out the lamp that is in there and 
light it 

[The Maid takes the lamp and goes out 
with it. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[Observing £lla Rentheim.] Oh^ I beg 
your pardon — you have a visitor. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Only my sister, who has just arrived from 

[Erhart Borkman flings the half -open 
door wide open and rushes in. He is 
a young man with bright cheerful 
eyes. He is well dressed; his mous- 
tache is beginning to grow. 

Erhart. 
[Radiant with joy; on the threshold.] What 
is this! Is Aunt Ella here? [Rushing up to 
her, and seizing her hands.] Aunt, aunt! Is it 
possible? Are you here? 
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Ella Rentheim. 

[Throws her arms round his nechJ] Erhart! 
My dear^ dear boy! Why, how big you have 
grown! Ob^ how good it is to see you again! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[SharflyJ] What does this mean^ Erhart? 
Were you hiding out in the hall? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Quickly.'] Erhart — Mr. Borkman came in 
wiUi me. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Looking hard o^ hirnJ] Indeed, Erhart! 
You don't come to your mother first, 

Erhart. 

I had just to look in at Mrs. Wilton's for a 
moment — ^to call for little Frida. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Is that Miss Foldal with yon jtoo?l 

Mrs. Wilton. 
Yes, we have left her in the halL 

Erhart. 

[Addressing some one through the open 
doorJ\ You can go right upstairs, Frida. 

[Pause. Ella Rentheim observes Er- 
hart. He seems embarrassed and a 
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Utile impatient; hii face hat asMumed 
^ a nervous and colder expression. 

[The Maid brings the lighted lamp into 
the garden-room, goes out again and 
closes the door behind her. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With forced politeness.] Well, Mrs. Wilton, 
if you will give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany this evening, won't you 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Many thanks, my dear lady, but I really 
can't. We have ano^er invitation. We're going 
down to the Hinkels'. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[Looking at her.] We? Whom do you 
mean by we? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Laughing.] Oh, I ought really to have 
said I. But I was commissioned by the ladies 
of the house to bring Mr. Borkman with me — 
if I happened to see him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And you did happen to see him, it appears. 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Yes, fortunately. He was good enough to 
look in at my house — to call for Frida. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

[Drily.] But, Erhart, I did not know that 
you knew that family — ^these Hinkels? 

Erhart. 

[Irritated,] No, I don't exactly know them. 
[Adds rather impatiently.] You know better 
tiian anybody, mother, what people I know and - 
don't know. 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Oh, it doesn't matter ! They soon put you at 
your ease at that house! They are such cheer- 
ful, hospitable people — the house swarms with 
young ladies. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 

[With emphasii.] If I know my son right- 
ly, Mrs. Wilton, t hey are n ft ^^^ ^»"npany fpr - 
him. 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Why, good gracious, dear lady, he is young, 
too, you know ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes, fortunately he's young. He would need 
to be young. 

Erhart. 

[Concealing his impatience.] Well, well, 
well, mother, it's quite clear I can't go to the 
Hinkels' this evening. Of course I shidl remain 
here with you and Aunt Ella. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I knew you would, my dear Erhart 

XI N 
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Ella RENTHsnf. 

No^ Erhart^ you must not stop at home on 
my account — — 

Erhart. 

Yes, indeed, my dear Aunt; I can't think of 
going. [Looking doubtfully at Mrs. Wilton.] 
But how shall we manage? Can I get out of 
it? You have said " Yes " for me, haven't you? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Gaily.] What nonsense! Not get out of 
it! When I make my entrance into the festive 
halls — ^just imagine it! — deserted and forlorn — 
then I must simply say " No " for you. 

Erhart. 

[Hesitatingly.] Well, if you really think I 
can get out of it 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Putting the matter lightly aside.] I am 

^uite used to saying both yes and no — on my 

own account. Aiid you can't possibly think of 

leaving your aunt the moment she has arrived! 

For shame, Monsieur Erhart! Would that be 

, behaving like a good son? 

Mrs. Borkman* 
[Annoyed,] Son? 

Mrs. Wilton. 
Well, adopted son then, Mrs. Borkman. 
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Mas. BORKMAK. 

Yes^ you may well add that 

Mr8. Wilton. 

Oh^ it seems to me we have often more cause 
to be grateful to a foster-mother than to our, 
own mother. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Has that been your experience? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

I knew very little of my own mother^ I am 
sorry to say. But if I had had a good foster- 
mother^ perhaps I shouldn't have been so — so 
naughty^ as people say I am. [Turning towards 
Erhart.] Well, then, we stop peaceably at 
home like a good boy, and drink tea with mamma 
and auntie! [To the ladies,] Good-bye, good- 
bye Mrs. Borkman! Good-bye Miss Rentibeim. 

[The ladies how silently. She goes toward 
the door, 

Erhart. 

[Following her.] Shan't I go a little bit of 
the way with you? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[In the doorway, motioning him back,] You 
shan't go a step with me. I am quite accustomed 
to taking my walks alone. [Stops on the thresh- 
old, looks at him and nods.] But now beware, 
Mr. Borkman — I warn you! 
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Erhart. 
What am I to beware of? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Gaily.] Why, as I go down the road — de- 
serted and forlorn, as I said before — ^I shall try 
'if I can't cast a spell upon you. 

Ebhart. 

[Laughing,] Oh, indeed! Are yon going to 
try that again? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Half seriouslff.] Yes, just you beware! As 
I go down the road, I will say in my own mind 
— ^right from the very centre of my will — I will 
say: "Mr. Erhart Borkman, take your hat at 
once!" 

Mrs. Borkman. 

And yon think he will take it? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Laughing.] Good heavens, yes, he'll snatch 
up his hat instantly. And then I will say: 
/'Now put on your overcoat, like a good boy, 
Erhart Borkman! And your goloshes! Be 
sure you don't forget the goloshes! And then 
follow me ! Do as I bid you, as I bid you, as I 
bid you!" 

Erhart. 

[With forced gaietif.] Oh, you may rely on 
that 
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Mrs. Wilton. 
[Raiiing her forefinger.] Ab I bid you! Aa 
I bid jou ! Good-night ! 

[She laughs and node to the ladies, and 
closes the door behind her. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Does she really play tricks of that sort? 

Erhart. 
Ohi^ not at all. How can yon think so ! She 
only says it in fun. [Breaking off.] But don't 
let us talk about Mrs. Wilton. [He forces Ella 
Rsnthbim to seat herself in the armchair he- 
side the stove, then stands and looks at her.] 
To think of your having tsen all this long 
journey^ Aunt Ella ! And in winter too ! 

Ella RsNTHBiif. 
I found I had to^ Erhart 

Erhart. 
Indeed? Why so? 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
I had to come to town after all^ to consult the 
doctors. 

Erhart. 

Oh^ I'm glad of that! 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
[Smiling.] Are you glad of that? 
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Erhart. 
I mean I am glad you made up your mind to 
it at last 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[On the 80 fa, coldly.] Are you ill, Ella? 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Looking hardly at her.] You know quite 
well that I am ill. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I knew you were not strong, and hadn't been 
for years. 

Erhart. 
I told you before I left you that you ought to 
consult a doctor. 

Ella Rentheim. 
There is no one in my neighbourhood that I 
have any real confidence in. And, besides, I 
did not feel it so much at that time. 

Erhart. 
Are you worse, then. Aunt? 

Ella RENTHEOf. 
Yes, my dear boy; I am worse now. 

Erhart. 
But there's nothing dangerous? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Oh, that depends how you look at it 
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Erhart. 

[Emphatically.] Well, then^ I tell yoa wliat 
it is^ Aunt Ella; you mustn't think of going 
home again for the present. 

Ella Rentheim. 
No^ I am not thinking of it. 

Erhart. 

You must remain in "town; for here you can 
have your choice of all the best doctors, 

Ella Rentheim. 
That was what I thought when I left tome. 

Erhart. 

And then you must foe sure and find a really 
nice place to live — quiet^ comfortable rooms. 

Ella Rentheim. 

I went this morning to the old ones^ where 
I used to stay before. 

Erhart. 
Oh^ well^ you were comfortable enough there. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes^ but I shall not be staying there after alL 

Erhart. 
Indeed? Why notf 
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Ella RsNTHEnf. 
I changed my mind after coming out here. 

Erhart. 
[SurpritecL] Really? Changed yonr mind? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Crocheting; tvithout looking up,] Yonr annt 
will live here^ in her own house^ Erhart 

Erhart. 
[Looking from one to the other dltematelff.] 
Here, with us? With us? Is this true^ Amit? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes^ that is what I have made up my mind 
to do. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[At before,] Everything here belongs to 
' yonr aunt^ yon know. 

Ella Renthbim. 
I intend to remain here, Erhart — ^jnst now— 
for the present. I shall set np a little estab- 
lishment of my own, over in the bailiff's wing. 

Erhart. 
Ah, that's a good idea. There are plenty of 
rooms there. [With sudden vivacity,] But, by- 
the-bye. Aunt — ^aren't you very tired after your 
journey? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Oh yes, rather tired. 
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Erhart. 

Well^ then^ I think you ought to go quite early 
to bed. 

Ella RENTHEOf. 
[Looks at him smilingly.] I mean to. 

Ebhart. 

[Eagerlif.] And then we could have a good 
long talk to-morrow — or some other day, of 
course — ^about this and that — about things in 
general — ^you and mother and I. Wouldn't that 
be much the best plan. Aunt Ella? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With an outburst, rising from the sofa,] 
Erhart, I can see you are going to leave me ! 

Erhart. 
[Starts.] What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
You are going down to — ^to the Hinkels'? 

Erhart. 

[Involuntarilff.] Oh, that! [Collecting him' 
self.] Well, you wouldn't have me sit here and 
keep Aunt Ella up half the night? Remem- 
ber, she's an invalid, mother. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
You are going to the Hinkels', Erhart! 
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Erhart. 
[Itnpatientlif,] Well^ really^ mother^ I don't 
think I can well get out of it. What do you 
say^ Aunt? 

Ella Rextheim. 
I should like you to feel quite free^ Erhart 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Ooea up to her menacinglif.] You want to 
take him away from me! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Rising.] Yes, if only I could, Gunhildt 

[Music is heard from above* 

Erhart. 
[Writhing as if in pain,] Oh, I can't endure 
this! [Looking round.] What have I done 
with my hat? [To Ella Rentheim.] Do you 
know Uie air that she is playing up there? 

Ella Rentheim. 
No. What is it? 

Erhart. 
It's the Danse Macabre — ^the Dance of Death ! 
Don't you know the Dance of Death, Aunt? 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Smiling sadly.] Not yet, Erhart. 

Erhart. 
[To Mrs. Borkman.] Mother — I beg and 
implore you — ^let me go I 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looks hardly at himJ] Awaj from your 
mother? So that is what you want to do? 

Erhart. 
Of course I'll come out again — to-morrow 
perhaps. 

Mrs. Borkmax. 
[With passionate emotion.] You want to go 
away from me! To be with those strange peo-' 
pie! With — ^with — ^no, I will not even think 
of it! 

Erhart. 
There are bright lights down there^ and 
young, happy faces; and there's music there, 
mother ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Pointing upwards,] There is music here, 
too, Erhart. 

Erhart. 
Yes, it's just that music that drives me out 
of the house. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Do you grudge your father a moment of self- 
f orgetf ulness ? 

Erhart. 
No, I don't. I'm very, very glad that he 
should have it — if only / don't have to listen. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[LiOoking solemnly at him,] Be strong, Er- 
hart! Be strong, my son! Do not forget that , 
you have your great mission. 
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Ebhart. 
Oh mother — do spare me these phrases! I 
wasn't bom to be a " missionary." — Good-nighty 
amit dear! Good-nighty mother! 

[He goes hastilif out through the halL 

Mbs. Borkman. 
[After a short silence.] It has not taken yon 
long to recapture him^ EUa^ after all. 

Ella RsNTHsni. 
I wish I could believe it 

Mbs. Bobkman. 
But you shall see you won't be allowed to keep 
him long. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Allowed? By you^ do you mean? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
By me or — ^by her, the other one 

Ella Rentheim. 
Then rather she than you. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Nodding slowly.] That I understand. I 
say the same. Rather she than you. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Whatever should become of him in the 
end ? 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
It wonldn't greatly matter^ I should say. 

Ella Rextheim. 

[Taking her outdoor things upon her arm,] 
For the first time in our lives^ we twin sisters 
are of one mind. Good-nighty Gunhild. 

[She goes out by the hall. The munc 
sounds louder from above* 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Stands still for a moment, starts, shrinks to- 
gether, and whispers involuntarily.] The wolf 
is whining again — ^the sick wolf. [She stands 
stiU for a moment, then flings herself down on 
the floor, writhing in agony and whispering:] 
Erhart ! Erhart — ^be true to me ! Oh, come home' 
and help your mother! For I c an bear this life 
no longer ! ~ 
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The great gallery on the first floor of the Rent- 
heim House, The wall* are covered with 
old tapeetriee, representing hunting-scenes, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, all in faded 
colours, A folding-^oor to the left, and 
further forward a piano. In the left-hand 
comer, at the hack, a door, cut in the tap- 
estry, and covered with tapestry, without 
any frame. Against the middle of the right 
wall, a large writing-table of carved oak, 
with many hooks and papers. Further 
forward on the same side, a sofa with a 
tahle and chairs in front of it. The furni- 
ture is all of a stiff Empire style. Lighted 
lamps on hoth tables, 

John Gabriel Borkman stands with his hands 
hehind his hack, heside the piano, listening 
to Frida Foldal, who is playing the last 
bars of the " Danse Macabre," 

Borkman is of middle height, a well-knit, pow- 
erfully-huUt man, well on in the sixties. 
His appearance is distinguished, his profile 
finely cut, his eyes piercing, his hair and 
beard curly and greyish-white. He is 
dressed in a slightly old-fashioned black 
coat, and wears a white necktie. Frida 
206 
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FoLDAL is a pretty, pale girl of -fifteen, 
with a somewhat weary and overstrained ex- ^ 
pression. She is cheaply dressed in light 
colours. 

The music ceases. A pause, 

BORKMAN. 

Can jou gaess where I first heard tones like 
these? 

Frida. 

[Looking up at him.] No^ Mr. Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

It was down in the mines. 

Frida. 

[Not understanding.] Indeed? Down in the 
mines? 

Borkman. 

I am a miner's son^ jou know. Or perhaps 
you did not know? 

Frida. 
No^ Mr. Borkman. 

Borkman. 

A miner's son. And my father used some- 
times to take me with him into the mines. The 
metal sings down there. 

Frida. 
Really? Sings? 
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BORKMAN. 

[Nodding.] When it is loosened. The ham- 
imer-strokes tiiat loosen it are the midnight bell 
clanging to set it free; and that is why the 
, metal sings — ^ia its own way — for gladness. 

Frida. 
Why does it do that^ Mr. Borkman? 

BoRKMAN. 

It wants to come up into the light of day and 
serve mankind. 

[He paces up and donm the gallery, alrvatft 
with his hands behind his back, 

Frida. 

[Sits waiting a little, then looks at her watch 
and rises.] I beg your pardon^ Mr. Borkman; 
but I am afraid I must go. 

Borkman. 

[Stopping before her.] Are you going al- 
ready? 

Frida. 

[Putting her music in its case.] I reaUy 
must [Visibly embarrassed.] I have an en- 
gagement this evening. 

Borkman. 
For a party? 

Frida. 
Yes. 
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BORKMAN. 

And you are to play before the compaajp 

Frida. 
[Biting her lip.] No; at least I am only to 
play for dancing. 

BoRKMAN. 

Only for dancing? 

Frida. 
Yes; there is to be a dance after supper. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Stands and looks at her,] Do you like play- 
ing dance music? At parties, I mean? 

Frida. 
[Putting on her outdoor things,] Yea, when 
I can get an engagement I can always earn 
a little in that way. 

BoRKMAN. 

[With interest,] Is that the principal thing 
in your mind as you sit playing for the dancers ? 

Frida. 
No; I'm generally thinking how hard it is^ 
that I mayn't join in the dance myself. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Nodding,] That is just what I wanted to 
know. [Moving restlessly about the room.] 

XI o 
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JYes^ jes, yes. That you must not join in the 
dance^ that is the hardest thing of alL [Stop- 
ping,] Bat there is one thing that should make 
up to you for that^ Frida. 

Frida. 

[Looking inquiringly at him.] What is that^ 
Mr. Borkman? 

BoRKMAN. 

^ The knowledge that you have ten times more 
music in you than all the dancers together. 

Frida. 

[Smiling evoiivelif.] Oh^ that's not a^^^lLfio^ 
certain. 

^"^ BORKMAK. 

[Holding up hit fore-finger wamingly.] You 
V. must never be so mad as to have doubts of your- 

"self! 

Frida. 

But since no one knows it 

BORKMAK. 

So hmg as you know it yourself^ that is 
^enough. Where is it you are going to play this 
evening? 

Frida. 

Over at Mr. Hinkel's. 

Borxman« 

[Wiih a snnft, keen glance at her.] Hinkers^ 
you say! 
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Frida. 
Yes. 

BORKMAN. 

[With a cutting imile,] Does that man give 
parties? Can he get people to visit him? 

Frida. 
Yes, they have a great many people about 
them, Mrs. WilUm says. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Fehemently.] But what sort of people? 
Can you tell me that? 

Frida. 
[A little nervously.] No, I really don't 
know. Yes, by-the-bye, I know that young Mr. 
Borkman is to be there this evening. 

BORKHAN. 

[TaJcen ahacJc,] Erhart? My son? 

Frida. 
Yes, he is going there. 

BORRMAN. 

How do you know that? 

FnmA. 
He said so himself — ^an hour ago. 

BORRMAN. 

Is he out here to-day? 
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Frida. 
Yes^ he has been at Mrs. Wilton's all the 
'afternoon. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Inquiringly.] Do you know if he called 
here too? I mean^ did he see any one down- 
stairs? 

Frida. 

Yes^ he looked in to see Mrs. Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Bitterly.] Aha — I might have known it. 

Frida. 
There was a strange lady calling upon her^ I 
think. 

BORKHAN. 

Indeed? Was there? Oh yes, I suppose peo- 
ple do come now and then to see Mrs. Borkman. 

Frida. 
If I meet young Mr. Borkman this evening, 
shall I ask him to come up and see you too ? 

Borkman. 
[Harshly.] You shall do nothing of the 
sort! I won't have it on any account The 
people who want to see me can come of their 
own accord. I ask no one. 

Frida. 
Oh, very well; I shan't say anything then. 
Good-night, Mr. Borkman. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Pacing up and down and growling,] Good- 
night 

Frida. 

Do yon mind if I mn down by the winding 
stair? It's the shortest way. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh, by all means; take whatever stair you 
please, so far as I am concerned. Good-night to 
yon! 

Frida. 

Good-night, Mr. Borkman. 

[She goes out hy the little tapestry door in 
the back on the left, 

[Borkman, lost in thought, goes up to the 
piano, and is about to close it, but 
changes his mind. Looks round the 
great empty room, and sets to pacing 
up and down it from the comer be- 
side the piano to the comer at the back 
on the right — pacing backward and 
forward uneasily and incessantly. At 
last he goes up to the writing-table, 
listens in the direction of the folding 
door, hastily snatches up a hand-glass, ^ 
looks at himself in it, and straightens 
his necktie, 

[A knock at the folding door, Borkman 
hears it, looks rapidly towards the 
door, but says nothing, 

[In a little there comes another knock, this 
time louder. 
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BORKHAN. 

[Sending beiide the wriiing-tabU with his 
left hand resting upon it, and his right thrust 
^ in the breast of his coat.] Come in! 

[ViLHBLM FoLDAL comes softltf tnto the 
room. He is a bent and worn man 
with mild blue eyes and long, thin grey 
hair straggling down over his coat col- 
lar. He has a portfolio under his 
arm, a soft felt hat, and large horn 
spectacles, which he pushes up over his 
forehead. 

BORKMAN. 

[Changes his attitude and looks at Foldal 
^with a half disappointed, half pleased expres- 
sionJ] Oh, is it (mly you? 

Foldal. 

Good evenings John Gabriel. Yes, you see it 
is me. 

BoRKMAN. 

[With a stem glance.] I mtist say you are 
raijier a late visitor. 

Foldal. 

Well, you know, it's a good bit of a way, es- 
pecially when you have to trudge it on f9ot. 

BoRKHAN. 

But why do you always walk, Vilhelm? The 
tramway passes your door. 
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FOLDAL. 

It's better for yon to walk — and then yon 
always save twopence. Well^ has Frida been 
playing to yon lately? 

BORKMAK. 

She has jnst this moment gone. Did yon not 
meet her ontside? 

FoLDAL. 

No^ I have seen nothing of her for a long 
time; not since she went to live with this Mrs. 
Wilton. 

BORKHAN. 

[Seating himielf on the sofa and waving his 
Jiand toward a chair.] Yon may sit down^ VU*--^' 
helm. 

FoLDAL. 

[Seating himself on the edge of a chair,] 
Many thanks. [Looks mournfully at him.] 
Yon can't think how lonely I feel since Frida ^ 
left home. 

BORKMAN. 

Oh, come — ^yon have plenty left. 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, God knows I have — five of them. Bnt 
Frida was the only one who at all understood 
me. [Shaking his head sadly.] The others 
don't understand me a bit. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Gloomily, ganing straight before hifn, and 
drumming on the t5)le with his fingers.] No, 
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that's jnst it. That is the curse we exceptional^ 
^chosen people have to bear. The common herd 
. — ^the average man and woman — ^they do not 
; understand us^ Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL. 

[With resignation,] If it were only the lack 
of understanding — ^with a little patience^ one 
"^conld manage to wait for that awhile yet. [His 
voice choked with tears.] But there is some- 
thing still bitterer. 

BORKMAN. 

[Vehemently,] There is nothing bitterer 
than that. 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, there is, John GabrieL I have gone 
through a domestic scene to-night — ^just before 
I started. 

BoRKMAN. 

Indeed? What about? 

FoLDAL. 

[With an outburst,] My people at home — 
they despise me. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Indignantly, ] Despise ! 

FoLDAL. 

[Wiping his eyes,] I have long known it; 
but to-day it came out unmistakably. 
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BORKHAN. 



[After a short sUence,] You made an unwise 
choice, I fear, when you married. 

FOLDAL. 

I had practically no choice in the matter. 
And, you see, one feels a need for companion- 
ship as one begins to get on in years. And so^ 
crushed as I then was — so utterly broken 
down 

BoRKMAN. 

[Jumping up in anger.] Is this meant for 
me? A reproach ! 

FOLDAL. 

[Alarmed,] No, no, for Heaven's sake, John 
Gabriel ! 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes, you are thinking of the disaster to the 
bank, I can see you are ! 

FoLDAL. 

[Soothingly.] But I don't blame you for 
that! Heaven forbid! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Growling, resumes his seat.] Well, that is , 
a good thing, at any rate. 

FoLDAL. 

Besides, you mustn't think it is my wife that 
I complain of. It is true she has not much 
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polish^ poor thing; but she is a good sort of 
woman all the same. No^ it's the children. 

BORKMAN. 

I thought as much. 

FOLDAL. 

For the children — ^well, they have more cul- 
■"ture, and therefore they expect more of life. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Looking at him sympathetically,] And so 
your children despise you^ Vilhelm? 

FoLDAL. 

[Shrugging his shoulders.] I haven't made 
much of a career, you see — Uiere is no denying 
that 

BoRKMAN. 

[Moving nearer to him, and laying his hand 
upon his arm,] Do they not know, then, that 
^in your young days you wrote a tragedy? 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, of course they know that. But it doesn't 
seem to make much impression on them. 

BORKHAN. 

Then they don't understand these things. 
r^ For your tragedy is good. I am firmly con- 
Finced of that 
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FOLDAL. 

[Brightening up-] Yes^ don't yon think 
there are some good things in it^ John Gabriel? 
Good God, if I could only manage to get it^ 

placed ! [Opens his portfolio, and begins 

eagerly turning over the contents.^ Look here! 
Just let me show you one or two alterations I 
have made. 

BoRKMAN. 

Have you it with you? 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, I thought I would bring it. It's so long 
now since I have read it to you. And I thought 
perhaps it might amuse you to hear an act or 
two. 

BORKMAN. 

[Rising, with a negative gestured] No, no, 
we will keep that for another time. 

FoLDAL. 

Well, well, as you please. 

[BoRKMAN paces up and donm the room, 
FoLDAL puts the manuscript up again. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Stopping in front of him.] You are quite 
right in what you said just now — ^you have not 
made any career. But I promise you this, Vil-^, 
helm, that when once the hour of- my restora- 
tion strikes 
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FOLDAL. 

[Making a movement to riie.] Oh^ thanks^ 
thanks! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Waving his hand.] No^ please be seated. 
[With rising excitement] When the hour of 
my restoration strikes — ^when they see that they 
cannot get on without me — ^when they come to 
me, here in the gallery, and crawl to my feet, 
and beseech me to take the reins of the bank 

again ! The new bank, that they have 

fomided and can't carry on [Placing him- 

^self beside the writing-table in the same attitude 
as before, and striking his breast,] Here I 
shall stand, and receive them! And it shall be 
known far and wide, all the comitry over, what 
conditions John Gabriel Borkman imposes be- 
fore he will [Stopping suddenly and star- 
ing at FoLDAL.] Yon're looking so doubtfully 
at me! Perhaps you do not believe that they 
^ will come? That they must, must, must come 
to me some day? Do you not believe it? 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, Heaven knows I do, John GabrieL 

Borkman. 

[Seating himself again on the sofa,] I firmly 

believe it. I am immovably convinced — I know 

that they will come. If I had not been certain 

^ of that I would have put a bullet through my 

head long ago. 

FoLDAL. 

[Anxiously.] Oh no, for Heaven's sake ! 
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BORKHAN. 

[Exultanily.] Bnt they will come! They 
will come sure enough! You shall see! I ex- 
pect them any day^ any moment And you see^ 
I hold myself in readiness to receive them« 

FOLDAL. 

[With a sigh.] If only they would come 
quickly. 

BORKMAN. 

[Restleuly.] Yea, time flies: the years slip 

away ; life Ah, no — I dare not think of it ! 

[Looking at him,] Do you know what I some- 
times feel like? 

FoLDAL. 

What? 

BoRKMAN. 

I feel like a Napoleon who has been maimed^ 
in his first battle. 

FoLDAL. 

[Placing hi$ hand upon hii portfolio,] I ' 
have that feeling too. 

BoRKMAN. 

Ob, well, that is on a smaller scale, o f course, y 

FoLDAL. 

[Quietly.] My little world of p oetry is v ery ^ 
precious to me^ohn G ttbii e L — ~ 

BoRKHAN. 

[Fehementltf.] Yes, but think of me, who 
could have created millions! All the mines I 



■^ 
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should have controlled! New veins innumer- 
able ! And the water-falls ! And the quarries ! 
And the trade routes^ and steamship-lines all 
the wide world over! I would have organised 
it all — I alone I 

FOLDAL. 

Yes^ I know^ I know. There was nothing in 
the world you would have shrunk from. 



BORKMAN. 

[Clenching his hands together.] And now I 
^have to sit here^ like a wounded eagle^ and look 
on while others pass me in the race^ and take 
everything away from me, piece by piece! 

FoLDAL. 

>- That is my fate too. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Not noticing him.] Only to think of it; so 
near to the goal as I was! If I had only had 
another week to look about me! All the depos- 
its would have been covered. All the securities 
I had dealt with so daringly should have been 
,in their places again as before. Vast com- 
panies were within a hair's-breadth of being 
floated. Not a soul should have lost a half- 
penny. 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, yes; you were on the very verge of suc- 
cess. 

BORKMAN. 

[tVith suppressed fury.] And then treachery 
overtook tne! Just at the critical moment! 



< 
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[Looking at him,] Do you know what I hold 
to be the most infamous crime a man can be 
guilty of? 

FOLDAL. 

No^ tell me. 

BoRKMAN. 

It is not murder. It is not robbery or houses 
breaking. It is not even perjury. For all these 
things people do to those they hate^ or who are 
indifferent to them^ and do not matter. 

FoLDAL. 

What is the worst of all then^ John Gabriel? 

BoRKMAN. 

[With emphasis,] The most infamous of 
crimes is a friend's betrayal of his fri en d's con- 
fidence . — -*— ■ ' 

FoLDAL. 

[Somewhat doubtfully,] Yes^ but you 
know 

BotlKMAN* 

[Firing up,] What are you going to say? 
I see it in your face. But it is of no use. The 
people who had their securities in the bank 
should have got them all back again — every 
farthing. No; I tell you the most infamous 
crime a man can commit is to misuse a friend's 
letters; to publish to all the world what has been'" 
confided to him alone^ in the closest secrecy^ like 
li whisper in hn empty^ dark^ double-locked 
room. The man who can do such things is in* 
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f ected and poisoned in every fibre with the mor- 
als of the higher rascality. And such a friend 
^ was mine — ^and it was he who crushed me. 

FOLDAL. 

I can guess whom you mean. 

BoRKMAN. 

^ There was not a nook or cranny of my life 
that I hesitated to lay open to him. And then^ 
when the moment came^ he turned against me 
the weapons I myself had placed in his hands. 

FoLDAL. 

I have never been able to understand why 

he Of course^ there were whispers of all 

sorts at the time. 

BoRKMAN. 

What were the whispers? Tell me. You see 
I know nothing. For I had to go straight into 
— ^into isolation. What did people whisper^ Vil- 
helm? 

FoLDAL. 

You were to have gone into the Cabinet^ they 
said. 

BoRKMAN. 

I was offered a portfolio^ but I refused it. 

FoLDAL. 

Then it wasn't there you stood in his way? 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh^ no; that was not the reason he betrayed 
me. 
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FOLDAL. 

Then I really can't understand 

BoRKMAN. 

I may as well tell you, Vflhel m 



FoLDAL. 

Well? 

BORKMAN. 

There was — ^in fact, there was a woman in the^ 
case. 

FoLDAL. 

A woman in the case? Well but, John 
Gabriel 

BoRKMAN. 

[Interrupting.] Well, well — ^let us say no 
more of these stupid old stories. After all, nei- 
ther of us got into the Cabinet, neither he nor I. 

FoLDAL. 

But he rose high in the world. 

BoRKMAN. 

And I fell into the abyss. 

FoLDAL. 

Oh, it's a terrible tragedy 

BoRKMAN. 

[Nodding to him.] Almost as terrible as 
yours, I fancy, when I come to think of it. 
zi p 
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FOLDAL. 

-^ [Naively.] Yts, at least as terrible^ 

BoRKMAN, 

[Laughing quietly.] But looked at from 6n- 
.'Other point of view, it is really a sort of comedy 
as weU. 

FoLDAL. 

A comedy? The story of your life? 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes, it seems to be taking a torn in that direc- 



tion- For let me teU you- 

FOLDAL. 

What? 

BoRKMAN. 

Yon say yon did not meet Frida as yon 
came in? 

FoLDAL. 

No. 

BoRKMAN. 

At this moment, as we sit here, she is play- 
ing waltzes for the guests of the man who be- 
^trayed and ruined me. 

FoLDAL. 

I hadn't the least idea of that. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes, she took her musk, alid went stral^t 
from me to— to the great house. 
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FOLDAL. 

[Apologetically,] Well, yon »ee, poor 
chad 

BORKMAN. 

And can yon guess for whom she is play- 
irig — among the rest? 

FoLDAL. 

No« 

BORKMAN. 

For my son. 

FoLDAL. 

What? 

BoRKMAN. 

What do yon think of that, Vilhelm? My 
aon is down there in the whirl of the dance this 
evening. Am I not right in calling it a comedy? 

FOLDAL. 

Bnt in that case yon may be snre he knows 
nothing about it. 

BoRKMAN. 

What does he not know? 

FoLDAL. 

Yon may be sure he doesn't know how he — 

that nriftfi 

BoRKMAN. 

Do not shrink from his name. I can quite 
well bear it now. 

FoLDAL. 

I'm certain your son doesn't know the dreum- 
stances, John GabrieL 
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BORKMAN. 

[GtoomUy, sitting and heating the table.] 
Yea, be knows^ as surely as I am sitting here. 

FOLDAL. 

Then how can he possibly be a guest in that 
house? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Shaking his head.] My son probably does 

not see things with my eyes. I'll take my oath 

he is on my enemies' side ! No doubt he thinks^ 

as they do, that Hinkel only did his confounded 

^duty when he went and betrayed me. 

FoLDAL. 

But, my dear friend, who can have got him 
to see things in that light? 

BoRKMAN. 

Who? Do you forget who has brought him 
up? First his aunt, from the time he was six 
-or seven years old; and now, of late years, his 
mother ! 

FoLDAL. 

I believe you are doing them an injustice. 

BORKMAK. 

^ [Firing up.] I never do any one injustice! 
. Both of them have gone and poisoned his mind 
against me, I tell you! 

FoLDAL. 

[Soothingly.] Well, well, weD, I suppose 
they have. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Indignantly.] Oh these women ! They i 
wreck and ruin Hf e for us ! Play the devil with 
our whole destiny — our triumphal progress. 

FOLDAL. 

Not all of them! 

BoRKMAN. 

Indeed? Can you tell me of a single one that 
is good for anything? 

FoLDAL. 

No, that is the trouble. The few that I know ^ 
are good for nothing. 

BoRKMAN. 

[With a snort of scorn.] Well then, what is 
the good of it? What is the good of such 
women existing — ^if you never know them? 

FoLDAL. 

[Warmly.] Yes, John Gabriel, there is good 
in it, I assure you. It is such a blessed, benefi- 
cent thought tiiat here or there in the world, 
somewhere, far away — ^the true woman exists 
after alL 

BoRKMAN. 

[Moving impatiently on the sofa.] Oh, do ^ 
spare me that poetical nonsense. 

FoLDAL. 

[Looks at him, deeply wounded.] Do you 
call my holiest faith poetical nonsense? 
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BORKMAN. 

[Harshly.] Yes I do! That is what has 
always prevented you from getting on in the 
world. If yon would get all that out of your 
head, I could still help you on in life — ^help you 
to rise. 

FOLDAL. 

^ [Boiling inwardly.] Oh, you can't do that 

BORKMAN. 

I can^ when once I come into power again. 

FoLDAL. 

That won't be for many a day. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Vehemently.] Perhaps you think that day 
will never come? Answer me! 

FoLDAL. 

X I don't know what to answer. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Rising, cold and dignified, and waving hit 
hand towards the door.] Then I no longer have 
^ any use for you. 

^- FoLDAL. 

[Starting up.] No use 1 

BoRKMAN. 

Since you do not believe that the tide 5idll 
turn for me 
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FOLDAL. 

How can I believe in the teeth of all reason? 
You would have to be legally rehabilitated 

BoRBJfAN. 

Go on! go on! 

FoLDAL. 

It's tme I never passed my examination; but 
I have read enough law to know that 

BoRKMAN. 

[Quickly.] It is impossible^ you meant 

FoLDAL. 

There is no precedent for such a thing. 

BORKMAK. 

Exceptional men are above precedents. / 

FoLDAL. 

The law knows nothing of such distinctions. 1 

BoRKMAN. 

[Harshly and decuively.] You are no poet, . 
.Vilhelm. 

FoLDAL. 

[Unconsciously folding his hands.] Do you 
say that in sober earnest F 

BoRKMAN. 

[Dismissing the subject, without answering,] 
We are only wasting each other's time. You had 
better not come here again. 



^ 
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FOLDAL. 

Then you really want me to leave you? 

BoRKMAN. 

\W%ihoui looking at him,] I have no longer 
»^any use for you. 

FoLDAL. 

[Softly, taking his portfolio.] "So, no, no; I 
"^daresay not 

BoRKMAN. 

Here you have been lying to me all the time. 

FoLDAL. 

[Shaking hit head.] Never lyings John Ga- 
brieL 

BoRKMAN. 

Have you not sat here feeding me with hope^ 
^and trusty and confidence — ^that was all a lie? 

FoLDAL. 

It wasn't a lie so long as you believed in my 
.vocation. So long as you believed in me^ I be- 
lieved in you. 

BORKMAN. 

Then we have been all the time deceiving each 
^ther. And perhaps deceiving ourselves — ^both 
of us. 

FoLDAL. 

y But isn't that just t he essence of f riend ship^ 
>v John Gabriel? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Smiling bitterly.] Yes, you are right there. 
-- Friendship means— deceptio n. I have learnt 
{iiat once before. 
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FOLDAL. 

[Looking at him.] I have no poetic yocation ! 
And yon conld actiLEdly say it to me so blnntly. 

BORKMAN. 

[In a gentler tone.] Well, yon know, I'don't 
pretend to know mnch about these matters. 

FoLDAL. 

Perhaps yon know more than^you think. 

BORKMAN. 

I? 

FoLDAL. 

[Softly.] Yes, yon. For I myself have had 
my donbts, now and then, I may tell yon. The 
horrible donbt that I may have bnngled my life / 
for the sake oi a delusion. 

BoRKMAN. 

If you have no faith in yourself, you are on 
the downward path indeed. 

FOLDAL. 

That was why I found such comfort iir com- 1 
ing here to lean upon your faith in me. [Tak- 
ing hi$ hat.] But now yon have become a 
stranger tome. 

^^ BoRKMAN. 

And you to me. 

FoLDAL. 

Good night, John GabrieL 
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BORKMAN. 

Good nighty Vilhelm. 

[FoLDAL goes out to the left. 

[BoRKMAN stands for a moment gazing at 
the closed door; makes a movement as 
though to call FoLDAL bach, hut 
changes his mind, and begins to pace 
the floor with his hands behind his 
hack. Then he stops at the table be- 
side the sofa and puts out the lamp. 
The room becomes half dark. After a 
short pause, there comes a knock ot 
the tapestry door. 

BoRKMAN. 

[At the table, starts, turns, and asks in a loud 
voice :\ Who is that knocking? 

[No answer; another knock. 

B0RKHAN4 
[Without moving.] Who is it? Come in! 

[Ella Bentheim, with a lighted candle in 
her hand, appears in the doorway. 
She wears her black dress, as before, 
with her cloak thrown loosely round 
her shoulders. 

BORKMAN. 

[Staring at her.] Who are you? What do 
you want with me? 
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Ella Rbntheui. 

[Closes the door and advances.] It is I^ 
BorkmaBb 

[She puts down the candle on the piano and 
remains standing beside it. 

BORKMAIT. 

[Stands as though thunderstruck, stares fiaed- 
ly at her, and says in a half-whisper.] Is it — 
is it Ellaf Is it Ella Rentheim? 

Ella Rentheim. 

Yes, it' s ** your " Ella, a s you used to call 
me in the old days; many, many years ago. 

Borkman. 

[As before.] Yes, it is you Ella, I can see 
you now. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Can you recognise me? 

Borkman. 
Yes, now I begin to 

Ella Rentheim. 

The years have told on me, and brought win- 
ter with them, Borkman. Do you not think so? 

Borkman. 

[In a forced voice.] You are a good deal ^ 
changed — ^just at the first glance. ^ 
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Ella Renthbim. 

There are no dark curls on my neck now — the 
curls you once loved so to twist round your 
'^ fingers. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Quickly,] True! I can see now^ Ella^ you 
have done your hair differently. 

Ella Rbnthbim. 

[With a sad smile.] Precisely; it is the way 
I do my hair that makes the difference. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Changing the subject] I had no idea that 
you were in this part of the world. 

Ella Renthbim. 
I have only just arrived. 

BORKMAN. 

Why have you come all this way now^ in win- 
ter? 

Ella Renthbim. 
That you shall hear. 

BoRKMAN. 

Is it me you have come to see? 

Ella Renthbim. 

You among others. But if I am to tell you 
my errand^ I must begin far back. 
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BORKMAN. 

YoQ look tired. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Tes^ I am tired. 

BoRKMAN. 

Won't you sit down? There, on the sofa. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Yes, thank yon; I need rest. 

[She crosses to the right and seats herself 
in the furthest forward comer of the 
sofa. BoRKMAN stands beside the 
table with his hands behind his back 
looking at her, A short silence. 



Ella Rbntheim. 



It seems an endless time since we two met^f^^^ ^ 
Borkman, face to face. 



BoRKMAN. 

[GZoomtZy.] It is a long, long time. And 
terrible things have passed since then. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
A whole lifetime has passed — a wasted life-^^ 
time. ""^ 

BoRKMAN. 

\Lo6kmg keenly at her.] Wasted! 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Yes, I say wasted — ^f or both of ns. 
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BORKMAN. 

% [In a cold, business tone.] I caandt regard 
imj life as wasted^ yet. 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
And what about mine ? 

BORKMAK. 

There you have yourself to blame^ Ella. 

Ella Benthbim. 
[With a start.] And you ean say that? 

Borkman. 
You could quite, well have been happy without 
me. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Do you believe that? 

Borkman. 
If you had made up your mind to. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Bitterly.] Oh yes, I know well enough 
^there was some one else ready to marry me. 

Borkman. 
But you rejected him. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, I did. 

Borkman. 
' Time after time you rejected him. Year 
after 
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Ei^LA Rbnthbdc* 

[Scornfully,] Year after year I rejected 
huppiness^ I SBppose you think? 

BORKMAN. 

' You might perfectly well have been happy 
ivith him. And thai I should have been saved* 

Ella* Rentreih. 
You? 

BORKHAM'. 

Tes^ you would have saved me^ £lla« 

Ella Exntheih. 
How do you mean? 

BoRKMAN. 

He thought I was at the bottom of your 
obstinacy — of your perpetual refusals. And 
then he took his revenge. It was so easy for 
him; he had all my frank^ confiding letters in 
his keeping. He made his own use of them; 
and then it was all over with me — for the time^ 
that is to say. So yo u see it is all your doing," 

Ellfli ' 

Ella Rentheim. 

Oh indeed, Borkman. If we look into the 
matter, it appears that it is I who owe you 
reparation. 

B0RKMAN4 

It depends bow you look at it. I Iraow quite 
well i4l that you have done for vs. You bought 
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in this house^ and the whole property^ at the auc- 
tion. Yon placed the house entirely at my dis- 
posal — ^and your sister's. You took charge of 
Erhart^ and cared for him in every way 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
As long as I was allowed to 

BoRKMAN. 

By your sister^ you mean. I have never 
mixed myself up in these domestic affairs. As 
I was sayings I know all the sacrifices you have 
made for me and for your sister. But you were 
in a position to do so^ Ella; and you must not 
^forget that it was I who placed you in that 
position. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Indignantly,] There you make a great mis- 
take^ Borkman! It was the love of my inmost 
[he art for E rhart — ^and for you too — ^that made 
^e^o itl ' 

Borkman. 
[Interrupting.] My dear Ella, do not let us 
get upon questions of sentiment and that sort 
)f thing. I mean, of course, that if you acted 
generously, it was I that put it in your power 
to do so. 

Ella Rbnthbih. 
[SmUing,] H'm ! In my power 

Borkman. 
[Warmly.] Yes, put it in your power, I say! 
On the eve of the great decisive battle — ^when I 
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could not afford to spare either kith or kin — 
when I had to grasp at — ^when I did grasp at 
the millions that were entrusted to me — ^then I 
spared all that was yours, every farthing, al- 
though I could have taken it, and made use of 
it, as I did of all the rest! 

Ella Rbnthbih. 
[Coldly and quietly.] That is quite true^ 
Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes it is. And that was why, when they 
came and took me, they found all your securities 
untouched in the strong-room of the bank. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Looking at himJ] I have often and often 
wondered what was your real reason for spar- 
ing all my property? That, and that alone? 

Borkman. 
My reason? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, your reason. Tell me. 

Borkman. 
[Harshly and scornfully.] Perhaps you 
think it was that I might have something to fall 
back upon, if things went wrong? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Oh no, I am sure you did not think of that 
in those days. 

XI Q 
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BORKMAN. 

-'^ Never ! I was so absolutely certain of victory, 

Ella Rentheim. 
Well {hen^ why was it that ? 

^ BoRKMAN. 

[Shrugging hit ihoulden.] Upon my sonl^ 
EUa^ it is not so easy to remember one's motives 
of twenty years ago. I only know that when I 
used to grapple^ silently and alone^ with all the 
great projects I had in my mind^ I had some- 
thing like the feeling of a man who is starting 
on a balloon-voyage. All through my sleepless 
nights I was inflating my giant balloon^ and pre- 
^ paring to soar away into perilous^ unknown re- 
gions. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Smiling,] You^ who never had the least 
doubt of victory? 

BoRKMAN. 

[ImpatienUy.] Men are made so^ Ella. 

^ They both doubt and believe at the same time. 

[Looking straight before him.] And I suppose 

that was why I would not take you and yours 

with me in the balloon. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Eagerly.] Why, I ask you? Tell me why! 

Borkman. 
[Without looking at her.] One shrinks from 
^ risking what one holds dearest on such a voyage. 
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Ella Rbntheih. 

Ton had risked what was dearest to joa on > 
that voyage. Yonr whole future life 

BORKMAN. 

Life id not always what one holds dearest. 

Ella Rbnthxim. 

[Breathleulg.] Was that how yon felt at 
that time? 

BORKHAK. 

I fancy it was« 

Ella Rbkthsih. 
I was the dearest thing in the world to yon? 

BorkMan. 
I seem to remember something of the sort 

Ella Rentheih. 

And yet years, Mi d years had passed since yon 
had deserted me-^and marnea — ^married an- 



oUlBf ! 

BORKMAK. 

Deserted you^ you say? You must know very 
well that it was higher motiyes — ^well then^ 
other motives that compelled me. Without his 
supped I could not have done anything. 

Ella Rbntheim. 

[CoHiroUing henelf.] So you deserted me 
from — ^higher motives. 
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BORKMAN. 

\ I could not get on without his help. And he 
made you the price of helping me. 

Ella Rknthbdc. 
I And 70U paid the price. Paid it in full — 
without haggling. 

BoRKMAN. 

I had no choice. I had to conquer or f alL 

Ella Rentheim. 
[In a trembling voice, looking at him,] Can 
._what you tell me be true — ^that I was then the 
dearest thing in the world to you? 

BoRKMAN. 

Both thai and afterwards — ^long, long after. 

Ella Rentheim. 
But you bartered me away none the less; 
drove a bargain with another man for your loye. 
Sold my love for a — for a directorship. 

BoRKMAN* 

r [Gloomily and bowed down.] I was driven 
"^ by inexorable necessity, EUa. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Riiei from the 9ofa, quivering with passion,] 
Criminal! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Starts, but controls himself.] I have heard 
that word before. 
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Ella Rbntheim. 
Oh^ don't imagine I'm thinking of an3^thing ; 
70a maj have done against the law of the land ! 
The use you made of all those vouchers and se- 
curities^ or whatever you call them — do you 
think I care a straw about that! If I could 
have stood at your side when the crash came 

BORKMAN. 

[Eagerly.] What then^ Ella? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Trust me^ I should have borne it all so gladly 
along with you. The shame^ the ruin — ^I would ^ 
have helped you to bear it all — ^all ! 

BoRKMAN. 

Would you have had the will — ^the strength? 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Both the will and the strength. For then I 
did not know of your greats your terrible crime. 

BoRKMAN. 

What crime? What are you speaking of? 

Ella Rbntheim. 
I am speaking of that crime for which there y 
is no forgiveness. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Staring at her.] You must be out of your 
mind. 
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Ella Rbnthsim. 
[Approaching him,] Yon are a murderer! 
You haye committed the one mortal sin ! 

BORKMAN. 

[Falling bach towardi the piano.] Yon are 
raving; Ella I 

Ella Renthsim. . *;,.'' 
^ You have killed the loTe-life in me. [Still 
nearer him,] Do yon understand what that 
^ means? The Bible speaks of a mysterious sin 
:for which there is no forgiveness. I have never 
miderstood what it could be; but now I unde^ 
stand. The greats unpardonable sin is to mur? 
der the love-fife in a human souL 

Borkman. 
And you say I have done that? 

Ella Rbnthsim. 
You have done that. I have never rightly 
understood until this evening what had really 
happened to me. That you deserted me and 
turned to Gunhild instead — I took that to be 
mere common fickleness on your part, and the 
^result of heartless scheming on hers. I almost 
think I despised you a little^ in spite of every- 
thing. But now I see it! You deserted the 
woman you loved! Me^ me^ me! What yon 
held dearest in the world you were ready to bar- 
ter away for gain. That is the double murder 
you have committed! The ipoi der o ^ yty pi' ^wn 
soul and of mine ! 
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BORKMAN. 

[With cold ielf-^ontrol] How well I recog- 
nise your passionate^ ungoyemable spirit^ Ella. 
No doubt it is natural enough that you should 
look at the thing in this light Of course^ yon 
are a woman^ and therefore it would seem that 
your own heart is the one thing you know or care 
about in the world. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes^ yes it is. 

BoRKMAN. 

Tour own heart is the only tiling that exists^ 
tf or you. 

Ella Rentheim. 

The only thing! The only thing! You are ^ 
right there. 

BoRKMAN. 

But you must remember that I am a man. 
As a woman^ you were the dearest thing in the 
world to me. But if the worst comes to the 
worst; one woman can always take the place of 
another. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[LooJci at him with a imUe.] Was that your 
experience when you had made Gunhild your 
wife? 

BoRKMAN. 

No. But the great aims I had in life helped 
me to bear even that. I wanted to have at 
my command all the sources of power in this 
country. All the wealth that lay hidden in the 
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soil^ and the rocks^ and the forests^ and the 
^aea — I wanted to gather it all into my hands^ 
to make myself master of it all^ and so to pro- 
mote the well-being of many^ many thousands. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Last in recollection,] I know it. Think of 
all the evenings we spent in talking over your 
^projects. 

BORKMAN. 

Yes^ I could talk to you^ EUa. 

Ella Rentheim. 
^ I jested with yoiur plans^ and asked whether 
you wanted to awaken all the sleeping spirits 
of the mine. 

BORKMAN. 

! Nodding.] I remember that phrase. [Slow 
All the sleeping spirits of the mine. 

Ella Rentheim. 
But you did not take it as a jest. You said: 
" Yes, yes, Ella, that is just what I want to do." 

BORKMAN. 

And SO it was. If only I could get my foot 

into the stirrup And that depended on 

that one man. He could and would secure me 
''the control of the bank — ^if I on my side 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, just so! If you on your side would re- 
nounce the woman you loved — and who loved 
you beyond words in return. 
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BORKHAN. 

I knew his consuming passion for you. I 
knew that on no other condition would he 

Ella Rentheim. 
And so you struck the bargain. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Vehemently.] Yes, I did, Ella! For the 
love of power is uncontrollable in me. vou se e! / 
tio 1 strucK me oargam; 1 had to. And he 
helped me half-way up towards the beckoning 
heights that I was bent on reaching. And I 
mounted and mounted; year by year I mount- 
ed 

Ella Rentheim. 

And I was as though wiped out of your life. 

BoRKMAN. 

And after all he hurled me into the abyss 
again. On account of you, Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[After a short thoughtful Mence.] Bork- 
man, does it not seem to you as if there had 
been a sort of curse on our whole relation? >^ 

BoRKMAN. 

[Looking at her,] A curse? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes. Don't you think so? 
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BORKMAN. 

[Uneimly.] Yes. But why if it? [WUh 
an outhurMt] Oh EUa^ I begin to :i7<mder 
which is in the right — jon or II 

Ella Rsnthkim. 
It is you who hare sinned. You have done 
to death all the gladness of life in me. 

BORKHAN. 

[Aiusiously.] Do not say that^ Ella! 

Ella Rentheim. 
All a woman's gladness at any rate. Froni 
the day when your image began to dwindle in 
my mind; I have lived my life as though under 
an eclipse. During all these years it has grown 
harder and harder for me — ^and at last utterly 
--impossible — ^to love any living creature. Human 
beings^ animals^ plants: I shrank from all — 
from all but one 

) BORKMAN. 

What one? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Erhart^ of course. 

BORKMAN. 

Erhart? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Erhart — ^your son^ Borkman, 

BoRKMAN. 

Has he really been so close tp your heart? 
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Ella Rsnthbim. 
Why else fihould I have taken him to me^ and 
kept him as long as ever I coold? Why? 

BORKMAN. 

I thought it was out of pity, like all the rest . 
that jaa did. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[In itrong inrvard emotion.] Pity ! Ha^ ha ! 
I have never known pity^ since yon deserted' 
me. I was incapable of feeling it. If a poor 
starved child came into my kitchen^ shivering^ 
and crying^ and begging for a morsel of f ood^ 
I let the servants look to it. I never felt any 
desire to take the child to myself^ to warm it 
at my own hearth^ to have the pleasure of see- 
ing it eat and be satisfied. And yet I was not 
like that when I was young; that I remember 
clearly! It ia^^m fhnf. I^avp created an empty ^ 
^barren desert within m e — ^and without me too! 

BoRKMAN. 

Except only for Erhart 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, except for your son. But I am hard- 
ened to every other living thing. You have 
cheated me of a mother's joy and happiness in / 
life — ^and of a mother's sorrows and tears as 
welL And perhaps that ia the heaviest part of 
the loss to me. 

^» .^ BoRKMAN, 

Do you say that, EUa? 



-> 
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Ella Rentheim. 
Who knows? It may be that a mother's sor- 
rows and tears were what I needed most. 
[With still deeper emotion.] But at that time 
I could not resign myself to my loss; and that 
was why I took Erhart to me. I won him en- 
tirely. Won his whole warm^ trustful childish 
heart — ^until Oh ! 

BoRKMAN. 

Unta what? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Until his mother — ^his mother in the fleshy I 
mean — ^took him from me again. 

BoRKMAN. 

He had to leave you in any case; he had to 
come to town. 

Ella Rentheim. 
\ [Wringing her hands.] Yes, but I cannot 
bear the solitude — ^the emptiness ! I cannot bear 
die loss of your son's heart! 

BoRKMAN. 

[With an evil expression in his eyes.] H'm — 
I doubt whether you have lost it, Ella. Hearts 
' are not so easily lost to a certain person— In Uie 
room beiow. 

Ella Rentheim. 
I have lost Erhart here, and she has won him 
back again. Or if not she,, some one else. That 
is plain enough in the letters he writes me from 
time to time. 
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BORKMAN. 

Then it is to take him back with yon that you 
have come hereP 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Yes, if only it were possible ! 

BoRKMAN. 

It is possible enough^ if you have set your 
heart upon it. For you have the first and_ 
strongest claims upon him. 

Ella Renthkim. 
Oh, claims, claims! What is the use of 
claims ? If he is not mine of his own free will, y 
he is not mine at all. And have him I must ! I 
must have my boy's heart, whole and undivided 
— ^now! 

BoRKMAN. 

You must remember that Erhart is well into 
his twenties. You could scarcely reckon on keep- 
ing his heart very long undivided, as you ex- 
press it. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[With a melancholy itnUe.] It would not 
need to be for so very long. 

BORKMAN. 

Indeed? I should have thought that when 
you want a thing, you want it to the end of your . 
days. 

Ella Rentheim. 

So I do. But that need not mean for very 
long. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Taken aback.] What do jon mean by that? 

Ella Rbnthsim. 
I suppose yon know I have been in bad health 
for many years past? 

BoRKMAN. 

Haye you? 

Ella Rbnthxim. 
Do you not know that? 

BoRKMAN. 

No, I cannot say I did 

Ella Renthbim. 
[Looking at him in surpriic] Has Erhart 
not told you so? 

BoRKMAN. 

I really don't remember at the moment. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Perhaps he has not spoken of me at all? 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh^ yes, I believe he has spoken of you. But 
the fact is, I so seldom see anything of him — 
scarcely ever. There is a certain person below 
that keeps him away from me. Keeps him away, 
you understand? 

Ella Rentheim. 
^ Are you quite sure of that, Borkman? 
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BORKMAN. 

Yes, absolutely sure. [Changing hU tone.] 
!And so yoQ have been in bad healUi, Ella? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, I have. And this antmnn I grew so 
much worse that I had to come to town and take 
better medical advice. 

BoRKMAN. 

And yon have seen the doctors already? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes, this morning. 

BoRKMAN. 

And what did they say to you? 

Ella Rentheim. 
They gave me full assurance of what I had 
long suspected. 

BoRKMAN. 

Well? 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Calmlif and quietlif.] My illness will never 
be cured, Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh, you must not believe that, Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 
It is a disease that there is no help or cure 
for. The doctors can do nothing with it- They 
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must just let it take its course. They cannot 
possibly check it; at most, they can allay the 
suffering. And that is always something. 

BORKMAN. 

Oh; but it will take a long time to run its 
course. I am sure it will. 

Ella Rbnthbim. 

I may perhaps last out the winter^ they told 
me. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Without thinking.] Oh, well, the winter is 
long. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Quietlff.] Long enough for me, at any rate. 

Borkman. 

[Eagerly, changing the subject] But what 
in all the world can have brought on this illness ? 
You, who have always lived such a healthy and 
regular life? What can have brought it on? 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Looking at him.] The doctors thought that 
j)erhaps at one time in my life I had had to go 
through some great stress of emotion. 

Borkman. 

[Firing up.] Emotion! Aha, I understand! 
You mean that it is my fault? 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[With increasing inward agitation.] It is 
too late to go into that matter now ! But I mast 
have my heart's own child again before I go! 
It is so unspeakably sad for me to think ti^at 
I must go away from all that is called life — 
away from sun^ and lights and air — and not 
leave behind me one single human being who 
will think of me — ^who wUl remember me lo v- 
ingly and mournfully — ^as a son remembers and 
he has lost. 




50RKMAN. 

[After a short pause.] Take him^ Ella^ if 
you can win him. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[With animation,] Do you give your con- 
sent? Can you? 

BORKMAN. 

[Gloomilif.] Yes. And it is no great sacri- 
fice either. For in any case he is not mine. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Thank you^ thank you all the same for the 
sacrifice ! But I have one thing more to beg of 
you — ^a great thing for me^ Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

Well, what is it? 

Ella Rentheim. 
I daresay you will think it childish of me — 
you will not understand 
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BORKHAN. 

Go on — tell me what it is. 

Ella Rbnthxim. 

When I die — aa I must soon — I shall have a 
fair amount to leave behind me. 

BORKMAN. 

Yes, I suppose so. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
And I intend to leave it all to Erhart. 

BoRKMAN. 

Well, 70U have really no one nearer to you 
than he. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Warmlif,] . No indeed, I have no one nearer 
me than he. /* ^ 

BoRKMAN. 

No one of your own family. You are the last. 

Ella Rbnthbim. 

[Nodding slofvly.] Yes, that is just it. 

When I die, the name of Rentheim dies with 

me. And that is such a torturing thought to 

'^ me. To be wiped out of existence— even to your 

very name 

BOBKMAN. 

[Ftrtii^ up.] Ah, I see what you are driv- 
/ ing at! 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[Passionately. ] Do not let it be so ! Let £r- 
hart bear my name after me! 

BORKMAN. 

[Looking harshly at her.] I understand you 
well enough. You want to save my son from 
haying to bear his father's name. That is your 
idea. 

Ella Rentheim. 

No^ no^ not that ! I myself would have borne 
it proudly and gladly along with you! But a 

mother who is at the point of death There 

is ma x ^, hindiii^- fnrnn in n T\{ \ W ^^"^ y o^ think ^ 
or believe^ Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Coldly and proudly.] Well and good^ Ella. 
I am man enough to bear my own name alone. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Seising and pressing his hand.] Thank you^ 
thwk you! Now there has been a full settle- 
ment between us! Yes, yes, let it be so! You 
have made all the atonement in your power. 
For when I have gone from the world, I shall 
leave Erhart Rentheim behind me! 

[The tapestry door is thrown open. Mrs. 
Borkman, with the large shawl over 
her head, stands in the doorway. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[In violent agitation.] Never to his dying 
day shall Erhart be called by that name! 



-> 
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Ella Rentheim. 
[Shrinking hack.] Gunhild! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Harshlif and threateninglif.] I allow no one 
tx> come up to mj room ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Advancing a step.] I do not ask your per- 
mission. 

Borkman. 
[Going towards her.] What do yon want 
wiUi me? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

I will fight with all my might for you. I will 
"protect you from the powers of eviL 

Ella Rentheim. 
^ The worst " powers of evil " are in yourself, 
Gunhild! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Harshlif.] So be it then. [Menacinglff, 
rcUh upstretched arm.] But this I tell you — 
he shall bear his father's name! And bear it 
aloft in honour again. And I will be his moth- 
er! I alone! My son's heart shall be mine — 
mine, and no other's. 

[She goes out hy the tapestry door and 
shuts it behind her. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Shaken and shattered.] Borkman, Erhart's 
V life will be wrecked in this storm. There must 
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be an understanding between yon and Gunhild. 
We must go down to her at once. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Looking at her. ] We ? I too, do you mean ? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Both you and I. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Shaking his head,] She is hard^ I tell you. 
Hard as l|be metal I once dreamed of hewing out . 
of the rocks. 

Ella Rentheim. 

Then try it now ! 

[BoRKMAN €U)es not answer, hut stands 
looking doubtfully at her. 



ACT THIRD 

Mrs. Borkman's Drawtng-room, The lamp u 
still burning on the table beside the sofa 
in front. The garden-room at the bach is 
quite dark. 

Mrs. Borkhan, with the shawl stiU over her 
head, enters, in violent agitation, by the 
hall door, goes up to the window, draws the 
curtain a little aside, and looks out; then 
she seats herself beside the stove, but im- 
mediately springs up again, goes to the bell- 
pull and rings. Stands beside the sofa, 
and waits a moment. No one comes. Then 
she rings again, this time more violently. 

The Maid presently enters from the hall. She 
looks sleepy and out of temper, and appears 
to have dressed in great haste. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Impatiently,] What has become of you, 
Malena? I have rung for you twice! 

The Maid. 
Yes, ma'am, I heard you, 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And yet you didn't come? 
262 
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Thb Maid. 

[StdhUif.] I had to pnt some clotfies on firsts 
I snppose. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes^ joa must dress yourself properly^ and 
then you must run at once and fetch my son. 

The Mato. 

[Looking at her in astonishment] You want 
me to fetch Mr. Erhart? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Yes; tell him he must come home to me at 
once; I want to speak to him. 

The Maid. 

[Grumbling.] Then I'd better go to the 
bailifT's and call up the coachman. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Why? 

The Maid. 

To get him to harness the sledge. The snow's 
dreadful to-night. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Oh^ that doesn't matter; only make haste and 
go. It's just round the comer. 

The Maid. 

Why ma'am, you can't call that Just round the 
comer! 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

Of course it is. Don't you know Mr. Hinkel's 
villa? 

The Maid. 

[With mdice.] Oh, indeed! It's there Mr. 
- Erhart is this evening? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Taken aback.] Why, where else should he 
be? 

The Maid. 

[With a slight smile.] Well, I only thought 
he might be where he usually is. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Where do you mean? 

The Maid. 
At that Mrs. Wilton's, as they call her. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Mrs. Wilton's? My son isn't so often there. 

The Maid. 

[Half muttering.] I've heard say as he*s 
there every day of his life. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

That's all nonsense, Malena. Go straight to 
' Mr. Hinkel's and try to get hold of him. 
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The Maid. 

[With a toss of her head.] Oh, very well; 
I'm going. 

[She is on the point of going out hy the 
hall, hut just at that moment the hall 
door is opened, and Ella Rentheih 
and BoRKMAN appear on the threshold. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Staggers a step hachnards.] What does this 
mean? 

The Maid. 

[Terrified, instinctively folding her hands,] 
Lord save us ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Whispers to The Maid.] Tell him he must 
come this instant. 

The Maid. 

[Softly.] Yes, ma'am. 

[Ella Rentheim and, after her, Bork- 
man enter the room. The Maid 
sidles behind them to the door, goes 
out, and closes it after her. 

[A short silence.] 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Having recovered her self-control, turns to 
Ella.] What does he want down here in my 
room? 
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Ella Rentheim. 
He wants to come to an understanding witH 
jou, Gnnhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
He has never tried that before. 

Ella Rentheim. 
He is going to^ this evening. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
The last time we stood face to face — it was 
in the Comrt^ when I was smnmoned to give an 

account 

Borkman. 
[Approaching.] And this evening it is / who 
"will give an account of myself. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looking at him,] You? 



Borkman. 
[ 
world knows that. 



t Not of what I have done amiss. All the 



Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a hitter figh.] Yea, that is true; all 
the world knows that. 

Borkman. 
. "* But it does not know why I did it; why I 
had to do it. People do not understand that I 
had to, because I was myself — because I was 
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John Gab riel Borkman — mvself ^ mi(\ wnf. sm^ jT ) t 



other. And that is what I will try to ex plain 

to you, ■ " "^ " 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Shaking her head.] It is of no use. Temp- 
tations and promptings acquit no one. 

Borkman. 
They may acquit one in one's own eyes. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a gesture of repuUion.] Oh^ let all 
that alone! I have thought over that black 
business of yours enough and to spare. 

Borkman. 
I too. During those five endless years in my 
cell — ^and elsewhere — I had time to think it over. 
And during the eight years up there in the gal- 
lery I have had still more ample time. I have 
re-tried the whole case — by myself. Time after 
time I have re-tried it. I have been my own ac- 
cuser^ my own defender^ and my own judge. I 
have been more impartial than any one else could 
be — ^that I venture to say. I have paced up and 
down the gallery there^ turning every one of my 
actions upside down and inside out. I have ex- 
amined them from all sides as unsparingly^ as 
pitilessly, as any lawyer of them aU. And the 
£nal judgment I have always come to is this: 
the one person I have sinned against is — ^myself. \ 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And what about tne? What about your son?' 
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BORKMAN. 

You and he are included in what I mean when 
I say myself. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

And what about the hundreds of others, then 
— ^the people you are said to have ruined? 

Borkman. 

[More vehementltf.] I had power in my 
hands ! And then I felt the irresistible vocation 
within me! The prisoned millions lay all over 
the country, deep in the bowels of the earth, call- 
ing aloud to me! They shrieked to me to free 
them ! But no one else heard their cry — I alone 
had ears for it. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, to the branding of the name of Borkman. 

Borkman. 

If the others had had the power, do you think 
they would not have acted exactly as I did? 

Mrs. - Borkman. 
- No one, no one but you would have done it ! 

Borkman. 

Perhaps not. But that would have been be- 
cause they had not my brains. And if they had 
done it, it would not have been with my aims 
fin view. The act would have been a different 
act. In short, I have acquitted myself. 
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Ella Rbnthbim. 

[Softly and appealingly.] Oh^ can yoa say 
that 80 confidenUy^ Borkman? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Nodding.] Acquitted myself on that score. 
But then comes the great, crushing self -accusa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
What is that? 

Borkman. 

I have skulked up there and wasted eight 
precious years of my life I The very day I was 
set free, I should have gone forth into the world 
— out into the steel-hard, flyp^mlpflg urnrlA t\€ 
reality I i snouid liave 1[)egun at the bottom and 
swung myself up to the heights anew — ^higher 
than ever before — ^in spite of all that lay be- 
tween. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

Oh^ it would only have been the same thing 
over again; take my word for that. 

Borkman. 

[Shakes his head, and looks at her with a 
sententious air.] It is true that nothing new 
happens; but what has happened does not re- 
peat itsdf either. It is the eye that transforms 
the action. The eye, bom anew, transforms the 
old action. [Breaking off.] But you do not 
understand this. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Curtlif.] No^ I do not understand it 

Borkman. 

Ah, that is just the curse — I have never found 
"^ one single soul to understand me. 

Ella Renthbim. 
[Looking at him,] Never, Borkman? 

Borkman. 

Except one — ^perhaps. Long, long ago. In 
the days when I did not think I needed under- 
standing. Since then, at any rate, no one has 
/understood me! There has been no one alive 
enough to mj needs to be afoot and rouse me — 
to ring the morning bell for me — ^to call me up 
to manful work anew. And to impress upon me 
* that I had done nothing inexpiable. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a scornful laugh.] So, after all, you 
require to have that impressed on you from 
without?. 

Borkman. 

[With incr easing indignation,] Yes, when 
the whole world hisses in chorus that I have 
sunk never to rise again, there come moments 
^when I almost believe it myself. [Raising his 
head.] But then my inmost assurance rises 
again triumphant; and that acquits me. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looking harshly at him.] Why have jroa 
never come and asked me for what jou call 
understanding? 

Borkman. 
What use would it have been to come to 70a? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a gesture of repulsion.] Yon have 
never loved anything outside jonrsdf ; that is 
the secret of the "vdiole matter. 

Borkman. 
[Proudly.] I have loved power . 



Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, power! 

Borkman. 
The power to create human happiness in wide, 
wide circles aromid me! 

Mrs. Borkman* 
You had once the power to make me happy. 
Have you used it to that end? 

Borkman. 

[Without looking at her.] Some one mnst 
generally go down in a shipwreck. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And your own son! Have you used your 
power — ^have you lived and lalxmred — to make 
him happy? 
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BORKMAN. 

I do not know him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No^ that is true. You do not eren know him. 

Borkman. 
[Harshlif.] You^ his mother^ have taken care 
of that! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looking at him tvith a lofty air.] Oh^ you 
do not know what I have taken care of I 

Borkman. 
You? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, I. I alone. 

Borkman. 
Then tell me. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
\ I have taken care of your memory* 

Borkman. 
[With a short dry laughJ] My memory? 
Oh, indeed! It sounds almost as if I were 
dead already. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With emphaiis.l And so you ar e, 

Borkman. 

I [SlonlyJ] Yes, perhaps you are right. [Firing 

«p.] But no, no! Not yet! I have beoi dose 
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to the verge of death. But now I have awakened. 
I have come to myself. A whole life lies before 
me jet. I can see it awaiting me^ radiant and 
quickening. And yon — you shall see it too. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Raising her hand.] Never dream of life 
again ! Lie quiet where you are. 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
[Shocked.] Gunhild! Gunhild^ how can 

you ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Not listening to her,] I will raise the 
monument over your grave. 

Borkman. 
The pillar of shame^ I suppose you mean? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With increasing excitement,] Oh, no^ it 
shall be no pillar of metal or stone. And no 
one shall be suffered to carve any scornful 
legend on the monument I shall raise. There ' 
shall be^ as it were^ a quickset hedge of trees 
and bushes^ close^ close around your tomb. They 
shall hide away all the darkness that has been. 
The eyes of men and the thoughts of men shall 
no longer dwell on John Gabriel Borkman! 

Borkman. 
[Hoarsely and cuttingltf,] And this labour 
of love you will perform? 

XI 8 
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Mas. BORKMAN. 

Not by my own strength. I cannot tliink of 
tliat. But I liave brought up one to help me^ 
f who shall live for this alone. His life shall be 
' so pure and high and bright^ that yonr borrow- 
ing in the dark shall be as tiiongh it had never 
b^! 

BoRKMAN. 

\Darkly and ihreateninglif.] If it is Erhart 
joa mean, say so at once! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looking him tiraight in the eye$J\ Yes^ it 
is Erhart; my son; he whom you are ready to 
- - renounce iiP^a^ement for your own acts. 

Borkman. 

[With a look towards Ella.] In atonement 
for my blackest sin. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[ReptsUing the idea.] A sin towards a stran- 
ger only. Remember the sin towards me ! [Look* 
ihg trinmphantlg at them both.] But he will 
not obey you! When I cry out to him in my 
need^ he will come to me! It is with me that he 
will remdn ! With me^ and never with any one 
else. [Suddenly^ listens, and cfiesi,] I hear 
him! He is here^ he is here! Erhart! 

[Erhart Bork^ak hastily tears open the 
hall dbor, and enters the room. He is 
wearing an overcoat and his his hat on. 
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Erhart. 
[Pale and anaious.] Mother! What ih Heav- 
en's name ! [Seeing Borkman^ who is Hand- 
ing beside the doorway leading into the garden- 
room, he starts and takes off his hat. After a 
moment's silence, he ashs:\ What do you want 
with me^ mother? What has happened? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Stretching out her arms towards Atm.] I 
want to see jouy Erhart! I want to have you 
with me^ always! 

Erhart. 

[StammeringJ] Have me ?. Alwiqrs? 

What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I will have yon^ I say! There is some one 
who wants to take you from me! 

Erhart. 
[RecoHing a stepJ] Ah — so you know?. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes. Do you know it, too? 

Erhart. 
[Surprised, looking at herJ] Do I knbw it? 
Yes, of course. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Aha, so you have planned it all out! Behind 
my back! Erhart I Erhart I 
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Erhart. 
[Quickly.] Mother^ tell me what it is you 
know! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
I know everything. I know that your aunt 
has come here to take yoa from me. 

Erhart. 
Amit Ella! 

Ella Rbnthsim. 
Oh^ listen to me a moment^ Erhart! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Continuing.] She wants me to give yon up 
to her. She wants to stand in your mother's 
\ place to you^ Erhart ! She wants you to be her 
son^ and not mine^ from this time forward. She 
wants you to inherit everything from her; to 
renounce your own name and take hers instead! 

Erhart. 
Aunt Ella^ is tihis true? 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Yes^ it is true. 

Erhart. 
I knew nothing of this. Why do you want 
to have me with you again? 

Ella Rbntheim. 
Because I fed that I am losing you here. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 

[Hardly.] You are losing him to me — ^yes. / 
And that is just as it should be. 

Ella Bbntheim. 

[Looking beseechingly at him.] Erhart^ I 
cannot afford to lose you. For, I must tell jou, ^ 
I am a lonely — dying woman. 

Erhart. 
Dying ? 

Ella Renthbim. 

Yes, dying. Will you come and be with me 
to the end. ^ Attach yourself wholly to me? Be 
to me, as though you were my own child ? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Interrupting.] And forsake your mother, 
and perhaps your mission in life as well? Will 
you, Erhart? 

Ella Rentheim. 

I am condemned to death. Answer me, 
Erhart. 

Erhart. 

[Warmly, with emotion.] Aunt Ella, you 
have been unspeakably good to me. With you 
I grew up in as perfect h^ piness as any boy 
can ever have known- 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Erhart, Erhart! 
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Eluv Rbnthkim. 
Ohj )iow glad I am that 70a caa still say that! 

t Erhart. 

But I cannot sacrifice myself to you now. 
'/It is not possible for me to devote mysdf wholly 
\ to taking a son's place towards yon. 

Mrs. Borkm an. 
[Triumphing.] Ah, I knew it! You shall 
not have him! You shall not have him, Ella! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Sadlif.] I see it. You have won him back. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, yes ! Mine he is, and mine he shall re- 
main! Erhart, say it is so, dear; we two have 
still a long way to go together, have we not? 

Erhart. 
[Struggling n>ith himself.] Mother, I may 
as well tell you plainly 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Eagerly.] What? 

Erhart. 
I am afraid it is only a very little way you 
and I can go together. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Stands as though thunderstruck.] What do 
you mean by that? 
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Erhart. 
[Plucking uv spirit] Good heavens, ipofiier, 
I am young, after all ! I feel as if the close afr 
of this roopi must stifle me in ^ end. 

Mas. BORKMAN. 

Close air? Here — ^with me? 

Erhart. 
Yes, here with you, mother. 

Ella Renthedc. 
Then come with me, Erhart 

Erhart. 
Oh, Aunt Ella, it's not a whit better witti 
you. It's different, but no better — ^no better for 
me. It smells of rose-leaves and lavender there ^ 
too; it is as airless there as here. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Shaken, but having recovered her composure 
with an effort,] Airless in your mother's room, 
you say! 

Erhart. 

[In growing impatience,] Yes, I dont know 

how else to express it. All this mor hidwatch - 

fulness and — a^ i^p^igAfinn^ or whatevEr^jeu 

liEe ^CsH it I can't endure it any longer ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looking at him with deep solemnity.] Have 
jqw forgotten what you have consecrated your 
life to, Erhart? 
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£rhart. 

[With an outburst] Oh^ say rather wliat 
'you have conflecrated my life to. Yon, you 
have been my will. You have never given me 
leave to have any of my own. But now I cannot 
bear this yoke any longer. I am young; remem- 
ber that, mother. [With a polite, considerate 
glance towards Borkman.] I cannot consecrate 
my life to making atonement for another — who- 
ever that other may be. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Seized with a growing anxiety,] Who is it 
that has transformed you, Erhart? 

^ Erhart. 

'' [Struck,] Who? Can you not conceive that 
it is I myself.^ 

Mrs. Borkman. 

No, no, no! You have come under some 
strange power. You are not in your mother's 
power any longer; nor in your — ^your foster- 
mother's either. 

Erhart. 

[With laboured defiance,] I am in my own 
power, mother ! And working my own wUl ! 



Borkman. 

[Advancing towards Erhart.] Then perhaps 
my hour has come at last. 
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Erhart. 

[Dutantly and with meoiured politenes$J\ 
How so? How do you mean, sir? 

Mrs. BoiiKiiAN. 
[ScomfuUy.l Yes, you may well ask that 

BORKMAN. 

[Continuing unditturhed.l Listen, Erhart — 
will you not cast in your lot with your father? 
It is not through any other man's life that a 
man who has fallen can be raised up again. 
These are only empty fables that have been 
told to you down here in the airless room. If 
you were to set yourself to live your life like 
all the saints together, it would be of no use 
whatever to me. 

Erhart. 

\Wit h meatured respectfuln ess.] That is 
very ffue indeed. 

BORKHAN. 

Yes, it is. And it would be of no use either 
if I should resign myself to wither away in 
abject penitence. I have tried to feed myself 
upon hopes and dreams, all through these years. 
But I am not the man to be content with that; 
and now I mean to }\ a.ve. done with dreaming. 

Erhart. 

[With a slight bow,] And what will — ^what 
will you do, sir? 
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BORKMAN. 

I will work out my own redemption^ that is 
what I will do. I will begin at the bottom again. 
It is only through his present and his future 
that a man can aton e for his past. Throug h 
wnrkj indefa^f rahl^ w ork, for all that, in my 
Di^ seemed to givelif e its meaning — and that 
now seems a thousand times greater than it 



i then, firhaij^ ^ dll yon join with me anvnelpj 
m^in this new iffe?*^ ^r^ 

Mrs. Borichan. 
[Ratting her ha^d wammgly,] Do not do il^ 
Erhart! 

Ella Revtheim. 
[Warmly.] Yes, yes, do it! O h, help to n, 

Erhart! ' "^ 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And you advise him to do that? You, the 
lonely, dying woman. 

Ella Rentheim. 
J don't care about myself. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No, 80 Imig as it is not I that take him from 
you. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Precisely so, Gunhild. 

Borkman. 
Will you, Erhart? 
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Erhabt. 
[Wmng with pain.] Father, I cannot qow. 
It is utterly impossible! 



BoRKMAN. 

What do yon want to 4o then? 

Erhaht. 
[ With a 9udde% glow,] I &m young ! I want 
to live^ for once in a way, as well as other 
people I I want to live my own life ! 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yon eannot give np two or three little months 

to hrighfr/m ^:hp nlngft of • pfw^i* wnni'iig lifn^ 

Erhart. 
_I cannotj Aunt, however much I may wish 
to. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Not for the sake of one who loves yon so 
dearly? 

Erhart. 
I solemnly assure yon. Aunt Ella, I cannot. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
[Looking sharply at him.] And your mother 
has no power over you either, any more? 

Erhart. 
I will always love you, mother; but I cannot 

fo on living for you alone, 7^ ^ ^'^ ^^ 
or me. 
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BORKMAN. 

Then come and join with me^ after all! For 
life, life means work, Erhart. Come, we two 
will go forth into life and work together! 

Erhart. 

[Pa9sionately.] Yes, but I don't want to 
work now! For I am young! That's what I 
never realised before; but now the knowledge 
is tingling through every vein in my body. I 
will not work! I will only live, live, live! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a cry of divination,'] Erhart, what 
will you live for? 

Erhart. 

[With sparkling eyes.] For happiness, 

mother ! ^^^.J-**"^^ 

Mrs. Borkmax. 

And where do you think you can find that? 

Erhart. 
I have found it, already! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Shrieks.] Erhart! [Erhart goes quickly 
to the hall door and throws it open^ 

Erhart. 
[Calls out] Fanny, you can come in now! 

[Mrs. Wilton, in outdoor wraps, appears 
on the threshold. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[With uplifted hands.] Mrs. Wilton! 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Hesitating a little, with an enquiring glance 
at Erhart.] Do yon want me to ? 

Erhart. 

Yes^ now yon can come in. I have told them 
everything. 

[Mrs. Wilton comes forward into the 
room, Erhart closes the door behind 
her. She bows formally to Borkman, 
who returns her bow in silence. A 
short pause. 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[In a subdued but firm voice.] So the word 
has been spoken — ^and I suppose you all think 
I have brought a great calamity npon this house? 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Slowlif, looking hard at her.] Yon have 
crushed the last remnant of interest in life for 
me. [With an outburst] But all this — ^all 
this is utterly impossible! 

Mrs. Wilton. 

I can quite understand that it must appear 
impossible to you, Mrs. Borkman* 
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Mrs. Borkhan. 
Yes, you can surely see for yourself that it is 
impossible. Or what ? 

Mrs. Wilton. 
I I should rather say that it seems highly im- 
probable. But it's so^ none the less. 

; Mrs. Borkman. 

[Turning.] Are you really in earnest about 
this^ Erhart? 

Erhart. 
» This means happiness for me, mother — all 
the beauty and happiness of life. That is all I 
can say to you. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Clenching her hands together; to Mrs. Wil- 
ton.] Oh, how you have cajoled and delude d 
my unhappy son! 

Mrs. Wilton; 
[Raising her head proudly.] I have done 
nothing of the sort 

Mrs. Borkman. 
You have not, you say ! 

Mrs. Wilton. 
No. I have neither cajoled nor deluded him. 
Erhart came to me of his own free will. And 
of rhy own free will I went out half-way to meet 
him. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Measuring her scomfuUy with her eye.] 
Yea, indeed! That I can easily believe. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[With ielf-cantroL] Mrs. Borkman^ there 
are forces in human life that yon seem to know 
very little about. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
What forces^ may I ask? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

The forces which ordain that two people shall 
join their lives together^ indissolubly — and f eajr- 
lessly. ^=" 

■ ,^^' Mrs. Borkman. 

[With a $mUe,] I thought you wtsre already 
indissolubly bound — to another. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[Shortly.] That other has deserted me. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
But he is s^ livings they toy. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
He's dead to me. 

Erhart. 
[Itiiiitently.] Yes, mother^ he is dead to 
Fanny. And besides^ this other makes no dif * 
ference to me! 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looking sternly at him.] So yon know all 
this — about the other. 

Erhart. 
Yes^ mother^ I know quite well — ^all about it! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And yet you can say that it makes no differ- 
ence to you? 

Erhart. 
[With defiant petulance.] I can only tell you 
that it is happiness I must have! I am young! 
^T want to live, live, live ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, you arc young, Erhart Too young for 
this. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[Firmly and earnestly,] You must not think, 
Mrs. Borkman, that I haven't said the same to 
him. I have laid my whole life before him. 
Again and again I have reminded him that I 
am seven years older than he 

Erhart. 
[Interrupting.] Oh nonsense, Fanny — ^I 
knew that all tiie time. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
But nothing — ^nothing was of any use. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
Indeed? Nothing? Then why did you not 
dismiss him without more ado? Close your door 
to him? You should have done that^ and done 
it in time! 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[Looks at her, and says in a low voiceJ\ I 
could not do that^ Mrs. Borkman. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Why could you not? 

Mrs. Wilton. 
Because for me too this meant happiness. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Scornfully, ^ H'm, happinesa. happinftflu — — 

Mrs. Wilton. 
I have never before known happiness in life. 
And I cannot possibly drive happiness away 
from me^ merely because it comes so late. 



Mrs. Borkman. 
And how long do you think this happiness 
will last? 

Erhart. 
[Interrupting.^ Whether it lasts or does not , 
last^ mother^ it doesn't matter now! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[In anger J\ Blind boy that you are! Do 
you not see where all this is leading you? 

XI T 
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Ebha&t. 
I don't want to look into the f ntord., I don't 
want to look around me in any direction; I am 
only determined to lire mj^wn life — at last! 

Mrs. Bookman. 
[With d§€p patfi.] And 70a call tbis life^ 
Erhart! 

Erhart. 
Don't you see how loTcly she is ! 

Mrs. Borkmax. 
[Wringing her hands,^ And I have to bear 
this load of shame as well I ^^ 

[At the bach, harshly and Cutiinglif.] lid — 
you are used to bearing things of that sort, 
Gunhild! 

Ella Bbnthsiic 

[Imploringly. ] Borkman I 

Erhart. 
[Similarly.] Father! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Day after day I shall have to see my own son 

linked to a — a 

Erhart. 
[Interrupting her harshly.] You shall see 
nothing of the kind^ mother! You may make 
yofor mind easy on that point I sludl not re- 
main here. 
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Mrs. Wilton. 

[Qniokly and mtk decision.] We are going 
awmy, Mrs. Borionan. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Turning pale.] Are yon going away^ too?* 
Together, no donbt? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Nodding.] Yes^ I am going abroad, to the 
South. I am taking a yonng girl with me. And 
Erhart is going along with us. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
With you — ^and a young girl? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Ym. It i$ little Frida Foldal, whom I have 
had living with me. I want her to go abroad 
and get more instruction in music. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
So you are taking her with you? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Yes; I can't well send her out into the world 
alone. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Suppreising a tmUe.] What do you say tor 
this, Erhart? 
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Erhart. 

[With some embarrassment, shrugging his 
^shoulders,] Well, mother, since Fanny will have 

it so 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Coldly,] And when does this distinguished 
party set out, if one may ask? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

We are going at once — ^to-night My covered 
sledge is waiting on the road, outside the Hin- 
kels'. 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Looking her from head to foot] Aha! so 
that was what the party meant? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

[Smiling,] Yes, Erhart and I were the whole 
party. And little Frida, of course. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
And where is she now? 

Mrs. Wilton. 
She is sitting in the sledge waiting for us. 

Erhart. 

[In painful embarrassment,] Mother, surely 
you can understand? I would have spared you 
all this — ^j^ou and every one. 
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Mrs. Borkman. 
[Looks at him, deeply pained,] You would 
have gone away from me without saying good- ' 
bye? 

Erhart. 
Yes^ I thought that would be best; best for all 
of us. Our boxes were packed and everything 
settled. But of course when you sent for me^ 
I [Holding out his hands to her.] Good- 
bye, mother. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a gesture of repulsion.] Don't touch 
me! 

Erhart. 
[Gently.] Is that your last word? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Sternly.] Yes. 

Erhart. 
[Turning.] Good-bye to you, then. Aunt 
Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Pressing his hands.] Good-bye, Erhart! 
And live your life — ^and be as happy — ^as happy 
as ever you can. 

Erhart. 
Thanks, Aunt [Bowing to Borkman.] Good- 
bye, father. [Whispers to Mrs. Wilton.] Let 
us get away, tiie sooner the better. 

Mrs. Wilton. 
[In a low voice.] Yes, let us. 
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[JFi^A a maUgnani Mmile.] Mrs. WUton, do 
jou think yon are acting quite ymdj in taking 
that girl with you? 

Mrs. Wii/ton. 

[Returning the smile, half ironically, half 
eeriously.] Men are so unstable^ Mrs. Bork- 
man. And women too. When Erhart is done 
with me — and I with him — ^then it will be well 
for us both that he^ poor fellow^ should have 
some one to fall back upon. 

Mas. BORKHAN. 

But you yourself? 

Mrs. Wilton. 

Oh^ I shall know what to do^ I assure you. 
Good-bye to you all! 

[She bows and goes out by the haJl door, 
Erhart stands for a moment as though 
wavering; then he turns and follows 
her, 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Dropping her folded hands,"] Childless. 

Borkman. 

[As though awakening to a resolution,] Then 
out into the storm alone I My hat ! My cloak ! 

[He goe$ hastily towarde the door. 
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Ella Renthbim. 
[In terror, stopping him.] John Gabriel^ 
where are yoa going? 

BoRKMAN. 

Out into the storm of lif e^ I tell you. Let 
me go^ Ella I 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Holding him hack,] No^ no^ I won't let you 
out ! You are ilL I can see it in your face ! 

BoRKMAN. 

Let me go^ I tell you! 

[He tears himself away from Iter, and goes 
out by the halL 

Ella Rentheim. 

[In the doorway,] Help me to hold him^ 
Gunhild! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Coldly and sharply, standing in the middle 
o fjthe fOQwi .l 1 will not try to hold any one in 
all {he world. Let them go away from me — ^both 
the one and the other ! As far — as far as ever 
they please. [Suddenly, with a piercing shriek,] 
Erhart^ don't leave me! 

[She rushes with outstretched arms towards 
the door, Ella Rentheim stops her. 



ACT FOURTH 

I 

An open space outside the main buUding, which 
lies to the right, A projecting comer of 
it is visible, with a door approached by a 
flight of low stone steps. The background 
consists of steep fir-clad slopes, quite close 
at hand. On the left are small scattered 
trees, forming the margin of a wood. The 
snowstorm has ceased; but the newly fallen 
snow lies deep around. The fir-branches 
droop under heavy loads of snow. The 
night is dark, with drifting clouds. Now 
and then the moon gleams out faintly. 
Only a dim light is reflected from the snow. 

BoRKHAN^ Mrs. BoRKMAN and Ella Rentheim 
are standing upon the steps, Borkman lean- 
'^ing wearily against the wall of the house. 
He has an old-fashioned cape thrown over 
his shoulders, holds a soft grey felt hat in 
one hand and a thick knotted stick in the 
other. Ella Rentheim carries her cloak 
over her arm. Mrs. Borkman's great shawl 
has slipped down over her shoulders, so that 
her hair is uncovered. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Barring the way for Mrs. Borkman.] Don't 
go after him^ Gunhild! 
296 
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Mrs. Borkmax. 
[In fear and agitation,] Let me pass^ I say! 
He mast not go away from me! 

Ella Rbntheih. 
It is utterly useless^ I tell you! You will 
never overtake him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Let me go, Ella! I will cry aloud after him 
all down the road. And he must hear his 
mother's cry! 

Ella Rentheih. 
He cannot hear you. You may be sure he 
is in the sledge already. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No^ no; he can't be in the sledge yet! 

Ella Rentheih. 
The doors are closed upon him long ago^ be- 
lieve me. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[In deipair,] If he is in the sledge, then 
he is there with her, with her — ^her ! 

Borkman. 
[Laughing gloomily.] Then he probably 
won't hear Ids mother's cry. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No, he will not hear it [Liitening.] Hsirk ! 
what is that? 
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Ella Rbnthxhi. 
[Also listening.] It soands like sledge-bdls. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
[With a suppressed scream.] It 18 her 
sledge I 

Ella Renthxim. 
Perhaps it's another. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
No^ no^ it is Mrs. Wilton's coTered sledge! 
I know the silver bells ! Hark ! Now they are 
driving right past here^ at the foot of the hill! 

Ella Rbntheim. 
[Quicklif.] Gonhild^ if yon want to cry out 

to him, now is the time ! Perhaps after all ! 

[The tinkle of the bells sounds close at hand, in 
the wood.] Make haste^ Gunhild! Now they 
are right under us ! 

Mrs. Borkman. 

[Stands for a moment undecided, then she 

stiffens and says sternly and coldly.] No. I 

will not cry out to him. Let Erhart BMbnan 

pass away from me — far, far away — ^to what he 

"^call^ life and happiness. 

[The sound dies away in the 'diitam;e. 

Ella Bbntuiih. 
[After a moment.] Now the bellfl are out of 
hearing. 
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Mas, BORKMAN. 

Tbey g qiiaded like funeral bdls, _ 

BORKMAN. 

[With a dry suppreued laugh.] Oho — ^it is 
not for me they are ringing to-night! 

Mrs. Borkman. 
No^ but for me^ — and for him who has gone 
from me. 

Ella Rbntheim. 
[Noddmg thoughtfully.] Who knows if, 
after all, they may not be ringing in life and 
happiness for him^ Ghmhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With sudden animation, looking hard at her.] 
life and happiness, you say] 

Ella Rbnthvim. 
For a little wliile at any rate. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Conld yon endure to let him know life and 
happiness, with her? 

Ella Rentheim. 
[With warmth and feeling.] Indeed I conld, 
witii all {py heart and soul! 

Mrs. Borkman. ^-— < 
[Coldly.] Then you most b^richtt than I 
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Ella Renthbim. 
[Looking far arva^,] Perhaps it is the lack 
of love that keeps that power aUVe. 

Mrs. Borkhan. 
[Funng her eyes on Aer.] If that is so^ then 
I shall soon be as rich as yon^ Ella. 

[She turns and goes into the house. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Stands for a time looking with a troubled 
expression at Borkman; then lays her hand 
cautiously upon his shoulder,] Come^ John — 
you must come in^ too. 

Borkman. 
[As if awakening.] I? 

Ella Rentheim. 
Yes^ this winter air is too keen for yon; I 
can see that^ John. So come — come in with me 
' — ^into the house^ into the warmth. 

Borkman. 
[AngrUy.] Up to the gallery again, I 
suppose. 

Ella Rentheim. 
No, rather into the room below. 

Borkman. 
[His anger flaming forth,] Never will I set 
foot under that roof again! 
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Ella Rentheim. 
Where will yon go then? So late, and in the 
dark^ John? 

BORKMAN. 

[Putting on his hat.] First of all, I will go 
ont and see to all my buried treasures. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Looking anxiously at him.] John — I don't 
understand you. 

BoRKMAN. 

[With laughter, interrupted hy coughing.] 
Ghy it is not hidden plunder I mean; don't be 
afraid of that^ Ella. [Stopping, and pointing 
outwards.] Do you see that man there? Who 
is it? 

[ViLHELM FoLDAL^ in an old cape, covered 
with snow, with his hat-hrim turned 
down, and a large umbrella in his hand, 
advances towards the comer of the 
house, laboriously stumbling through 
the snow. He is noticeably lame in 
his left foot. 

BoRKlfAN. 

Vilhelm! What do you want with me again? 

FOLDAL. 

[Looking up.] Good heavens^ are you out on 
the steps, John Gabriel ? [Bowing.] And Mrs. 
Borkman, too^ I see. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Sharilff.] This is not Mri. BoricmBiL 

FOLDAL. 

Oh^ I beg pardon. Yon see^ I have losi my 
spectacles in Uie snow. But how is it that yon, 
who never put your foot out of doors ? 

BoRKlfAN. 

[Carelessly and gaUy.] It is high time I 
should come out into the open air again^ don't 
you see? Nearly three years in detention — ^five 
years in prisim — eight years in the gallery up 

Ella Renthbim. 
[toUtressed.] Borkman^ I beg you 

FOLDAL. 

Ah yes, yes, yes ! 

BoRKMAN. 

But I want to know what has Krougfit you 
here. 

FOLDAL. 

[Still standing at the foot of the steps.] I 
wanted to come up to you, John GabrieL I felt 
. I must come to you, in the gallery. Ah me, 
that gallery ! 

BORKMAK. 

Did you want to come up to me after I had 
shown you the door? 
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FOLDAL* 

Ob^ I cbnldn't^let that stand in the way. 

BORKMAN. 

What have yon doae to yonr foot? I see yon 
Are limping? 

FOLDAL. 

Yed, what do you think — I have been run 
over. 

Ella Bentheim. 
Run over ! 

FOLDAL. 

Yes, by a covered sledge. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oho! 

FOLDAL. 

With two horses. They came down the hill 
at a tearing gallop. I couldn't get out of the 
way quick enough; and so ■ 

£lla Rentheim. 
And so they ran over you? 

FoLDAL. 

They came right down upon me, madam — or 
miss. They came right upon me and sent me 
rolling over and over in the snow — so that I 
lost my spectacles and got my umbrella broken. 
[Rubbing kii leg,] And my ankle a little hurt 
too. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Laughing inwardly.] Do you know who 
were in that sledge^ Vilhebn? 

FOLDAL. 

No, how could I see? It was a covered 
sledge, and the curtains were down. And the 
driver didn't stop a moment after he had sent 
me spinning. But it doesn't matter a bit, 

for [With an outburst] Oh, I am so 

'happy, so happy! 

BoRKMAN. 

Happy? 

FoLDAL. 

Well, I don't exactly know what to call it. 
But I think happy is the nearest word. For 
something so wonderful has happened! And 
that is why I couldn't help — I had to come out 
and share my happiness with you, John GabrieL 

BoRKMAN. 

[Harshly.] Well, share away then! 

Ella Rbnthbim. 
Oh, but first take your friend indoors with 
you, Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Sternly.] I have told you I will not go into 
the house. 

Ella Rentheim. 
But don't you hear, he has been run over ! 
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BORKHAN. 

Oh^ we are all of us run over^ sometime or 
other in life. The thing is to jump up again^ 
and let no one see you are hurt 

FOLDAL. 

That is a profound sayings John GabrieL 
But I can easily tell you my story out here^ in 
a few words. 

BORKMAN. 

[More mildly.] Yes, please do, Vilhelm. -^ 

FOLDAL. 

Well, now you shall hear ! Only think, when 
I got home this evening after I had been with 
you, what did I find but a letter. Can you guess 
who it was from? 

BORKMAN. 

Possibly from your little Frida? 

FoLDAL. 

Precisely! Think of your hitting on it at 
once! Yes, it was a long — a pretty long letter 
from Frida. A footman had brought it. And 
can you imagine what was in it? 

BoRKMAN. 

Perhaps it was to say good-bye to her mother 
and you? 

FoLDAL. 

Exactly! How good you are at guessing, 
John Gabriel! Yes, she tells me that Mrs. 

XI u 
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Wilton has taken such a fancy to her^ and she 
is to go abroad with her and study music. And 
Mrs. Wilton has engaged a first-rate teacher who 
is to accompany them on the journey — ^and to 
' read with Frida too. For unfortunately she has 
been a good deal neglected in some branches, 
you see. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Shaken with intvard laughter.^ Of course, 
of course — ^I see it all quite clearly, Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL. 

[Eagerly continuing.] And only think, she 
knew nothing about the arrangement until this 
evening; at that party, you Ibiow, h'm! And 

J ret she found time to write to me. And the 
ettcr is such a beautiful one — so warm and 
affectionate I assure you. There is not a trace 
of contempt for her father in it. And then what 
a delicate thought it was to say good-bye to us 
by letter — ^before she started. [Laughing*] But 
of course I can't let her go like that. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Looii inquiringlif at him.] How so? 

FOLDAL. 

she tells me that they start early to-morrow 
morning; quite early. 

BoRKMAN. 

OH indeed — to-morrow f. Does sbe tell you 
that? 
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FOLDAL. 

[Laughing and rubbing hii handi.] Yes; 
but I know a trick worth two of thAt^ you seel 
I am going straight up to Mrs. Wilton's 

BoRKMAN. 

This evening? 

FoLDAL. 

Oh, it's not so very late yet And even it the 
house is shut up, I shall ring; without hesita- 
tion. For I must and will see Frida before she 
starts. Good-night, good-night! 

[Makes a movement to go. 

BORKHAN. 

Stop a moment, my poor Vilhelm; you may 
spare yourself that heavy bit of road. 

FoLDAL. 

Oh, you are thinking of my ankle 



BoRKMAN. 
Yes ; and in axly case you won^t get in at Mrs.. 
Wilton's. ; 

FoLDAL. 

Yes, indeed I wilL I'll go oil ringing and 
knocking till some one comes and lets me in. 
For I must and will see Frida. 

Ella Rentriim. 
Your datighter has gone already, Mt, Foldat^ 
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FOLDAL. 

[Stands at though thunderstruck,] Has Frida 
gone already! Are you quite sure? Who told 
you? 

BORKMAN. 

We had it from her future teacher. 

FoLDAL. 

Indeed? And who is he? 

BoRKMAN. 

' A certain Mr. Erhart Borkman. 

FoLDAL. 

[Beaming with joy.] Your son^ John Ga- 
briel ! Is he going with them ? 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes ; it is he that is to help Mrs. Wilton with 
little Frida's education. 

FoLDAL. 

Oh^ Heaven be praised ! Then the child is in 
the best of hands. But is it quite certain that 
they have started with her already? 

BoRKHAN. 

They took her away in that sledge which ran 
over you on the road. 

FoLDAL. 

[Clasping his hands.] To think that my little 
Frida was in that magnificent sledge! 
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BORKMAN. 

[Nodding,] Yes, yes, Vilhelm, your daugh- 
ter has come to drive in her carriage. And 
Master Erhart, too. Tell me, did you notice 
the silver bells? 

FOLDAL. 

Yes, indeed. Silver bells did you say? Were 
they silver? Real, genuine silver bells? 

BORKHAN. 

You may be quite sure of that. Everything 
was genuine — ^both outside and in. 

FoLDAL. 

[In quiet emotion.] Isn't it strange how for- 
tune can sometimes befriend one? It is my — 




ag that 1 W&fi bom a poet, 
is going forth into the great wide world, that I 
once yearned so passionately to see. Little Frida 
sets out in a splendid covered sledge with silver 
bells on the harness 

BoRKHAN. 

And runs over her father. 



FoLDAL. 

[Happily.] Oh, pooh! What do'« it matter 

about me, if only the child ! Well, so I am 

too late, then, after alL I must just go home 
again and comfort her mother. I left her cry- 
ing in the kitchen. 



9> 
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BOKKMAN. 

Crying? 

FOLDAL. 

[Stniling,] Yea, would yon believe it, she 
was crying her eyes out when I came away. 

BOR^HAN. 

And yop are laughing, Vilhelm?. 

FOLDAL, 

Yes, I fim, of c^i^^e. But she, poor thing, 
she doesn't know any better, you s^e. Welfc 
good-bye! It's a good thing I have the fea m- 
way g9 >i>^i7<^v- Good-bye, good-bye, John Ga- 
OTieL GoodPbye, Madam. 

[He hoTDs and limps laboriouflif out bif ib$ 
nay he came. 

BorkHan. 
[Stands silent for a moment, gazing before 
fciwj.] Good-bye, Vilhelm! It is not the first 
time in your life that you've been run over, ol4 
friend. 

Ella Rent^eim. 
[Loohing at him with suppressed anfte(^.] 
lYou are so pale, John, so very pale. 

BORKMAN. 

Iliat U the effect of the prison ai^ up yonder. 

ElI.4 BlIHTHEm, 

I have never seen you like thip l^f or9« 
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BORKHAN. 

No, for I suppose yoa have never seen an 
escaped convict before. 

Ella Bbnthsim. 
Ob, do come Into the house with me, John! 

BoRKMAN. 

It is no use trying to lure me in. I have 
told you— 

Ella RsNTHsnyu 

But when I beg and implore you ? For 

your own sake 

[The Maid opens the door, and stands in 
the doorway. 

The Mau>. 
I beg pardon. Mr^. Borkman told m^ to lock 
the front door now- 

BORKMAH. 

[In a low voice, to Ella.] You see, they 
want to lock me up again ! 

Ella Rbntheim. 
[To the Mah).] Mr. Borkman is not quite 
well. He wants to have a little fresh air before 
coming in. 

The Maid. 
But Mrs. Borkman told me to 
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Ella Rentheim. 
I shall lock the door. Just leave the key in 
the lock. 

The Maid. 
.Oh, very well; I'll leave it. 

[She goes into the house again. 

BORKMAN. 

[Stands silent for a moment, and listens; then 
goes hastily down the steps and out into the open 
space J\ Now I am outside the walls^ Ella! 
Now tiiej will never get hold of me again ! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Who has gone down to him.\ But yon are 
a free man in there, too, John. You can come 
and go just as you please. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Softly, as though in terror.] Never mider 
a roof again! It is so good to be out here in 
the night. If I went up into the gallery now, 
ceiling and walls would shrink together and 
crush me — crush me flat as a fly. 

Ella Rentheim. 
But where will you go, then? 

BOBKMAN. 

I will simply go on, and on, and on. I will 
try if I caimot make my way to freedom, and 
life, and human beings again. Will you go with 
me. Ella ? v— -— . 
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Ella Rentheim. 
I? Now? 

Borkhan. 
Yes, at once! 

Ella Rentheim. 
But how far? 

BORKMAN. 

As far as ever I can. 

Ella Rentheim. 
Oh, but think what yon are doing! Ont in 
this raw, cold winter night 

Borkman. 
[Speaking very hoar9ely,'\ Oho — ^my lady is 
concerned about her health? Yes, yes — I know 
it*is delicate. 

Ella Rentheim. 
It is your health I am concerned about. 

Borkman. 
Hohoho ! A dead man's health ! I can't help 
laughing at you, Ella ! [He moves onwards. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Following him: holding him bach.] What 
did you call yourself? 

Borkman. 
A dead man, I said. Don't you remember, 
Gunhild told me to lie quiet where I was? 
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Ella RBNTHsnc. 
[With resolution, throwing her cloak arawnd 
her.] I will go with yoa, John. 

BORKMAN. 

Yes, we two belong to each other^ Ella, [dd" 
vancing.] So come! 

[They have gradually paeted into the Ion 
wood on the left It conceali them 
little bu little, untU they are quite lost 
to sight. The house and the open space 
disappear. The landscape, consisting 
of wooded slopes and ridges, slowly 
changes and grows wilder and wilder, 

Ella Erntheim's Voick. 
[Is heard in the wood to the right] Where 
are we going, John? I don't recognise this 
place. 

Borkman's Voice. 
[Higher up.] Just follow my footprints in 
the snow! 

EXiLA Rbntheim*8 Voice. 
But why need we climb so high? 

Borkman's Voics. 
[Nearer at hand.] We must go up the WiMir 
ing path. 

Ella Rrntheih. 
[Stm hidden.} Ob, but I can't go noeh fur- 
ther. 
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BORKHAK. 

[On the verge of the wood to the fight] 
Come^ oome! We are not far from the view 
now. There used to be a seat there. 

Ella Renthsih. 

[4ppeartnff among the trees,] Dp you r^ 
memb^ it? 

BORKMAN. 

Yoo ctto rest there. 

[They have emerged upon a small high- 
h^f^S* open plateau tn the wood. The 
mou/ntain rises abruptly behind them. 
To the left, far belorv, an extensive 
fiord landscape, with high ranges in 
the distance, towering one above the 
other. On the plateau, to the left, a 
dejid fir-tree with a bench under it. 
The snow lies deep upon the terrace, 

[BoRKMAN and, after him, Ella Bent- 
HEiM enter from the right and wade 
with difficulty through the snow. 

BORKHAN. 



on 
see. 



[Stopping at the verge of the steep declivity 
the lefti] Come here^ EUa,^ and you shaU 



Ella Benthbim. 



[Coming up to him,] What do you want to 
show me^ i^hsii 
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BORKMAN. 

[Pointing outwards.] Do yon see bow free 
and open the country lies before us — away to 
the far horizon? 

Ella Renthbdc. 
We have often sat on this bench before^ and 
looked out into a much^ much further distance. 

BoRKMAN. 

It was a dreamland we then looked out over. 

Ella Renthbim. 
[Nodding iodly.] It was the dreamland of 
^our life^ yes. And now that land is buried in 
\3n0w. And the old tree is dead. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Not liitening to her.] Can you see the 
smoke of the great steamships out on the fiord? 

Ella Rentheih. 

No. 

BoRKMAN. 

I can. They come and they go. They weave 

. a network of fellowship all round the world. 

They shed light and warmth over the souls of 

men in many thousands of homes. That was 

Ella Renthedc. 
[Softly.] And it remained a dream. 
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BORKMAN. 

It remained a dream^ yes. [Listening,] And 
hark^ down by the river, dear! The factories 
are working! My factories! All those that I 
would have created ! Listen ! Do you hear them 
humming? The night shift is on — so they are 
working night and day. Hark ! hark ! the wheels 
are whirling and the bands are flashing — around 
and round and round. Can't you hear^ Ella? 

Ella Kentheim. 

No. 

BoRKMAN. 

I can hear it. 

Ella Kentheim. 
[Anxioiuly.] I think you are mistaken, John* 

BoRKMAN. 

[More and more fired.] Oh, but all these — 
they are only like the outworks around the king- 
dom, I tell you! 

Ella Rentheih. 
The kingdom, you say? What kingdom? 

BoRKMAN. 

My kingdom, of course ! The kingdom I was / 
on the point of con quering when I-r -when I ' 

died. "■ ' 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Shaken, in a low voice.] Oh, John, John! 
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BoRKMAN. 

And now there it liea-^-def enceless^ maaierless 
•-exposed to all the robbers and plunderers* 
EUa^ do 70a see the mountain chaini there — 
far awaj? They soar, they tower aloft, one 
behind the other ! That is my vast, my infinite, 
inexhaustible kingdom ! 

Ella Rknthbim. 

• Oh, but there comes an icy blast from that 
kingdom, John I 

* BoRKMAN. 

That blast is the breath of life to me. That 
^ blast comes to me like a greeting from subject 
spirits. I seem to touch them, the prisoned 
millions; I can see the veins of metal stretch 
out their winding, branching, liuring arms to me. 
I saw them before my eyes like living shapes, 
that night when I stood in the strong-room with 
the candle in my hand. You begged to be liber- 
ated, and I tri^ to free you. But my strength 
failed me; and the treasure sank ba<^ into the 
deep again. [With outstretched hands.] But 
I will whisper it to you here in the stillness of 
the night: I love you, as you lie there spell- 
bound in the deeps and the d^kness! I love 
you, unborn treasures, yearning for the light! 
I love you, with all your shining train of power 
and glory ! I love you, love you, love you ! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[In suppressed hut rising agitation.] Yes, 
your love is still down there^ John. It ba« al^ 
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ways been rooted there. Bnt here^ in the light 
of day^ here there was a livings warm^ human 
heart that throbbed and glowed for you. And 
this heart you crushed. Oh worse than that! 
Ten times worse ! You sold it for — for 

BoRKMAN. 

[Trembles; a cold shudder seems to go through 
him,] For the kingdom — ^and the power — and 
tic ghiry^-*yoa mean? 



Ella Rentheim. 

Yes, that's what I mean. I have said it once 
before to-night: you have murdered the love-life 
in the woman who loved you. And whom you 
loved in return, so far as you could love any 
one. [With uplifted arm.] And therefore I 
prophesy to you, John Gabriel Borkman — ^yoa 
will never touch the price you d ^n^^n^p^ far the 
Mrdpg^ Ynn xn}\ nfirfiy f^ nter in trium ph into 
"•y ^ySld, dark king dom! 

Borkman. 

[Staggers to the bench and seats himsdf 
heavily.] I al most fear tout proplje cy will 
come true. Ella. 

Ella Rentheih. 

[Going up to him.] You must not fear it, 
John. Th^Js the best thing that can happen 
to you. "^^^^ ' 



:5 
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BORKMAN. 

[With a shriek; clutching at hi$ breast] 
-Ah ! [Feebly,] Now it let me go again. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Shaking him,] What was it^ John? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Sinking down against the back of theseatS] 
It was a hand of ice that clutched at my heart. 

Ella Rentheim. 
John! Did yon feel the ice-hand again! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Murmurs,] No. No ice-hand. It was a 
metal hand. 

[He sinks right down upon the bench. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Tears off her cloak and throws it over him,] 
Lie still where yon are! I will go and briog 
help for you. 

[She goes a step or two towards the right; 
then she stops, returns, and carefully 
feels his pulse and touches his face. 

Ella Rentheim. 

[Softly and firmly,] No. It is best so^ John 
Borkman. Best so for you. 
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[She spreads the cloak closer around him, 
and sinks down in the snow in front 
of the bench. A short silence. 

[Mrs. Borkman^ wrapped in a mantle, 
comes through the wood on the right. 
The Maid goes before her carrying a 
lantern. 

The Maid. 
[Throwing the light upon the snow."] Yes, 
yes, ma'am, here are their tracks. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Peering around. ] Yes, here they are ! They 
are sitting there on the bench. [Calls.\ Ella! 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Rising.'] Are you looking for ns? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Stertdy.] Yes, yon see I have to. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Poiniing.'] Look, there he lies, Otmhild. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Sleeping? 

Ella Rentheim. 
A long, deep sleep, I think. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With an outburst.] Ella ! [Controls herself 
and asks in a low voice.] Did he do it — of his 
own accord? 

XI z 
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Ella Eentreih, 
No. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Relieved.] Not by his own hand then? 

Ella Rentheim. 
No. It was an ice-cold metal hand that 
gripped him by the heart. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[To The Maid.] Go for help. Get the men 
to come up from Uie farm. 

The Mau). 
Yes, I will, ma'am. [ To herself, ] Lord save 
.us! 

[She goes out through the wood to the right, 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[Standing behind the bench.] So the night 
^ air has killed him 

Ella Bentheim. 
So it appears. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
1. strong man that he was. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[Coming in front of the bench.] Will yon 
not look at him, Gunhild? 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[With a gesture of repulsion.] No, no, no. 
[Lowering her voice.] He iwas a miner's son^ 
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John Gabriel Borkman. He could not Uve in 
the fresh air. 

Ella Rentheim. 
It was rather the cold that killed him. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
[ShaJces her head.] The cold, yon say? The 
cold — ^that had killed him long ago. 

Ella Kentheim. 
[Nodding to her.] Yes — and changed ns two w 
into shadows. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
You are right there. 

Ella Rentheim. 
[With a painful smile.] A dead man and two 
shadows — that is what the cold has made of ns. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
Yes, th e coldness of heart. — ^And now I think 
we two may hold 6UC UlUI Atods to each other^ 
Ella. 

Ella Rentheim. 
I think we may, now. 

Mrs. Borkman. 
.We twin sisters — over him we have both loved. 

Ella Rentheim. 
We two shadows — over the deai^ man. 

[Mrs. Borkman behind the bench, and 
Ella Rentheim in front of it, take 
each other's hand. 
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WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN 

A DRAMATIC EPIiiOGUE - 



ACT FIRST 



Outtide the Baih HoUL A portion of the main 
building can he seen to the right. An open, 
park-like place nith a fountain, groups of 
fine old trees, and shrubbery. To the left, 
a little pavilion almost covered with ivy 
and Virginia creeper, A table and chair 
outside it. At the back a view over the 
fjord, right out to sea, with headlands and 
small islands in the distance. It is a calm, 
warm and sunny summer morning. 

Professor Ruber and Mrs. Maia Rubek are 
sitting in basket chairs beside a covered 
table on the lawn outside the hotel, having 
just breakfasted. They have champagne 
and seltser-water on the table, and each 
has a newspaper. Professor Rubek is an 
elderly man of distinguished appearance, 
wearing a black velvet jacket, and other- 
wise in light summer attire, Maia is quite 
young, with a vivacious expression and 
lively, mocking eyes, yet with a suggestion 
of fatigue. She wears an elegant travelling 
dress, 
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Maia. 
[Siti for some time as though waiting for the 
Professor to tay something, then lets her paper 
drop with a deep sigh.^ Oh dear^ dear^ 

dear ! 

Professor Kubek. 
\Loohi up from his paper,] Wdl, Maia? 
What 18 the matter with you? 

Maia. 
Just listen how silent it is here. 

Professor Kubek. 
[Smiles indulgently,] And you can hear 
that? 

Maia. 
What? 

Professor Rubek. 
The silence? 

Maia. 
Yes, indeed I can. 

Professor Rubek. 
Well, perhaps you are right, mein Kind. One 
can really hear the silence. 

Maia. 
I Heaven knows you can — ^when it's so abso- 
I lutely -OEerpowering as it is here 

Professor Rubek. 
Here at the Baths, you mean? 
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Maia. 
Wherever you go at home here, it seems to \ 
me. Of course there was noise and bustle \ 
enough in the town. But I don't know how it 
is — even the noise and bustle seemed to have i 
something dead about it. ^ 



^ 



Professor Rubek. 
\W\i'h a searching glance,] Yon don't seem 
particularly glad to be at home again, Maia? 

Maia. 
[Looks at him.] Are yon glad? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Evasively.] I ? 

Maia. 
Yes, you, who have been so much, much fur- > 
ther away than I. Are you entirely happy, 
now that you are at home again? 

Professor Rubek. 
No — ^to be quite candid — ^perhaps not entirely 
happy 

Maia. 
[With animation.] There, you see! Didn't 
I know it! 

Professor Rubek. 
I have perhaps been too long abroad. I have 
drifted quite away from all this — this home life. | 
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Maia. 

[Eagerly, drannng her chair nearer him,] 
There^ jou see^ Rubek! We had mudi better 
get away again ! As quickly as e^er we can. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Somewhat impatientlif,] Well, well, that is 
what we intend to do, my dear Maia. You know 
that. 

Maia. 

But why not now — at once? Only think how 
cosy and comfortable we could be down there, 
f in our lovely new house 

Professor Rubek. 

[Smiles indulgently,] We ought by ri^ts 
to say: our lovely new home. 

Maia. 

[Shortly,] I prefer to say house — rlet us 
\ keep to that. 

PRdFEssoR Rubek. 

[His eyes 'dmeUing on her,] Tou are really 
' a strange little person. 

Maia. 
Am I so strange? 

Professor Rubek* 
Yes, I think so. 
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Maia. 
But why, pray? Perhaps because I'm not 
desperately in love with mooning about up 
here ? 

Professor Ruber. 
Which of us was it that was absolutely bent 
on our coming north this summer? 

Maia. 
I admit, it was I. 

Professor Ruber. 
It was certainly not I, at any rate. 

Maia. 
But good heavens, who could have dreamt ^ 
that everything would have altered so terribly 
at home here? And in such a short time, too! ; 
Why, it is only just four years since I went 
away i 

Professor Ruber. 
Since you were married, yes. ^ 

Maia. 
Married? What has that to do with the N^ 
matter? 

Professor Ruber. 
[Continuing] — since you became the Frau 
Professor, and found yourself mistress of a 
charming home — I beg your pardon — a very 
handsome house, I ought to sr.y. And a villa 
on the Lake of Taunits, just ait the point that 
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has become most fashionable^ too — . In fact 
it is all very handsome and distinguished^ Maia^ 
there's no denying that. And spacious too. We 
need not always be getting in each other's 
way 

Maia. 

[Lightly.] No, no, no— there's certainly no 
lack of house-room, and that sort of thing 

Professor Rubek. 

Remember, too, that you have been living in 
altogether more spacious and distinguished sur- 
roundings — in more polished society than you 
were accustomed to at home. 

Maia. 

[Looking at him,] Ah, so yon think it is / 
that have changed? 

Professor Ruber. 
Indeed I do, Maia. 

Maia. 
I alone? Not the people here? 

Professor Ruber. 

Oh yes, they too — ^a little, perhaps. And not 
at all in the direction of amiability. That I 
readily admit 

Maia. 
I should think you must admit it, indeed. 
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Professor Rubek. 
[Changing the subject] Do you know how S^ > 

it ajQTects me when I look at the life of the 
people around us here? 

Maia. ' 

No. Tell me. 

Professor Rubek. 
It makes me think of that -night we spent in 
the train^ when we were coming up here 

Maia. 
Why, you were sound asleep all the time. 

Professor Rubek. 
Not quite. I noticed how silent it became at 
all the little roadside stations. I heard the 
silence — ^like you, Maia 

Maia. 
H'm, — ^like me, yes. 

Professor Rubek. 

— and that assured me that we had crossed 
the frontier — ^that we were really at home. For 
the train stopped at all the little stations — al- 
though there was nothing doing at all. 

Maia. 
Then why did it stop — though there was 
nothing to be done? 
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Professor Ruber. 
Can't say. No one got ont or in; bnt all the 
same the train stopped a long, endless time. 
And at every station I could make out that there 
were two railway men walking up and down 
the platform — one with a lantern in his hand — 
and they said things to each other in the night, 
low, and toneless, and meaningless. 

Maia. 
Yes, that is quite true. There are always two 
men walking up and down, and talking 

Professor Aubek. 

— of nothing. [Changing to a livelier tone.] 

/^But just wait till to-morrow. Then we shall 

^Jiave the great luxurious steamer lying in the 

harbour. We'll go on board her, and sail all 

round the coast — ^northward ho! — ^right to the 

polar sea. 

Maia. 
Yes, but then you will see nothing of the 
. country — and of the people. And that was 
what you particularly wanted. 

4 

Professor Rubek. 
[Short and tnappithltf.] I have seen more 
tium enough. 

Maia. 
Do you think a sea voyage will be better for 
you? 

Professor Rubbk« 
It is always a change. 
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Mai A. 
Well well, if only it is the right thing for 
you 

Professor Rubek. 
Forme? The right thing? There is nothing 
in the world the matter with me. 

Maia. 
[RiseM and goes up to him.] Yea, there is^ f 
Rubek. I am sure you must feel it yourself. ' 

Professor Rubek. 

Why^ my dearest Maia — ^what should be amiss 
with me? 

Maia. 

[Behind him, bending over the hack of his 
chair,] That you must tell me. You have 
begun to wander about without a moment's 
peace. You cannot rest anywhere — ^neither at 
home nor abroad. You have become quite mis- 
anthropic of late. 

Professor Rubek. 
[With a touch of sarcasm*] Dear me — ^have 
yon noticed that? 

Maia. 
No one that knows yon can help noticing it. 
And then it seems to me so sad iiiat yon have v 
lost all pleasure in your work. y 

Professor Rubek4 
That too^ eh? 
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Maia. 
You that used to be so indefatigable — ^work- 
ing from morning to night! 

Professor Rubek. 
[GloomUy.] Used to be, yes 



Maia. 
But ever since jou got your great master- 
piece out of hand 

Professor Ruber. 
-- [Nods thoughtfully.] "The Resurrection 

Day " 

Maia. 
"' — ^the masterpiece that has gone round tiie 
^ whole world, and made you so famous 

Professor Ruber. 
Perhaps that is just the misfortune, Maia. 

Maia. 
How so? 

Professor Rubek. 

When I had finished this masterpiece of mine 
— [Makes a passionate movement with his 
hand] — for " The Resurrection Day " is a mas- 
terpiece! Or was one in the beginning. No, 
it is one still. It must, must, must be a 
masterpiece ! 

Maia. 

[Looks at him in astonishment] Why, Ru- 
bek — all the world knows that. 
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Professor Ruber. 
[Short, repellently,] All the world knows 
nothing! Understands nothing! 

Maia. 
Well, at any rate it can divine something 



Professor Ruber. 
Something that isn't there at all, yes. Some- 
thing that never was in my mind. Ah yes, that 
they can all go into ecstasies over! [Growling 
to himself.] What is the good of working one- 
self to death for the mob and the masses — ^for 
"aU the world"! 

Maia. 
Do yon think it is better, then — do yon think 
it is worthy of you, to do nothing at all but a 
portrait-bust now and then? 

Professor Ruber. 
[With a sly smile.] They are not exactly 
portrait-busts that I turn out, Maia. 

Maia. 
Yes, indeed they are — for the last two or 
three years — ever since you finished your great 
group and got it out of the house 

Professor Ruber. 
All the same, they are no mere porta it-busts, 
I assure you. 
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Maia. 
.What are they^ then? 

Professor Rubbk. 
There is something equivocal^ something cryp- 
tic^ larking in and behind these bnst&— a secret 
somethings that the people themselves cannot 

see- 

Maia. 
Indeed? 

Professor Rubbk. 
[Decisively.] I alone can see it. And it 
^^ amuses me unspeakably. — On the surface I give 
them the " striking likeness^" as they call it^ that 
they all stand and gape at in astonishment — 
[Loners his voice] — ^but at bottom they are 
^ all respectable^ pompous horse-faces, and self- 
opinionated donkey-muzzles, and lop-eared, low- 
browed dog-skulls, and fatted swine-snouts — 
and sometimes dull, brutal bull-fronts as 
iWell 

Maia. 
/ [Indifferentlff.] All the dear domestic ani- 
mals, in fact 

Professor Ruber. 

Simply the dear domestic animals, Maia. All 

I the animals which men have bedevilled in their 

I own image — ^and which have bedevilled men in 

return. [Empties his champagne-glass and 

, I laughs,] And it is these double-faced works of 

\ art that our excellent plutocrats come and order 
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of me. And pay for in all good faith — and in 
good round figures too — almost their weight in 
gold^ as the saying goes. 

Maia. 
[FUls hit glois.'l Come^ Bubekt Drink and 
be happy. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Passes his hand several times across his fore- 
head and leans back in his chair,] I am happy^ 
Mai€U Really happy — ^in a way. [Short si- 
lence.] For after all there is a certain happiness 
in feeling oneself free and independent qn every 
hand — ^in having at one's command everything 
one can possibly wis!} for — all outward things^ 
that is to say. Do you not agree with me^ Maia ? 

Maia. 
Oh yes, I agree. All that is well enough in 
its way. [Looking at him,] But do you re- 
member what you promised me the day we came 
to an understanding on — on that troublesome 
point 

Professor Rubek. 

[Nods] — on the subject of our marriage^ 
yes. It was no easy matter for you, Maia. 

Maia. 

[Continuing unruffled] — and agreed that I 
was to go abroad with you, and live there for 
good and all — ^and enjoy myself. — Do you re- 
member what you promised me that day? 
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Professor Ruber. 
[Shaking his head,] No^ I can't say that I 
do. Well^ what did I promise.^ 

Maia. 
You said yon would take me up to a high 
mountain and show me all the glory of ti^e 
world. 

Professor Ruber. 
[With a slight start.] Did I promise you 
that^ too? 

Maia. 
Me too? Who else, pray? 

Professor Bubek. 
[Indifferently,] No, no, I only meant did I 
promise to show you ? 

Maia. 
— all the glory of the world? Yes, you did. 
And all that glory should be mine, you said. 

Professor Ruber. 
That is a sort of figure of speech that I was 
. in the habit of using once upon a time. 

Maia. 
Only a figure of speech? 

Professor Rubek. 
"^ Yes, a schoolboy phrase — the sort of thing I 
used to say when I wanted to lure the neigh- 
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bonrs' children out to play with me^ in the woods 
and on the mountains. 

Maia. 
[Looking hard at him.] Perhaps you only 
wanted to lore me out to play^ as well? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Patiing it off as a jest] Well, has it not \ 
been a tolerably amusing game, Maia? / 

Maia. 
[Coldlff.] I did not go with you only to play. P" 

Professor Rubek. 
No, no, I daresay not. 

Maia. 
And you never took me up with you fo any 
high mountain, or showed me 

Professor Rubek. 
[With irritation] — ^all the glory of the ' 
world? No, I did not. For, let me tell you 
something: you are not really bom to be a moun- \ 
tain-climber, little Maia. 

Maia. 
[Trying to control herself,] Yet at one time 
you seem^ to think I was. 

Professor Rubek. 
Four or five years ago, yes. [Stretching him- 
self in his chair.] Four or five years — it's a 
long, long time, Maia. / 
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Maia. 
[Looking at him with a bitter expression,] 
(^ Has the time seemed so very long to yon, Ru- 
bek? 

PftOFBSsoft Ruber. 
""^ I am beginning now to find it a trifle long. 
[Tanning,] Now and then, you know. 

Maia. 
[Returning to her place,] I shall not bore 
you any longer. 

[She resumes her seat, takes up the news' 
paper, and begins turning over the 
leaves. Silence on both sides. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Leaning on his elbows across the table, and 
looking at her teasinglff,] Is the Fran Profes- 
sor offended? 

Maia. 
[Coldly, without looking up,] No, not at alL 

[Visitors to the baths, most of them ladies, 
begin to pass, singly and in groups, 
through the park from the right, and 
out to the left, 

[Waiters bring refreshments from the 
hotel, and go off behind the pavilion, 

[The Inspector, wearing gloves and carry- 
ing a stick, comes from his rounds m 
the park, meets visitors, bows poliiely. 
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and exchanges a few words with some 
of them. 

The Inspector. 
[Advancing to Professor Rubek's table and 
politely taking off his hat] I have the honour 
to wish you good mornings Mrs. Rnbek. — Good 
mornings Professor Rubek. 

Professor Rubek. 
Good mornings good mornings Inspector. 

The Inspector. 
[Addressing himself to Mrs. Rubek.] May 
I yentore to ask if you have slept well? 

Maia. 
Yes, thank you; excellently — for my part. I 
always sleep like a stone. 

The Inspector. 
I am delighted to hear it. The first night in 
a strange place is often rather trying. — ^And the 
Professor ? 

Professor Rubek. 
Oh, my night's rest is never much to boast 
of — especially of late. 

The Inspector. 
[With a show of sympathy.] Oh — ^that is a 
pity. But after a few weeks' stay at the Baths 
— ^yon will quite get over that. 
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Professor Rubek. 
[Looking up at him,] Tell me, Inspector — 
I are any of yonr patients in the babit of taking 
\ baths during the night? 

The Inspector. 
[Asfonithed.] Daring the night? No^ I 
have never heard of snob a thing. 

Professor Ruber. 
Have you not? 

The Inspector. 
No, I don't know of any one so ill as to re- 
quire such treatment. 

Professor Ruber. 
/ Well, at any rate there is some one who is in 
the habit of walking about the park by night? 

The Inspector. 
[Smiling and shaking his head.] No, Pro- 
fessor — ^that would be against the rules. 

Maia. 
[Impatientlff.] Good Heavens, Rubek, I told 
you so this morning — ^you must have dreamt it. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Drily.] Indeed? Must I? Thank you! 
[Turning to the Inspector.] The fact is, I 
got up last night — I couldn't sleep — and I 
wanted to see what sort of night it was 
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The Inspector. 
[Attentively.] To be sure — ^and then ? 

Professor Rubek. 
I looked out at the window — ^and caught sight 
of a white figure in there among the trees. 

Maia. 
[SmUing to the Inspector.] And the Pro- 
fessor declares that the figure was dressed in a 
bathing costume 

Professor Rubek. 
— or something like it^ I said. Couldn't dis- 
tinguish very clearly. But I am sure it was 
something white. 

The Inspector. 
Most remarkable. Was it a gentleman or a 
lady? 

Professor Rubek. 
I could almost have sworn it was a lady. But 
then after it came another figure. And that one 
was quite dark — ^like a shadow 

The Inspector. 
[Starting.] A dark one? Quite blacky per- 
haps? 

Professor Rubek. 
Yes^ I should almost have said so. 

The Inspector. 
[A light breaking in upon him.] And be- 
hind the white figure? Following close upon 
her ? 



V 
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Professor Rubek. 
Yes — at a little distance 

The Inspector, 
Aha! Then I think I can explain the mys- 
tery. Professor. 

Professor Bubek. 
Well^ what was it then? 

Maia. 
[Simultaneouitj/.] Was the Professor really 
not dreaming? 

The Inspector. 
[Suddefdy whispering, as he directs their at^ 
tention towards the background on the right.] 
Hush, if you please! Look there — Don't 
speak loud for a moment. 

[A slender lady, dressed in -fine, cream" 
white cashmere, and followed by a Sis- 
ter OF Mercy in black, with a silver 
\ cross hanging by a chain on her breast, 

comes forward from behind the hotel 
and crosses the park towards the pavU- 
ion in front on the left. Her face it 
pale, and its lines seem to have stif^ 
fened; the eyelids are drooped and the 
eyes appear as though they saw noth-' 
ing. Her dress comes down to her 
feet and clings to the body in perpen^ 
dicular folds. Over her head, neck, 
breast, shoulders and arms she wears a 
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large shawl of white crape. She keeps 
her arms crossed upon her breast. She 
carries her body immovably, and her 
steps are stiff and measured. The Sis- 
ter's bearing is also measured, and she 
has the air of a servant. She keeps 
her brown piercing eyes incessantly 
fixed upon the lady. Waiters, with 
napkins on their arms, come forward 
in the hotel doorway, and cast curious 
glances at the strangers, who take no 
notice of anything, and, without look^ 
ing round, enter the pavUian. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Has risen slowly and involuntarily, and 
stands staring at the closed door of the paviUon.] 
Who was that lady ? 

The Inspector. 
She is a stranger who has rented the little 
pavilion there. 

Professor Rubek. 
A foreigner? 

The Inspector. 
Presumably. At any rate they both came 
from abroad — about a week ago. They have 
never been here before. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Decidedly; looking at him.] It was she I 
saw in the park last night 
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The Inspector. 
No doubt it mnst have been. I thought so 
from the first. 

Professor Rubek. 
What is this lady's name^ Inspector? 

The Inspector. 
^ She has registered herself as " Madame de 
^ Satow^ with companion." We know nothing 
more. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Reflecting,] Satow? Satow ? 

Maia. 
[Laughing mockingly,] Do you know any 
one of tiiat name^ Rnbek? £h? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Shaking his head.] No, no one. — Satow? 
It sounds Russian — or at all events Slavonic. 
[To the Inspector.] What language does she 
speak? 

The Inspector. 
When the two ladies talk to each other, it is 
in a language I cannot make out at all. But 
. at other times she speaks Norwegian like a 
^ native. 



I 



Professor Rubek. 
f [Exclaims with a start,] Norwegian? You 
are sure you are not mistaken ? 
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The Inspector. 
No^ how could I be mistaken in that? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looks at him with eager interest.] Yon have 
heard her yourself? 

The Inspector. 
Yes. I myself have spc^en to her — several 
times. — Only a few words^ however; she is far 
from communicative. But 

Professor Rubek. 
But Norwegian it was? 

The Inspector. 
Thoroughly good Norwegian — ^perhaps with a 
little north-country accent. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Gazing straight before him in amazement, 
Whispers7\ That too! 

Maia. 
[A little hurt and jarred.] Perhaps this lady 
has been one of your models^ Rubek? Search 
your memory. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looks cuttingly at her.] My models! 

Maia. 
[With a provoking smile.] In your younger 
days^ I mean. You are said to have had such in- 
numerable models — ^long ago^ of course. 
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Professor Rubek. 
[In the same tone.] Oh no^ little Fran Mala. 
I have in reality had only one single modeL One 
and one only — for everything I have done. 

The Inspector. 
[Who has turned anay and stands looking out 
to the left.] If you'll excuse me, I think I will 
take my leave. I see some one coming whom it 
is not practically agreeable to meet. Especially 
in the presence of ladies. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looking in the same direction.] That 
sportsman there? Who is it? 

The Inspector. 
It is a certain Mr. Ulfheim, from 



Professor Rubek. 
- Ph, Mr. Ulfheim 

The Inspector. 
— ^the bear-killer, a9 they call hi 

Professor Rubek. 
I know him. 

The Inspector. 
Who does not know him? 

Professor Rubek. 
Very slightly, however. Is he on your list of 
patients — at last? 
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The Inspector. 
No^ strangely enough — ^not as yet. He cornea 
here only once a year — on his way ap to his 
hnnting-groiinds. — Excuse me for the mo- 
ment 

[Makei a movement to go into the hoteL 

Ulfheim's Voice. 
[Heard outside.] Stop a moment^ man! 
Devil take it all^ can't you stop? Why do yon 
always scuttle away from me? 

The Inspector. 
[Stops.] I am not scuttling at all^ Mr. Ulf- 
heim. 

[Ulfheim enters from the left followed by 
a servant with a couple of sporting 
dogs in leash. Ulfheim is in shooting \ 
costume, with high hoots and a felt hat ' 
with a feather in it. He is a long, 
lank, sinewy personage, with matted 
hair and heard, and a loud voice. His 
appearance gives no precise clue to his \ 
age, hut he is no longer young.] 

Ulfheim. 
[Pounces upon the Inspector.] Is this a 
way to receive strangers^ hey? You scamper 
away with your tail between your legs — ^as if 
you had the devil at your heels. 

The Inspector. 
[Calmly, without answering him.] Has Mr« 
Ulfheim arrived by the steamer?. 
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Ulfheim. 
[Growls,] Haven't tad the honour of seeing 
I any steamer. [With his arms akimbo.] Don't 
'you know that / sail my own cutter? [To the 
Servant.] Look well after your fellow-creat- 
ures, Lars. But take care you keep them raven- 
ous, all the same. Fresh meat-bones — ^but not 
too much meat on them, do you hear? And be 
sure it's reeking raw, and bloody. And get 
something in your own belly while you're about 
it. [Aiming a kick at him.] Now then, go to 
hell with you! 

[The Servant goes out with the dogs, be- 
hind the comer of the hotel.] 

The Inspector. 
Would not Mr. Ulfheim like to go into the 
dining-room in the meantime? 

Ulfheim. 
In among all the half -dead flies and people? 
No, thank you a thousand times, Mr. Inspector. 

The Inspector. 
Well, well, as you please. 

Ulfheim. 
But get the housekeeper to prepare a hamper 
for me as usual. There must be plenty of prov- 
ender in it — ^and lots of brandy — ! You can 
tell her that I or Lars will come and play Old 
Harry with her if she doesn't 
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The Inspector. 
[Interrupting.] We know your ways of old. 
[Turning.] Can I give the waiter any orders^ 
Professor? Can I send Mrs. Rubek anything? 

Professor Rubek. 
No thank you; nothing for me. 

Maia. 
Nor for me. 

[The Inspector goes into the hoteU 

Ulfheim. 
[Stares at them a moment; then lifts his hat.] 
Why, Mast me if here isn't a country tyke that A 
has strayed into regular tip-top society. / 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looking up.] What do you mean by that, 
Mr. Ulfheim? 

Ulfheim. 
[More quietl^f and politely.] I believe I have 
the honour of addressing no less a person than 
the great Sculptor Rubek. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Nods.] I remember meeting you once or 
twice — the autumn when I was last at home. 

Ulfheim. 
That's many years ago now, though. And 
then you weren't so illustrious as I hear you've 
XI z 
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I since become. At that time even a dirty bear- 
I liiinter might veotore to come near joxu 

Proivmor Bubbk. 
[Smiling.] I don't bite even now. 

Maia. 
I [Looks with interest at Ulfhsim.] Are yon 
/ really and truly a bear-hnnter? 

Ulfheim. 
[Seating himself at the next table, nearer the 
Tu)teL] A bear-hmiter when I have the chance^ 
. madam. But I make the best of any sort of 
f game that comes in my way — eagles^ and wolves^ 
I and women, and elks, and reindeer — ^if only it's 
\ fresh and juicy and has plenty of blood in it. 

[Drinks from his pocket-flask. 

Maia. 
[Regarding him fixedly.} But you like bear- 
hunting best? 

Ulfhsim. 

I like it best, yes. For then one can have the 

knife handy at a pinch. [With a slight smile.] 

rWe both work in a hard material, madam — ^both 

your husband and I. He struggles with his mar- 

Ible blodis, I daresay; and I struggle with tense 
and quivering bear-sinews. And we both of us 
win the fight in the end — subdue and i naster ou r 
ma|gjdaL We never rest till wcVTgot the upper 
C^dof it, though it fight never so hard. 
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PROFS00Oft RUBBK. 

[De€p in thought] There's a great deal of 
troth in what joa saj. 

Ulfhbim. 
Yes^ for I take it the stone has something to 
fight for too. It is dead^ and determined by 
no manner of means to let itself be hammered 
into life. Just like the bear when you come and 
prod it up in its lair. 

Maia. 
Are you gofaig up into the forests now to 
hunt? 

Ulfheim. 
I am going right up into the high mountains. 
— I suppose you have never been in the high 
mountains^ madam? 

Maia. 
No, never. 

Ulfheim. 
Confound it all then, you must be sure and 
come up there this very summer! I'll take you 
with me — both you and the Professor, with 
pleasure. 

Maia. 

Thanks. But Rubek is thinking of taking a 
sea trip this summer. 

Profbssor Rubek. 
Round the coast — ^through the island channels. 



i 
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Ulfhbim. 
Ugh — ^what the devil would yon do in those 
damnable sickly gutters — ^floondering about in 
the brackish ditchwater? Dishwater I should 
rather call it. 

Maia. 
There, you hear, Bubek! 

^ Ulfhbim. 

No, much better come up with me to the 
mountains — ^away, clean away, from the trail 
and tiint of men. You can't think what that 
meanji for me. But such a little lady 

[He stops. 

[The SiSTBR OF Mbrct comes out of the 
pavilion and goes into the hotel, 

Ulfhbim. 
[FoUoiving her with his eyes,] Just look at 
/ her, do! That night-crow there! — ^Who is it 
that's to be buried? 

Profbssor Bubbk. 
I have not heard of any cme 

Ulfhbim. 
Well, there's some one on the point of giving 
up the ghost, then — in one comer or another. — 
People that are sickly and rickety should have 
the goodness to see about getting themselves 
buried — the sooner the better. 
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Maia. 
Have you ever been ill yourself, Mr. Ulfheim. 

Ulfhedc. 
Never. If I had, I shouldn't be here. — ^But 
my nearest friends — they have been ill, poor 
things. 

Maia. 
And what did you do for your nearest friends ? ^ 

Ulfhedi. 
Shot them, of course. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looking at him,] Shot them? 

Maia. 
[Moving her chair back.] Shot them dead? 

Ulfhedc. 
[Nods.] I never miss, madam. 

Maia. 
But how can you possibly shoot people! 

Ulfheim. 
I am not speaking of people 



Maia. 
You said your nearest friends 

Ulfheim. 
Well, who should they be but my dogs? / 
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Maia. 
Are your dogs your nearest friends? 

ULrHsnc 
I have none nearer. My lionest^ trusty, abso- 
lutely loyal comrades — . When one of them 
i turns sid^ and miserable — ^bang! — ^and these'a 
< my friend sent packing — to the other world. 

[The Sister of Mercy comes out of the 
hotel with a tray on which is bread 
and miUc. She places it on the table 
outside the pavilion, which she enters. 

Ulfhbim. 

[Laughs soomfuUy.] That stuff there — is 

"^ that what you call food for human beings! 

/ Milk and water and soft, clammy bread. Ah, 

you should see my comrades feeding. Should 

^ you like to see it? 

Maia. 
( ' [Smiling across to the Professor and rising.] 
^ lYes, very much. 

Ulfhbim. 

[Also rising.] Spoken like a woman of spirit, 

^^-madam! Come witii me, then! They swallow 

^^-whole great thumping meat4xines — ^gulp them 

up and then gulp them down again. Oh, it's a 

regular treat to see them. Come along and I'll 

show you — and while we're about it^ we can talk 

over tiis trip to the mountains 

[He goes out by the comer of the hotel, 
Maia following him. 
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[Almost at the same moment the Strange 
Ladt comes out of the pavilion and 
seats herself at the table. 

[The Ladt raises her glass of milk and is 
about to drink, but stops and looks 
across at Rubbk with vacant, expres- 
sionless eyes. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Remains sitting at his table and gaaes fixedly 

and earnestly at her. At last he rises, goes some 

steps towards her, stops, and says in a low 

votce.] I know you quite well^ Irene. ^ 

The Lady. 
[In a toneless voice, setting down her glass J\ 
You can guess who I am^ Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. 
[WiiJum^ answering.'] And you recognise me^ 
too^ I see. 

The Lady. 
With you it is quite another matter. 

Professor Rubbk. 
With me? — ^How so? 

The Lady. 
Oh, you are still alive. ""■ 

Professor Rubek. 
[Not understanding.] Ali ve ? 
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The Ladt. 
[After a ihort pause.] Who was the other? 
The woman you had with yon — there at the 
table? 

Professor Rubek. 
[A liHle reluctanilif.] She? That was my — 
my wife. 

The Ladt. 
[Nodi ilowlif.] Indeed. That is weU^ Ar- 
nold. Some one^ then^ who does not concern 

me 

Professor Rubek. 
[Nodi.] No, of course not 

The Lady. 
— one whom you have taken to you after my 
lifetime. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Suddenlif looking hard at her.] After 
your — ? What do you mean by that, Irene? 

Irene. 
(^ [Without amwering.] And the child? I 
^ hear the child is prospering too. Our child sur- 
vives me — and has come to honour and glory. 

Professor Rubek. 
^ [SmUei ai at a far-off recollection.] Our 
( child? Yes, we called it so — ^then. 

Irene. 
In my lifetime, yes. 
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Professor Rubek. 
[Trffing to take a lighter tone.] Yes, Iretie. 
— I can assure you " our child " has become fa- 
mous all the wide world over. I suppose you 
have read about it 

Irene. 
[Node.] And has made its father famous too. 
— ^That was your dream. 

Professor Rubek. 
[More softly, with emotion.] It is to you I 
owe everything^ everything^ Irene — ^and I thank 
you. 

Irene. 
[Loet in thought for a moment.] If I had 
then done what I had a right to do^ Arnold 

Professor Rubek. 
Well? What then? 

Irene. 
I should have killed that child. 

Professor Rubek. 
Killed it, you say? 

Irene. 
[WhUfering.] Killed it — ^before I went away 
from you. Crushed it — crushed it to dust 

Professor Rubek. 
[Shakes his head reproachfully.] You would 
never have been able to, Irene. You had not 
the heart to do it 
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Irene. 
No^ in those days I had not that sort of heart. 

Professor Rubek. 
But since then? Afterwards? 

Irene. 

Since then I have killed it innvmoeraUe times. 
By daylight and in the dark. Killed it in 
hatred — and in revenge — ^and in anguish. 

Professor Ruber. 

[Goes close up to the table and aikn softly J] 
J Irene — ^tell me now at last — ^af ter all these years 
C — ^why did you go away from me? You ^sap- 
peared so utteriy — ^left not a trace behind 

Irene. 

\Shak%ng her head tlotvlif.] Oh Arnold — ^why 
should I tdl you that now — from the world be- 
yond the grave. 

Professor Rxtbek. 

Was there some one else whom you had come 
to love? 

Irene. 

. There was one who had no longer any use 
/for my love — ^any use for my life. 

Professor Ruber. 

[Changing the subject] H'm — don't let us 
talk any more of the past 
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Irene. 
No^ no— by all means let ns not talk of what 
is beyond the grave — what is now beyond the 
grave for me. 

Professor Rubek. 
Where have you been^ Irene? All my in- 
quiries were f rwtles0*-you seemed to have van- 
ished away. 

Irene. 
I went into the darkness — ^when the child 
stood traadSgured in the light 

Professor Ruber. 
Have you travelled much about the world? 

Irene. 
Yes. Travelled in many lands. 

PffcOFSSBOR BUBEK. 

[Looks compassionatdff at her.] And what 
have you found to do^ Irene? 

Irene. 
{Tumtmg her eyes upon h%mJ\ Wait a mo- 
ment; let me see — • Yes, now I have it. I 
have posed on the turntable in variety-shows. 
Posed as a naked statue in living pictures. 
Raked in heaps of money. That was more 
than I could do with you; for you had none. 
— ^And then I turned tiie heads of all sorts of 
men. That, too, was more than I could do with 
you, Arnold. You kept yourself better in hand. 
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Professor Rubbk. 
[Hastening to pass the subject hyJ] And 
then you have married^ too? 

Irene. 
""^ Yes; I married one of them. 

Professor Rubek. 
Who is your husband? 

Irene. 
r He was a South American. A distinguished 
) diplomatist. [Looks straight tit front of her 
j with a stony smile.'] Him I managed to drive 
( quite out of his mind; mad — ^incurably mad; in- 
exorably mad. — It was great sporty I can tell 
you — ^while it was in the doing. I could have 
r laughed within me all the time — if I had any- 
thing within me. 

Professor Rubek. 
And where is he now? 

Irene. 
Oh^ in a churchyard somewhere or other. 
f With a fine handsome monument over him. And 
with a bullet rattling in his skulL 

Professor Rubek. 
Did he kiU himself? 

Irene. 
Yes, he was good enough to take that off my 
, hands. 
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Professor Rubek. 
Do yon not lament his loss^ Irene? 

Irene. 
[Not underHandmg.] Lament? What loss? 

Professor Rubek. 
Whj^ the loss of Herr von Satow^ of course. 

Irene. 
His name was not Satow. 

Professor Rubek. 
Was it not? 

Irene. 
My second husband is called Satow. He is a 
Russian 



Professor Rubek. 
And where is he? 

Irene. 
Far away in the Ural Mountains. Among all 
his gold-mines. 

Professor Rubek. 
So he lives there? 

Irene. 

[Shrugi her skoulden,] Lives? Lives? In 
reality I have killed him- 
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Professor £ubbk. 
[Starts.] KiUed ! 

Irene. 
\ Killed him with a fine sharp dagger which I 
^ always have with me in hed 

Professor Ruber. 
[FehefMntly.] I dont belieyo yvo, Irtie! 

Irene. 
[With a gentle smile.] Indeed you may be- 
lieve it, Arnold. 

Professor RtTBES. 
[Looks compassionately at her.] Have you 
never had a efaild? 

_ Irene. 

Yes, I have had many children. 

Professor Ruber. 
And where are your children now^ 

Irene. 
I killed them. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Severely.] Now you are telling me lies 
again! 

Irene. 
I have killed them, I tell you — murdered 
them pitilessly. As soon as ever they came into 
the world. Oh, long, long before. One after 
the other. 
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Phofessor Rubbk« 
[SaSlif and eameitlif.] There is something 
hidden behind everything you say* 

Irene. 
How can I help that? Every word I say is 
whispered into my ear. 

Professor Rubbk. 
I believe I am the only one that can divine 
your meaning. 

Irene. 
Snrdy yon onght to be the only one. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Rests his hands on ihe table and looks tn- 
tentltf at her.] Some of the strings of your 
nature have broken. 

Irene. 
[Gently.] Does not that always happen 
when a young warm-blooded woman dies ? 

Professor Ruber. 
Oh Irene^ have done with these wild imagin- 
ingfi — I You are living! Living — ^living! 

Irene. 

[Rises slowly from her chair and says, quiver- 

tug.] I was dead for many years. They came 

and b«radf me — ^laced my arms together behind 

my back — . Then they lowered me into a grave- 
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] vaults with iron bars before the loop-hole. And 
/ with padded walls — so that no one on the earth 
> above conld hear the grave-shrieks — . But now 
? I am beginnings in a way, to rise from the 
\ dead. 

[She seats herself again.] 

Professor Rubek. 

[After a pause.] In all this, do yon hold me 
guilty? 

Irene. 
Yes. 

Professor Rubek. 
Guilty of that — ^your death^ as you call it. 

Irene. 

^ Guilty of the fact that I had to die. 
[Changing her tone to one of indifference.] 
Why don't you sit down, Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. 
May I? 

Irene. 

Yes. — ^You need not be afraid of being 
/ frozen. I don't think I am quite turned to ice 
' yet 

Professor Rubek. 

[Moves a chair and seats himself at her 
table.] There, Irene. Now we two are sitting 
together as in the old days. 
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Irene. 
At a little way from each other — abo as in 
the old days. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Moving nearer.] It had to be so^ then. • I 

Irene. 

Had it? ; 

Professor Rubek. 
[Deciiivelif.] There had to be a distance > 
between us 

Irene. 
Was it absolutely necessary^ Arnold? 

Professor Ruber. 
[Continuing.] Do you remember what you 
answered when I ask^ if you would go with i 
me out into the wide world? ■ 

Irene. 1 

I held up three fingers in the air and swore i 
that I woidd go with you to the world's end I 
and to the end of life. And that I would serve 
you in all things 

Professor Ruber. 
As the model for my art 

Irene. 
— ^in f rank^ utter nakedness 

XI 2A 
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Profewor Rubek. 

[WUk emotion.] And 70a did seire me, 
Irene — so bravely — so gladly and ungmdg- 
ingly. 

Irene. 

I YcB, with all the pulsing blood of my yonth^ 
I served yon! 

Professor Ruber. 

[Nodding, mith a look of gratitude.] That 
you have every right to say. 

Irene. 

I fell down at your feet and served yon, Ar- 

^ nold! [Holding her clenched hand towarde 

him.] But you, you, — ^you — ! 

Professor Rubek. 

r [Defeneivelif.] I never did you any wrong! 
\ Never, Irene! 

( Irene. 

( Yes, you did! You did wrong to my inner- 
inost, iubom nature 

^ Professor Rubek« 

[Starting back.] I— I 

Irene. 

! Yes, you! I exposed myself wHoUy and un- 
reservedly to your gaae — [More foftlif.] And 
never oace did you touch me. 
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Provessoe Rubxk. 
Irene, did jon not understand tbat many a 
time I was almost beside myself mider the spell 
of all your loveliness? 

Irene. 
[ContinuiBg undUturhed.] And yet — ^if yon ^ 
had touched me^ I think I should have kiUe4 I 
you on the spot For I had a sharp needle al- i 
ways upon me — Chidden in my hair — [Strokes \ 
her forehead meditatively,] But after all— ' 
after all — that you coul d 

Professor Rubes. 
[Loohi impressivelff at her.] I was an artist^ — 
Irene, 

Irene. 
[Darkly.] That is just it That is just it 



/ 



Professor Rubbk. 
An artist first of alL And I was side witH 
the desire to achieve the great work of my life. 
[tx>ting him$elf in reooilection.] It was to be 
called " The Rcfi^qreirtiQn P^y " — figured in , 
the likeness of a young woman^ awakening from'x 
the sleep of death 

Irene. 
Our child, yes 

Professor RxTBEit^ 
[Continuing.] It was to be tHe awakening --; 
of the noblest, purest, most ideal woipaa the 
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world ever saw. Then I foimd you. Yon were 
what I required in every respect. And you 
consented so willingly — so gladly. You re- 
nounced home and kindred — and went with me« 

Irene. 

» To go with you meant for me the resurrec- 
tion of my childhood. 

Professor Rubek. 

(That was just why I found in you all that I 
required — ^in you and in no one else. I came 
to look on you as a thing hallowed^ not to be 
\ touched save in adoring thoughts. In those 
days I was still youngs Irene. And the super- 
'Stition took hold of me that if I touched you, 
Z' if I desired you with my senses^ my soul wotdd 
> be prof aned, so that I should be unable to ac- 
I complish what I was striving for. — ^And I still 
think there was some truth in that 

Irene. 

[Nods with a touch of scorn.] The work of 
^^art first — ^then the human being. 

Professor Rubek. 

You must judge me as you will; but at that 
time I was utterly dominated by my great task 
^. — ^and exultantly happy in it. 

Irene. 
And you achieved your great task, Arnold. 
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Professor Rubek. 
Thanks and praise be to you^ I achieved my 
great task. I wanted to embody the pure 
woman as I saw her awakening on the Resur- 
rection Day. Not marvelling at anything new 
and unknown and'undivined; but filled with a 
sacred joy at finding herself unchanged — she, 
the woman of earth — ^in the higher, freer, hap- 
pier region — after the long, dreandess sleep of 
death. [More softly.] Thus did I fashion her. 
— I fashioned her in your image, Irene. 

Irene. 
[Laifing her handi flat upon the table and 
leaning against the back of her chair.] And 
then you were done with me 

Professor Rubek. 
[BeproaohfuUff. ] Irene ! 

Irene. 
You had no longer any use for me 

Professor Rubek. 
How can you say that! 

Irene. 
— and began to look about you for other 

ideals 

Professor Rubek. 
I found none, none after you« 

Irene. 
And no other models, Arnold?^ 
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f Professor Rubek. 

Ton were no model to me. You wer^ Uie 
•foimtainliead of my achievement 

Irene. 
y [1$ iileni for d ihori time.] What poems 
^ have yon made since? In marble I mean. Sinc^ 
the day I left yon. 
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Professor Rubek. 
I have made no poems since that day— only 
frittered away my life in modelling. 

Irene. 
And that womai^ whom yon are now living 
IFith ? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Interrupting vehementlif.] Do not speak 
of her nowl It makes me tingle with shame. 

Irene. 
Where are yon thinking of gofaig with her?. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Slack and weary.] Oh, on a tedions coast- 
Ibg-voyage to th^ N^rth> I suppem. 

Irbke. 
[Loohi at himt $^U^ ^imoH trnptte^iiblif, 
and whiipere*] Yon should rather go high up 
I into the mountains. A^ high as ever you can. 
^ Higher^ higher, — thrhjs fa^er^ AhkotL 
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PROFEStfOtt BUBEK. 

[With iager expectation.] Are you going 
up there?. 

Irskb. 
Have you the ednirage to meet me once again?. 

Professor Bubbk. 

[Struggling with himself, uncertainly.] If 
we could — ol^ if only we eould :! 

Irbne. 

Why can we not do what we will? [Loohe 
at him and whitpert heteechinglif with folded 
kande^] Come^ come^ Arnold! Oh^ come up to 
me ! 

[Mai A enters, glowing with pleasure, from 
behind the hotel, and goes quickly up 
to the table where they were previously 
sitting.] 

MaiA. 

[StiU at the comer of the hotel, withnt look- 
ing around.] Oh^ you may say what you please, 
Bubek^ but — [Stops, as she catches sight of 
Irbke] — Oh, I beg your pardon — ^I see you 
have made an acquaintance, 

Profbssor Bubbk. 

[Cwfilyi] Benewed an acquaintance. [Rises.] 
What was it you wanted with me? 
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Maia. 
I only wanted to say this: you may do what- 
ever you please^ but / am not going with yoa 
on that disgusting steamboat 

Professor Bubbk. 
Why not? 



' Because I want to go up on the mountains 
^ and into the forests — that's what I want. 
[Coaxmgly.] Oh^ you must let me do it, Ru- 
bek. — ^I shall be so good^ so good afterwards! 

^. Professor Bubbk. 

Who is it ihat has put these ideas into your 
head? 

Maia. 

Why he — that horrid bear-killer. Oh you 

[ cannot conceive all the marvellous things he has 

I to tell about the mountains. And about life up 

\ there! They're ugly^ horrid^ repulsive^ most of 

I the yams he spins — for I almost believe he's 

[flying — ^but wonderfully alluring all the same. 

Oh^ won't you let me go with him? Only to 

see if what he says is true^ you understand. 

May I, Rubek? 

Professor Rubek. 
Yes, I have not the slightest objection. Off 
you go to the mountains — ^as far and as long as 
you please. I shall perhaps be going the same 
way myself. 
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Maia. 
[Quicklif.] No, no, no, you needn't do t)iat! 
Not on my account! 

Professor Bubek. 
1 want to go to the mountains. I have made 
up my mind to go. 

Maia. 
Oh thanks, thanks! May I tell the bear- 
killer at once? 

Professor Rubek. 
Tell the bear-killer whatever you please. 

Maia. 
Oh thanks, thanks, thanks ! [7« about to take 
hii hand; he repeli the movement] Oh, how 
dear and good you are to-day, Bubek! 

[She rune into the hoteL 

[At the eame time the door of the pavUian 
is eoftly and noiseleeely eet ajar. The 
Sister of Mercy etande m the open- 
ing, intently on the watch. No one 
eee$ her. 

Professor Bubek. 
[Decidedlif, turning to Irene.] Shall we 
meet up there then? 

Irene. 
[Riiing elowly.] Yes, we shall certainly 
meet — ^I have sought for you so long. 
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Professor Rubek. 
When dij you begin to sedc for me, Irene? 

Irene. 

[With a touch of jeiting hittemets.] From 
tile timte When I realised that I hfe&d given away 
to you something rather indispensable^ AmokL 
\^ Something one ought never to part with. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Bowing hii head.] Yea, that is bitterly 
true. You gave me three or four years of your 
youth. 

Irene. 
More^ more than that I gave you — spend- 
thrift as I then was. 

Professor Rubek. 
/- Yea, you were prodigal^ Irene. You gave me 
all your naked loveliness ^ ' 

Irene. 
i— ^ gaa^ upon 

Professor Rubxk. 
— ^and to glorify 

Irene. 
Yes^ for your own glorification^— And the 
\^ child's. 

Professor Rubbs\ 
And your* too, Irene. 
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Irene. 
But you have forgotten the most precious 
gift 

Professor Bubek. 
The most precious — ? What gift was that? 

Irene. 

I g&ire you my young, living soul. And that ^ 

gift left me tempty within — soulless. [Look^ \ 

ing at km with a fixed stare.] It was that I I 

died of, Arnold. I 

[The Sister of Merct opem the door 
wide and makee room for her* She 
"goee into the pavilion. 

Professor Bubek. 
[Stands and looks after her; then whispers.] 



c 



ACT SECOND 

Near a mountain health retort. The landscape 
etretchet in the form of an immenee tree- 
leee upland towards a long mountain lake. 
Beyond the lake risee a range of peake 
with blue-white enow in the cUfte, In the 
foreground on the left a purling brook 
falU in severed ttrt^mlete down a steep 
wall of rock, and thence flows smoothly 
over the upland until it disappears to the 
right Dwarf trees, plants, and stones 
along the course of the brook. In the fore- 
ground on the right a hillock, with a stone 
bench on the top of it. It is a summer 
afternoon, towards sunset. 

At some distance over the upland, on the other 
side of the brook, a troop of children is 
singing, dancing, and playing. Some are 
dressed in peasant costume, others in town- 
made clothes. Their happy laughter is 
heard, softened by distance, during the fol- 
lowing. 

Professor Rubbk is sitting on the bench, with 
a plaid over his shoulders, and looking 
down at the children's play. 
380 
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Pretently Maia comes forward from among 
tome hushee on the upland to the left, meU 
hack, and tcane the protpect with her hand 
shading her eye$. She weare a flat tourist 
cap, a short skirt, kilted up, reaching only 
midway between ankle and knee, and high, 
stout lace^oots. She has m her hand a 
long alpenstock. 

Maia. 
[At last catches sight of Rubbk and caUs.] 
HaUol 

[She advances over the upland, jumps over 
the brook, with the aid of her alpen- 
stock, and climbs up the hillock. 

Maia. 
[Panting,] Oh^ how I have been rushing 
around looking for you^ Rubek. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Nods indifferently and asks.] Have 70a 
just come from the hotel? 

Maia. 
Yes^ that was the last place I tried — ^tiiat fly- 
trap. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looking at her for a moment] I noticed 
that you were not at the dinner-table. 



two. 



Maia. 

No, we had our dinner in the open air^ we 
fit. 
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Profb88or Eubbk. 
^<Wctwo''? What two? 

Maia. 
Whj, I and that horrid bear-killer^ o£ 
course. 

Professor Bubbk. 
Oh^ he. 

Maia. 
Yes. And first thing to-morrow morning wc 
are going off again. 

Professor Bubbk. 
After bears? 

Maia. 
Yes. Off to kill a brown-boj. 

Professor Bubek. 
Have 70a found the tracks of any? 

Maia. 
[With iuperioritif.] You don't suppose that 
bears are ^ be found in the naked mountains^ 
do you? 

Professor Bubbk. 
Where, tl^en? 

Maia. 
Far beneath. On the lower slopes; in tKe 
thickest parts of the forest. Pl^^es your ordi« 
nary town-folk could never get through 
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PaOFBSSOR RUBBK. 

!Aiid jou two are going down there to-mor- 
row? 

Maia. 

[Throwing herself down among the heatKerJ] 
Yes, so we have arranged. — Or perhaps we may 
start this evening. — ^If you have no objection^ 
that's to say? 

Profbssor Rubbk. 
I? Far be it from me to 

Maia. 

[Quickly.] Of coarse Lars goes witli ns — 
witii the dogs. 

PROFBSSOtt RuBBK. 

I feel no cariosity as to the movements of 
Mr. Lars and his dogs. [Changing the tub- 
ject] Would yoa not rather sit properly on 
the seat? 

Maia. 

[DrowsUy.] No, thank yon. I'm lying 90 
delightf ally in the soft heather. 

Profbssor Rubbk. 
I can see that yoa are tired. 

Maia« 

[Yawning,] I abnost think I'm beginning to 
fed tired. 
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Professor Rubek. 

Yon don't notice it till afterwards — ^when the 
excitement is over 

Maia. 

[In a drowiy tone.^ Jnst so. I will lie and 
dose my eyes. 

[A ihort pause. 

Maia. 

[With sudden impatience.] Ugfa^ Bnbek — 
how can yon endure to sit there listening to 
these children's screams ! And to watch all the 
capers they are cuttings too! 

Professor Rubek. 

There is something harmonious — almost like 
music — in their movements^ now and then; 
amid all the clumsiness. And it amuses me to 
sit and watch for these isolated moments — 
when they come. 

Maia. 

[With a eomenfhat scornful laugh,] Yes^yoa 
are always^ always an artist. 

I Professor Rubek. 

And I propose to remain one. 



r 



Maia. 

[Lffing on her side, so that her hack is turned 
id him,] There's not a bit of the artist about 
him. 
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Professor Eubek. 
[With attention.] Who is it that's not an 
artist? 

Maia. 
[Again in a tleepy tone.'] Why, he — the 
other one, of conrse. 

Professor Rubbk. 
The bear-hunter, yon mean? 

Maia. 
Yes. There's not a bit of the artist about 
him — ^not the least little bit. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Smiling.] No, I believe there's no doubt 
about that. 

Maia. 
[Vehemently, without moving.] And so ugly 
as he is! [Pluckt up a tuft of he€dher and 
throws it away.] So ugly, so ugly! Isch! 

Professor Rubek. 
Is that why you are so ready to set off with 
him — out into the wilds? 

Maia. 
[Curtly.] I don't know. [Turning towards 
him.] You are ugly, too, Rubek. 

Professor Rubek. 
Have you only just discovered it? 

XI 2B 
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Maia. 
No^ I have seen it for long. 

Profxuor Bubek. 
[Shrugging hii 9koidder9.] One doesn't 
grow yonnger. One doesn't grow younger^ 
Frau Maia. 

Maia. 

It's not that sort of ugliness that I mean at 

I all. But there has come to be snch an expres- 

; sion of f atigue^ of utter weariness^ in your eyes 

— ^when you deign^ once in a while^ to cast a 

glance at me. 

Professor Bubek. 
Have you noticed that? 

Maia. 
[Nodi.] Little by little this evil look has 
come into your eyes. It seems almost as though 
you inrere nursing some dark plot against me. 

Professor Bubek. 
Indeed? [In a friendly hut eameti ione7\ 
Come here and sit beside me^ Maia; and let us 
talk a little. 

Maia. 
[Half mtng.] Then will you let me sit upon 
your knee? As I used to in the early days? 

Professor Bubek. 
No^ you mustn't — ^people can see us from the 
hotel. [Movei a little.\ But you can sit here 
on the bench — at my side. 



\ 
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Maia. 
No^ thank you; in tiiat case I'd rather lie 
here, where I am. I can hear you quite well 
here. [Lookt inquiringly at him.] Well^ what 
18 it you want to say to me? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Begins slonltf.] What do you think was my 
real reason for agreeing to make this tour?. 

Maia. 
Well — I remember you declared^ among other 
things^ that it was going to do me such a tre- . 
mendous lot of good. But — ^but ^ 

Professor Bubbk. 

But ? 

Maia« 
But now I don't believe the least litde bit v 
that that was the reason 

Professor Bubbk. 
/Then what is your theory about it now? 

Maia. 
I think now that it was on account of that 
pale lady. 

Professor Bubek. 
Madame von Satow 1 

Maia. 
Yes^ she who is always hanging at our heels. 
Yesterday evening she made her appearance up 
here too. 
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Professor Rubek. 
But what in all the world ! 

Maia. 
Oh, I know you knew her very well indeed—* 
long before you knew me. 

Professor Rubek. 
And had forgotten her, too— long before I 
knew you. 

Maia. 
[Sitting upright] Can you forget so easily, 
Rubek? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Cutilif.] Yes, very easily indeed. [Adds 
\ harshly.] When I want to forget. 

Maia. 
Even a woman who has been a model to you? 

Professor Rubek. 
^- When I have no more use for her 



Maia. 
One who has stood to you undressed? 

Professor Rubek. 
^ That means nothing — ^nothing for us artists. 
[With a change of tone,] And then — ^may I 
venture to ask — ^how was J to guess that she 
was in this country? ^ 
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Maia. 

Oh^ yon might have seen her name in a Visit- 
ors' List — ^in one of the newspapers. 

Professor Rubek. 

Bnt I had no idea of the name she now goes 
by. I had never heard of any Herr von Satow. 

Maia. 

[Afecting weariness.] Oh well then^ I sup- 
pose it must have been for some other reason 
that yon were so set upon this journey. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Seriouslif,]. Yes, Maia — ^it was for another 
reason. A quite different reason. And that 
is what we must sooner or later have a clear 
explanation about. 

Maia. 

[In a fit of suppressed laughter.] Heavens^ 
how solemn you look! 

Professor Rubek. 

[Suspiciously scrutinising her,] Yes, per- 
haps a little more solemn than necessary. 

Maia. 
How so ? 

Professor Rubek. 
AnMhat is a very good thing for us both. 
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Maia. 
Yon begin to make me feel cnrions, BnbeL 

Professor Rubek. 
Only cnrions? Not a little bit nneasy. 

Maia. 
[Shaking her head.] Not in the least. 

Professor Ruber. 
Good. Then listen. — ^Yon said that day down 
at the Baths that it seemed to yon I had become 
very nervons of late 

Maia. 
Yes, and you really have. 

Professor Ruber. 
And what do yon think can be the reason of 
that? 

Maia. 

How can I tell ? [Quiekltf,] Perhaps 

yon have grown weary of this constant compan- 
ionship with me. 

Professor Ruber. 
Constant — ? Why not say " everlasting "? 

Maia. 
Daily companionship^ then. Here have we 
two solitary people lived down there for four or 
£ve mortal years^ and scarcely been an hour 
away from each other. — We two all by our- 
selves. 
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Professor- Rubek. 
[With biterest] Well? And then ^^? 

Maia. 
[A little oppreued.] Yon are not a particn- 
larly sociable man, Rnbek. Yon like to keep 
yourself to yonrself and think yonr own 
thoughts. And of course I can't talk properly 
to you about your affairs. I know nothing 
about art and tibat sort of thing — [With an 
impatient gesture.] And care very litUe either^ 
for that matter ! 

Professor Bubbk. 
Wen, well; and that's why we generally sit 
by the fireside, and chat of your affairs. 

Maia. 
Dh, good gracious — I hare no affairs to chat 
about 

Professor Ruber. 
Well, they are trifles, perhaps; but at any 
rate the time passes for us in that way as weU 
as another, Maia. 

Maia. 
Yes, you are right. Time passes. It is pass- 
ing away from you, Rubek. — ^And I suppose it 

is really that that makes you so uneasy 

J. 
Professor Ruber. 

[Nods vehemently.] And so resUess! 
[Writhing in hi$ seat.] No, I shall soon not 
be abk to endure this pitiful life any longer. ~^ 
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Maia. 

[Rises and stands for a moment looking at 
himJ] If yon want to get rid of me^ you have 
only to say so. 

Professor Bttbbk. 

Why will yon nse such phrases? Get rid of 
you? • 

Maia. 

r Yes, if you want to have done with me, please 
say so right out. And I will go that instant. 

Professor ^ubek. 

[With an almost imperceptible smUeJ] Do 
you intend that as a threat, Maia? 

Maia. 
There can be no threat for you in what I said. 

Professor Rubek. 

{Rising.l No, I confess you are right there. 
\ [Adds after a pause,"] You and I cannot pos- 
^ sibly go on living together like this 

Maia. 
Well? And then ? 

Professor Bubek. 

There is no "then" about it. [With em- 
phasis on his words,] Because we two cannot 
go on living together alone — ^it does not neces- 
' sarily follow that we must part. 
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Maia. 
[StnUes scorn fuUy.] Only draw away from 
eadi other a litde^ you mean? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Shakes Jiis head.] Even that is not neces- 
sary. 

Maia. 
Well then? Come out with what you want 
to do with me. 

Professor Rubek. 

[With same hesitation.] What I now feel so . 

keenly — ^and so painfully — ^that I require, is to ' 

have some one about me who reaUy and truly j 

stands close to me i 

Maia. 

[Interrupts him an^ciously.] Don't I do that^ 
Rubek? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Waving her aside.] Not in that sense. 
What I need is the companionship of another 
person who can, as it were, complete me — sup- 
ply what is wanting in me— be one with me in 
all my striving. 

Maia. 
[Slowly.] . It's true that things like that are ' ^ 
a great deal too hard for me. / 

Professor Rubek. 
Oh no, they are not at all in your line, Maia. 
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Maia. 
[With an cuthurst.] And heaven Idx>W8 I 
'don't want them to be, either! 

Professor Bubek. 
(^ I know that very welL — ^And it was with no 
idea of finding any such help in my life-woric 
that I married you. 

Maia. 
[Observing him closely.] I can see in your 
face that you are thinking of some one else. 

Professor Ruber. 
Indeed? I have never noticed before that 
yon were a thought-reader. But you can see 
that, can you? 

Maia. 
Yes, I can. Oh, I know you so well, so well, 
Rubek. 

Professor Ruber. 
Then perhaps you can also see who it is I 
am thinking of? 

Maia« 
Yes, indeed I can. 

Professor Ruber. 
Well? Have the goodness to—? 

Maia. 
You are thinking of that — ^that model you 
once used for — [Suddenly letting slip the 
train of thought,] Do you know, the people 
down at ihe hotel think she's mad. 
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Professor Rubek. 

Indeed? And pray what do the people down 
at the hotel think of you and the bear-killer? 

Maia. 

That has nothing to do with the matter. 
[Continuing the former train of thought] But 
it was this pale lady you were thinking of. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Calmly,] Precisely, of her. — ^When I had 
no more use for her — ^and when, besides, she 
went away from me — vanish^ without a 

word 

Maia. 

Then you accepted me as a sort of makeshif t^ 
I suppose? 

Professor Rubek, 

[More unfeelingly.] Something of the sort, 
to tell the truth, little Maia. For a year or a 
year and a half I had lived there lonely and 
brooding, and had put the last touch — ^the very 
last toudi, to my work. " The Resurrection 
Day " went out over the world and brought me 
fame — and everything else that heart could 
desire. [With greater warmth,] But I no 
longer loved my own work. Men's laurels and 
incense nauseated me, till I could have rushed 
away in despair and hidden myself in the depths 
of Uie woods. [Looking at her.] You, who 
are a thought-reader — can you guess what then 
occurred to me? 
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Maia. 
^ [LighUy.] Yes, it occurred to you to make 
portrait-busts of gentlemen and ladies. 

Professor Rubbk. 
[Nodi.] To order, yes. With animals' faces 
behind the masks. These I threw in gratis — 
into the bargain, you understand. [Smiling,] 
But that was not precisely what I had in my 
mind. 

Maia. 
What, then? 

Professor Ruber. 

[Again serious.] It was this,. that all the 

I talk about the artist's vocation and the artist's 

mission, and so forth, began to strike me as be- 

iing very empty, and hollow, and meaningless 

at bottom. 

Maia. 
Then what would you put in its place? 

Professor Rubbk. 
"^ life, Maia. 

Maia. 
Life? 

Professor Rubbk. 
/- Yes, is not life in sunshine and in beauty a 
hundred times better worth while than to hang 
about to the end of your days in a raw, damp 
hole, and wear yourself out in a perpetual 
struggle with lumps of clay and blocks of 
. stone? 
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Maia. 
[With a little iigh.] Yea, I have always 
thought so, certainly. 

Professor Bubek. 
And then I had become rich enough to live in 
luxury and in indolent^ quivering sunshine. I 
was able to build myself the villa on the Lake 
of Taunitz^ and the palazzo in the capital^ — 
and all the rest of it. 

Maia. 
[Taking up hii tone,] And last but not leasts 
you could afford to treat yourself to me^ too. 
And you gave me leave to share in all your 
treasures. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Jetting, so as to turn the conversation,] Did 
I not promise to take you up with me to a high 
mountain and show you all the glory of ti^e 
world? 

Maia. 

[With a gentle expression.] You have per- 
haps taken me up with you to a high enough 
mountain^ Rubek — ^but you have not shown me 
aU the glory of the world. 

Professor Rubek. 
[With a laugh of irritation.] How insatiable 
you are^ Maia! Absolutely insatiable! [With 
a vehement outburst.] But do you know what 
is the most hopeless thing of all^ Maia? Can 
you guess that? 



V 
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Maia. 
[With quiet defiance,] Yea, I suppose it is 
that you have gone and tied yourself to me — for 
life. 

Professor Bubbk. 

I would not have expressed myself so heart- 
lessly. 



But you would have meant it just as heart- 
lessly. 

Professor Rubek. 
You have no clear idea of the inner workings 
of an artist's nature. 

Maia. 
[Smiling and shaking her head,] Good 
heavens^ I haven't even a clear idea of die inner 
workings of my own nature. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Continuing undisturbed.] I live at such 
high speed, Maia. We live so, we artists. I, 
for my part, have lived through a whole life- 
time in tiie few years we two have known each 
other. I have come to realise that I am not at 
all adapted for seeking happiness in indolent 
enjoyment. Life does not shape itself that way 
for me and those like me. I must go on work- 
'ing — ^producing one work after another — ^right 
up to my dying day. [Forcing himself to con- 
tinue.] That is why I cannot get on with yon 
anj longer, Maia — ^not with you tloae» 
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Maia. 
[Quietly.] Does that mean, in plain lan- 
goage^ that you have grown tired of me?. 

Professor Rubsk. 
[Bursts forth.]. Yea, that is what it means! 
I have grown tired — ^intolerably tired and fret- 
ted and nnstrong — ^in this life with yon! Now 
yon know it [Controlling himself.] These 
are hard, ugly words I am using. I know that 
very welL And yon are not all to blame in this 
matter; — ^that I wiUingly admit. It is simply 
and solely I myself, who have once more under- j • 
gone a revolution — [Half to himself] — an 
awakening to my real life. 

Maia. 
[Involuntarily folding her hands.] Why in 
all the world should we not part then? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looks at her in astonishment] Should you 
be willing to? 

Maia. 
[Shrugging her shoulders.] Oh yes — if 
there's nothing else for it, the n 

Professor Bubek. 
[Eagerly.] But there is something else for 
it There is an alternative— 

Maia. 
[Holding up her forefinger.] Now you are 
thinking of the pale lady again! 
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Professor Rubek. 
Yes, to tell the troth, I cannot hdp con- 
stantly thinking of her. Ever since I met hep 
again. [A step nearer her.] For now I will 
tdl you a secret^ Maia. 



WeU? 

PROrXSSOR RUBBK. 

/ [Touching hie own hreasU] In here, yon see 
—hi here I have a little bramah-locked caskeL 
And in that casket all my scolptor's visions are 
stored up. But when she disappeared and left 
no trace, the lock of the casket snapped to. And 
she had the key — and she took it away with 
her. — You, little Maia, you had no key; so all 
that the casket contains must lie unused. And 
\^ the years pass! And I have no means of get- 
ting at the treasure. 

Maia. 
[Trying to repress a subtte smile.] Then 
get her to turn the key for you again 

Professor Rubek. 
[Not understanding.] Maia ? 

Maia. 
— ^f or here she is, you see. And no doubt it's 
on account of this casket that she has come. 

Professor Rubek. 
I have not said a single word to her on this 
subject! 
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Maia. 

[Ijooks innocently at him.] My dear Rubek 
— ^is it worth while to make all this fuss and 
commotion about so simple a matter? 

Professor Rubek. 

Do yoo think this matter is so absolutely 
simple? 

Maia. 

Yes, certainly I think so. Do yon attach 
yoursdf to whoever you most require. [Nods 
to him.] I shall always manage to find a place 
for myself. 

Professor Rubek. 
Where do you mean? 

Maia. 

[Unconcerned, evasively.] WeU — I need \ 

only take myself off to the villa^ if it should be \ 

necessary. But it won't be; for in town — ^in i 

aU that great house of ours — ^there must surely, j 

with a little good will, be room enough for ; 

three. ' 

Professor Bubek. 

[Uncertainly.] And do you think that 
would work in the long run? 

Maia. 

[In a light tone.] Very well, then — ^if it 
won't work, it won't It is no good talking 
about it 

XI 2C 
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Professor Rubek. 

And what shall we do then, Maia — if it does 
not work?. 



\ 



[Untroubled.] Then we two will simply get 
out of each other^S way — ^part entirely. I shall 
always find something new for myself, some- 
where in the world. Something free! Free I 
Free! — No need to be amdons about that, Pro- 
fessor Rubek 1 [Suddenly points off to the 
right.] Look there! There we have her. 

Professor Bubbk. 
[Turning.] Where? 

Maia. 

Out on the plain. Striding — like a marble 
statue. She is coming this way. 

Professor Rcbbk. 

[Stands gazing with his hand over his eyes.] 
Does not ^e look like the Resurrecti<m incar- 
nate? [To himself.] And her I could dis- 
place — and move into the shade! Remodel 
her — . Fool that I was! 

Maia. 
What do you mean by that? 

Professor Rubek. 

[Putting the question aside.] Nothing. 
Nothing &at you would understand. 
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[Irene advances from the right over the 
upland. The children at their play 
have already caught sight of her and 
run to meet her. She it now sur- 
rounded by them; some appear con- 
fident and at ease, others uneasy and 
timid. She talks low to them and in- 
dicates that they are to go down to 
the hotel; she herself will rest a little 
beside the brook. The children run 
down over the slope to the left, half 
way to the back, Irene goes up to 
the waU of rock, and lets the riUets 
of the cascade flow over her hands, 
cooling them* 

Maia. 
[In a low voice,] Go down and speak to her 
alone^ Rubek. 

Professor Rubek. 
And where will yon go in the meantime? 

Maia. 
[Looking significantly at him,] Henceforth V 
I shall go my own ways. 

[She descends from the hillock and leaps 
over the brook, by aid of her alpen- 
stock. She stops beside Irene. 

Maia. 
Prof essot Rubek is up there^ waiting for yon^ 
madaoQ. 
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Irene. 
What does he want? 

Maia. 

He wants yon to help him to open a casket 
that has snapped to. 

Irene. 
Can I help him in that? 

Maia. 
He says yon are the only person that can. 

Irene. 
Then I must try. 

Maia. 
Yes^ yon really mnst^ madam. 

[She goes down by the path to the hoteL 

[In a litUe while Professor Rubek cornea 
down to Irene, but stops with the 
brook between them. 

Irene. 

[After a short pause.] She — ^the other one 
— said that you had been waiting for me. 

Professor Rubek. 

I have waited for yon year after year — ^with- 
out myself knowing it 
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Irene. 
I could not come to you^ Arnold. I was ly- 
ing down there^ sleeping the long^ deep^ dream- 
ful sleep. 

Professor Rubek. 
But now you have awakened^ Irene ! 

Irene. 
[Shakes her head.] I have the heavy, deep 
sleep still in my eyes. 



Professor Rubek. 
You shall see that day will dawn and lighten [ 
for us both. 

Irene. 
Do not believe that. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Urgentlif.] I do believe it! And I know it! 
Now that I have found you again 

Irene. 
Risen from the grave. 

Professor Rubek. 
Transfigured! < 

Irene. 
Only risen, Arnold. Not transfigured. 

[He crosses over to her hy means of step- 
ping-stones helow the cascade. 
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Profbssor Rubbk. 
Wliere have you been all day^ Irene? 

Irene. 

[Painting.] Far^ far oyer there^ on the great 
dead 



Professor Rubek. 

[Turning the converaaiian.] Ton fiave not 
your — ^your friend with you to-day, I see. 

Irene. 

^ [SmUing.] My friend is keeping a dose 
C watch on me, none the less. 

Professor Rubek« 
Can she? 

Irene. 

[Glancing furtivdy arownd.] Yon may be 
snre she can — ^wherever I may go. She never 
r" loses sight of me — [WhiiperingJ] Until one 
. - fine smmy morning, I shall kill her. 

Professor Rubek. 
Would you do that? 

Irene. 

With the utmost delight — ^if only I could man- 
age it. 

Professor Rubbk. 

Why do you want to? 
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Irene. 
Because she deals in witchcraft. [M^tteri- \ 
oualif.] Only think^ Arnold — she has changed 
herself into my shadow. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Trying to calm herJ] Well, well, well — a 
shadow we most all have. 

Irene. 
I am my own shadow. [With an outhunt.^ \ 
Do you not understand that! 

Professor Ruber. 
[Sadly.'] Yes, yes, Irene, I understand it. 

[He seats himself on a stone beside the 
brook. She stands behind him, leaning 
against the waU of rock. 

Irene. 
[After a pause.] Why do you sit there turn- 
ing your eyes away from me? 

Professor Ruber. 
[Softly, shaking his head,] I dare not — I 
dare not look at you. 

Irene. 
Why dare you not look at me any more? 

Professor Ruber. 
You have a shadow that tortures me. And / / 
have the crushing weight of my consdenoe. ! 
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Irene. 
- [WUh a glad cry of deliverance.] At last! 

Professor Rubek. 
[Springi up.] Irene — ^what is it! 

Irene. 
[Matianmg Mm off.] Keep stiU, stiU, stiU! 
[Drami a deep breath and says, ai though re- 
lieved of a burden.] There! Now they let me 
. go. For this time. — Now we can sit down and 
I talk as we used to— when I was alive. 

Professor Ruber. 
-^ Oh, if <mly we could talk as we used to. 

Irene. 
Sit there, where you were sitting. I will sit 
here beside you. 

[He site down again. She seats herself on 
another stone, close to him. 

Irene. 
[After a short interval of silence.] Now I 
have come back to you from the uttermost re- 
gions, Arnold. 

Professor Ruber. 
Aye, truly, from an endless journey. 

Irene. 
Come home to my lord and master 
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Professor Rubek. 
To our home; — ^to our own home^ Irene. 

Irene. 

Have you looked for my coming every single 
day? 

Professor Rubek. 
How dared I look for yon? 

Irene. 

[With a sidelong glance,] No^ I snppose yon 
dared not For you understood nothing. 

Professor Rubek. 

Was it really not for the sake of some 6ne 
else that yon all of a sudden disappeared from 
me in that way? 

Irene. 

Might it not quite well be for your sake^ 
Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. 

[Looks doubtfully at her.] 1 don't under- 
stand you ? 

Irene. 

When I had served you with my soul and with 
my body — ^when the statue stood there finished 
—our child as you called it — ^then I laid at your 
feet the most precious sacrifice of all — ^by ef- 
facing myself for all time. 
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Profbssob Rubbk. 
[Bowi hii head.] And laying my life waste* 

Irbnb. 
[Suddenly firing up.] It was jqst that I 
wanted! Never, never should you create any- 
thing again — after you had created that only 
child of ours. 

Profbssob Rubbk. 
t Was it jealousy that moved you, then? « 

Irbnb. 
[Coldlif.] I think it was rather hatred. 

Profbssob Rubbk. 
Hatred? Hatred for me? 

Irbnb. 

[Again vehemently.] Yes, for yon — ^for the 

' artist who had so lightly and carelessly taken a 

warm-blooded body, a young human life, and 

worn the soul out of it — ^because you needed it 

for a work of art. 

Profbssob Rubbk. 
And you can say that — ^you who threw youi^ 
self into my work with such saint-like passion 
and such ardent joy? — that work for which we 
two met together every morning, as for an act 
of worship, 

Irbke. 
[Coldly, oi before.] I will teU you one thing, 
Arnold. 
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Profkssor Rubek. 
WcIlP 

Irene. 
I never loved your art, before I met you.'— 
Nor after either. 

Professor Bubsk, 
Bot the artist^ Irene? 

Irene. 
The artist I hate. 

Professor Bubek. 
The artist in me too? 

Irene. 
In yon most of alL When I miclothed myself 
and stood for you, then I hated you, Arnold 

Professor Bubek. 
[Warmly. ] That you did not, Irene! That 
is not true! 

Irene. 
I liated you, because you could stand there so 
unmove d 

Professor Bubek. 
[Laughi.] Unmoved? Do you think' so? 

Irene. 

— at any rate so intolerably self -controlled. 

And because you were an artist and an artist 

only — not a man! [Changing to a tone full of , 

warmth and feeling,] But that statue in the 



\ 
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wet, living clay, that I loved — as it rose up, a 
vital human creature, out of those raw, shapeless 
masses — for that was our creation, our child. 
Mine and yours. 

Profbbbob Rubek. 
[Sadly.] It was so in spirit and in truth. 

Irene. 

Let me tell you, Arnold — ^it is for the sake 
of this child of ours that I have undertaken this 
long pilgrimage. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Suddenly alert] For the statue's ? 

Irene. 
Call it what you will. I call it our child. 

Professor Rubek. 

And now you want to see it? Finished? In 
marhle, which you always thought so cold? 
[Eagerly.] You do not know, perhaps, that it 
is installed in a great museum somewhere — far 
out in the world? 

Irene. 
I have heard a sort of legend about it 

Professor Rubek. 

And museums were always a horror to you. 
You called them grave-vaults 
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Irene. 
I will make a pilgrimage to the place where 
my soul and my child's soul lie buried. 

Professor Bubek. 

[Uneoiif and alarmed.] You must never see ' 

that statue again! Do you hear^ Irene! I im- T 

plore you — 1 Never^ never see it again ! ] 

Irene. 
Perhaps you think it would mean death to me 
a second time? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Clenching his hands together.] Oh, I don't 
know what I think. — But how could I ever im- 
agine that you would fix your mind so immov- 
ably on that statue? You^ who went away from 
me — ^before it was completed* 

Irene. 
It was completed. That was why I could 
go away from you — and leave you alone. 

Professor Bubek. 
[Sits with his elbows upon his knees rocking 
his head from side to side, with his hands before 
his eyes.] It was not what it afterwards be^ 
came. ^ 

Irene. 
[Quietly but quick as lightning, haif-un- \ 
sheathes a narrow-bladed sharp knife which she j 
carries in her breast, and asks in a hoarse whis- \ 
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r ^tr,^ Arnold — ^have you done any evil to our 
child? 

Professor Rubek. 
\Ev<u\velrf,\ Any evil? — How can I be sure 
what you would call it? 

Irene. 
XBreaihleu.^ Tell me at once: what have 
you done to the child? 

Professor Rubek. 
I Will tell you if you will sit and listen quietly 
to what I say. 

Irene. 
\llxdet the knife.] I will listen as quietly as 
a mother can when she 

Professor Rubek. 
[Inierrupting.] And you must not look at 
me while I am telling you. 

Irene. 
[Moves to a stone behind his back.] I will 
sit here, behind you. — Now tell me. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Takes his hands from before his eyes and 
gazes straight in front of him.] When I had 
/found you^ I knew at once how I should make 
use of you for my life-work. 

Irene. 
"The Resurrection Day" you called your 
life-work.— I call it " our child." 
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I was yotmg then — ^with no experience of life. ^ 
The Resurrection^ I thought^ would be most 
beantifnlly and exquisitely figured as a young 
unsullied woman — ^with none of a life's experi- 
ences — awakening to light and glory without 
having to put away from her anything ugly and 
impure. / 

Irene. 

[Quichlif.] Yes — and so I stand there now^ 
in our work?. 

Professor Rubbk. 

[Hetitating.] Not absolutely and entirely so^ 
Irene. 

Irene. 

[Jii rising excUement] Not absolutely—? 
Do I not stand as I always stood for you? 

Professor Rubek. 

[Without answering.] 1 learned worldly wis- / 
dom in the years that followed^ Irene. " The ( 
Resurrection Day" became in my mind's eye 
something more and something — something mcve 
complex. The little round plinth on which your ; 
figure stood erect and solitary — it no longer / 
afforded room for aU the imagery I now wanted [ 
to add— - 

Irene. 

[Oropes for her knife, bmi desists.] What 
imagery did you add then? Tell mel 
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Professor Rubek. 
I imaged that which I saw with my eyes 
aromid me in the world. I had to include it — 
I could not help it^ Irene. I expanded the 
plinth — ^made it wide and spacious. And on it 
I placed a segment of the curring^ bursting 
earth. And up from the fissures of the soil 
there now swarm men and women with dimly- 
suggested animal-faces. Women and men — as 
I knew them in real life. 

Irene. 
/" [In breathless suspense.] But in the middle 
of the rout there stands the young woman radi- 
ant with the joy of light? — Do I not stand so^ 
Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. 
^ [Evasivelif.] Not quite in the middle. I had 
^ unfortunately to move that figure a little back. 
For the sake of the general effect^ you under- 
stand. Otherwise it would have dominated the 
whole too much. 

Irene. 
But the joy in the light still transfigures 
my face? 

Professor Rubek. 
Yes, it does, Irene — in a way. A little sub- 
dued perhaps — ^as my altered idea required. 

Irene. 
[Rising noiselessly.] That design expresses 
the life you now see, Arnold. 
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Professob Rubek. 
Yes^ I suppose it does. 

Irene. 
And in that design you have shifted me back^ 
a little toned down — ^to serve as a background- 
figure — ^in a group. 

[She dratoi the knife. 

Professor Rubek. 
Not a background-figure. Let us say^ at most^ 
a figure not quite in tiie foreground---or some- 
thing of that sort 

Irene. 
[Whispen hoanely.] There you uttered your 
own doom. 

[On the point of striking. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Tumi and looh$ up at her.] Doom? 

Irene. 

[Hastily hidei the knife, and $ayi ae though 
choked with agonif.] My whole soul — ^you and 
I — ^we, we, we and our child were in that soli- 
tary figure. 

Professor Rubek. 

[Eagerltf, taking off his hat and drying the 
drops of sweat upon his brow.] Yes, but let me 
tell you, too, how I have placed myself in the 
group. In front, beside a fountain — as it were ( 
here — sits a man weighed down with guilt, who 
cannot quite free himiBelf from the earth-crust. \ 

JQ 2D 
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I I call him remorse fot a forfeited life. He sits 
/ there and dips his fingers in the purling stream 
/ —to wash tiiem clean — ^and he is gnawed and 
I tortured by the thought that never, never will he 
\ succeed. Never in all eternity will he attain 

to freedom and the new life. He will remain 

for ever prisoned in his helL 

^ Irene. 

[Hardly and coldly.] Poet! 

Professor Rubsk. 
— Why poet? 

Irene. 
Because you are nerveless and sluggish and 
full of forgiveness for all the sins of your life, 
in thought and in act. ^ Yon — havek,jl1i^d my 
so^r~^o you model yourself in remorse, and 
^elf-accusation, and penance — [Smiling.] 
— ^and with Uiat you think your account is 
cleared. 

Professor Ruber. 

[Defiantly.] I am an artist, Irene. And I 
take no shame to myself for die frailties that 
perhaps cling to me. For I was born to be 
an artist, you see. And, do what I may, I shall 
never be anything else. 

Irene. 
[Looks at him with a lurking evil smile, and 
says gently and softly.] You are a poet, Arnold. 
[Softly strokes his hair.] You dear, great, mid- 
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die-aged child^ — is it possible that you cannot see 
that! 

Professor Rubek. 

[Annoyed.] Why do you keep on calling mfe \ 
A poet? 

Irene. 

[With malign eyes.] Because there is some- 
thing apologetic in the word> my friend. Some- 
thing tiiat suggests forgiveness of sins-^and 
spreads a cloak over all frailty. [With a sud- 
den change of tone.] But I was a human being 
— ^then ! And I^ too^ had a life to live^ — and a 
human destiny to fulfil. And all that^ look you^ / 
I let slip — ^gave it all up in order to make my- 
self your bondwoman. — Oh, it was self-murder \ ^ 
— ^a deadly sin against myself! [Half whisper- / 
ing.] And that sin I can never expiate! 

[She seats herself near him beside the 
brook, keeps close, though unnoticed, 
watch upon him, and, as though in ab- 
sence of mind, plucks some floneri 
from the shrubs around them. 

Irene. 
[With apparent self-control.] I should have 
borne children into the world — many children 
— ^real children — ^not such children as are hidden 
away in grave-vaults. That was my vocation. 
I ought never to have served you — ^poet. ^ 

Professor Rubek. 
[Lost tit recollection.] Yet those were beau- 
tiful days, Irene. Marvellously beautiful days 
I now look back upon the m 
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Irene. 

[Looking at him with a soft expreition,] Can 

i yoa remember a little word that you said — ^when 

lyoa had finished — ^finished with me and with 

I our child? [Nods to him,] Can yon remember 

that little word^ Arnold? 

Professor Rubek. 
[ZrOoA;^ inquiringlif at her.] Did I say a little 
word then^ which yon still remember? 

Irene. 
Yes^ yon did. Can yon not recall it? 

Professor Ruber. 
[Shaking hit head.] No^ I can't say that I 
do. Not at the present moment, at any rate. 

Irene. 
Yon took both my hands and pressed them 
warmly. And I stood there in breathless ex- 
pectation. And then yon said: " So now, Irene, 
I thank yon from my heart This," yon said, 
*' has bead a priceless episode for me." 

Professor Rubek. 
[Lookt douhtfuUy at her.] Did I say " epi- 
sode "? It is not a word I am in the habit of 
using. 

Irene. 
You said " episode." 

Professor Rubek. 
[With attumed cheerfulness.] Well, well — 
after all, it was in reality an episode. 
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Irene. 
[Curiljf.] At that word I left yoiu 

Professor Rubek. 

Yon take everything so painfully to hearty 
Irene. 

Irene. 

[Drawing her hand over her forehead.] Per- 
haps you are right Let us shake off all the 
hard things that go to the heart. [Plucks off 
the leaves of a mountain rose and strews them 
on the brook.] Look there^ Arnold. There are 
our birds swimming. 

Professor Rubek. 
What birds ore they? 

Irene. 

Can you not see? Of course they are flamin- 
goes. Are they not rose-red? 

Professor Rubek. 
Flamingoes do not swim. They only wade. 

Irene. 

Then they are not flamingoes. They are sea- 
gulls. 

Professor Rubek. 

They may be sea-gulls with red bills, yes* 
[Plucks broad green leaves and throws them into 
the brook.] Now I send out my ships after 
them. 
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Irskb. 
But there muft be no harpoon-men on board. 

Professor Rubei^. 
No^ there shall be no harpoon-men, [Smiles 
to her.] Can you remember the summer when 
we used to sit like this outside the little peasant 
hot on the Lake of Taunitz? 

Irene. 
[NodM.] On Saturday evenings^ yes, — when 
we had finished our week's work 

Professor Bubek. 
— ^And taken the train out to die lake — to 
stay there over Sunday— — 

Irene. 
[With an evil gleam of hatred in her eyes.'l 
It was an episode, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Ai if not hearing.] Then, too, you used to 
set birds swimming in the brook. They were 
water-lilies which you 

Irene. 
They were white swans. 

Professor Ruber. 
I meant swans, yes. And I remember that I 
fastened a great furry leaf to one of the swans. 
It looked like a burdock-leaf 
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Irene. 
And then it turned into Lohengrin's boat — 
with the swan yoked to it. 

Professor Rubek. 
How fond you were of that gamc^ Irene. 

Irene. 
We played it over and over again. 

Professor Bubek. 
Every single Saturday^ I believe^ — ^all ihe 
summer through. 

Irene. 
You said I was the swan that drew your boat. 

Professor Rubek. 
Did I say so? Yes, I daresay I did. [Ab- 
sorbed in the game.] Just see how the sea-gulls 
are swimming down the stream! 

Irene. 
[Laughing.] And all your ships have run 
ashore. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Throwing more leavet into the brook.] I 
have ships enough in reserve. [Follows the 
leaves with his eyes, throws more into the brook, 
and says after a pause.] Irene, — I have bought 
the Uttiie peasant hut beside the Lake of Taunitz. 

Irene. 
HavQ ypu bought it? You often said you 
would, if you eoijd afford it. 
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Professor Rubek. 
The day came when I could afford it easily 
enough; and so I bought it. 

Irene. 
[With a iidelong look at him.] Then do you 
live out there now — ^in our old house? 

Professor Rubek. 
No^ I have had it pulled down long ago. And 
I have built myself a great^ handsome^ comfort- 
able villa on the site — ^with a park around it It 
is there that we — [Stops and corrects himself J\ 
— ^there that I usuaUy live during the summer. 

Irene. 
[Mastering herself.] So you and — ^and the 
other one live out there now? 

Professor Rubek. 
[With a touch of defiance,] Yes. When my 
wife and I are not travelling — ^as we are this 
year. 

Irene. 
[Looking far before her,] Life was beauti- 
ful^ beautiful by the Lake of Taunitz. 

Professor Rubek. 
[As though looking back into himself.] And 

yet, Irene 

Irene. 
[Completing his thought] — ^yet we two let 
slip all that life and its beauty. 
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Professor Rubek. 

[Softly, urgently J\ Does repentance come 
too late^ now? 

Irene. 

[Doe9 not answer, but site fUent for a mo- 
ment; then she points over the upland.] Look 
tbere^ Arnold^ — ^now the son is going down be- 
hind the peaks. See what a red glow ihe level 
rays cast over all the heathery knolls out yonder. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Looks where she is pointing.] It is long 
since I have seen a sunset in the mountains. 

Irene. 
Or a sunrise? 

Professor Rubek. 
A sunrise I don't think I have ever seen. 

Irene. 

[Smiles as though lost in recollection.] I once 
saw a marvellously lovely sunrise. 

Professor Rubek. 
Did you? Where was that? 

Irene. 

High^ high up on a dizzy mountain-top. — ^You 

beguiled me up there by promising that I 

should see all the glory of the world if only 

I [She stops suddenly. 
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Professor Rubek. 
If only you — ? Well? 

Irene. 
I did as you told me — ^went with you up to 
the heights. And there I fell upon my knees^ 
and worshipped you^ and served you. [Is silent 
for a moment; then says softly.] Then I saw 
the sunrise. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Turning the conversation.] Should you not 
like to come and live with us in the villa down 
there .^ 

Irene. 
[Looks at him tvith a scornful smile.] With 
you — ^and the other woman? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Urgently.] With me — as in our days of 
creation. You could open all that is locked up 
in mct Can you not fii^d it in your hearty Irene? 

Irene. 
I [Shaking her head.] Xhave no longer the key 
\ to you, Arnold. 

Professor Rubek. 
You have the key! You and you alone pos- 

Csessit! [Beseechingly.] Help me — that I may 
be able to live my life over again! 

Irene. 
[Immovable as before.] Empty dreams! 
^ Idle — dead dreams. For the life you and I led 
there is no resurrection. 
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Professor Rubek. 
[Curtly, breaking off,] Then let 119 go on 
playing. 

Irene. 
Yes, playing, playing — only playing! 

[They tit and etrew leaves and petals over 
the brook, tvhere they float and eail 
away. 

[lip the elope to the left at the bach come 
Ulfheim and Maza tit hunting coe^ 
tume. After them comet the Servant 
with the leash of dogs, with which he 
goes out to the right 

Prqfessoii ByBEK. 
[Catching sight of them.] Ah I there is little 
Mala, going oat with the bear-hnnter. 

Irene. 
Your lady, yes. 

Professor Rubek. 
Or the other's. 

Maia. 
[Looks around as she is crossing the upland, 
sees the two sitting by the brook, and calls out.] 
Good-night, Professor! Dream of me. Now I 
am going off on my adventures ! 

PROFKS90R Rubek, 
[Calls back to her.] What is to be the aim 
of this adventure? 
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Maia. 
[Approaching.] I am going to put life in 
the place of all the rest. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Mockingly.] Aha! so you too are going to 
do that^ little Maia? 

Maia« 

Yes. And I've made a verse about it^ and this 
is how it goes : 

[Sings triumphantly] 

I am free ! I am free ! I am free ! 
No more life in the prison for me ! 
I am free as a bird! I am free! 
For I believe I have awakened now — ^at last. 

Professor Rubek. 
It almost seems so. 

Maia. 
[Drawing a deep breath.] Oh — ^how divinely 
light one feels on waking! 

Professor Rubek. 
Good-nighty Fran Maia — ^and good lock 
to 

Ulfhbim. 
[Callt out, interposing.] Hnsh^ hush! — for 
the devil's sake let's have none of your wizard 
wishes. Don't you see that we are going out 
to shoot 
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Professor Rubek. 

What will you bring me home from tlie hunt- 
ings Maia? 

Maia. 

Yon shall have a bird of prey to model. I 
shall wing one for you. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Laughi mockingly and bitterly.'] Yes^ to 
wing th^gs — ^without knowing what you are do- 
ing — that has long been quite in your way. 

Maia. 

[TotMtng her headJ] Oh, just let me take 

care of myself for the future^ and then — ! 

\N0d9 and laughi roguishly.] Good-bye — and 

a goods peaceful summer night on the upland! 

Professor Rubek. 
[Jestingly.] Thanks ! and all the ill-luck in 
the world over you and your hunting ! 

Ulfheim. 
[Roaring with laughter.] There now^ that 
is a wish worth having! 

Maia. 
[Laughing.] Thanks^ thanks^ thanks^ Pro- 
fessor ! 

[They have both crossed the visible portion 
of the upland, and go out through the 
bushes to the right. 
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Professor Rubkk. 
[After a short pause,] A smnmcr night on 
the upland! Yea, that would have been life! 

Irenb. 
[Suddenly, rvith a wild expression in her 
eyes.] Will you spend a summer night on the 
upland — ^with me? 

Professor Rubek. 
[Stretching his arms wide.] Yes, yes, — come I 

Irene. 
My adored lord and master ! 

Profbssor Rubek« 
Oh, Irene! 

Irene. 
[Hoarsely, smiling and groping in her 
breast.] It will be only an episode — [Quickly, 
whispering.] Hush!— do not look round, Ar- 
nold! 

Professor Rubek. 
[Also in a low voice.] What is it? 

Irene. 
^ A face that is staring at me. 

PboFBssoR Rubes. 
[Turns involuntarily.] Where? [ With a 
staH.] Ah ! 

[The Sister of Mercy's head is partly vis- 
ible among the bushes beside the de* 
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scent to the left Her eyes are im- 
movahly fixed on Irene. 

Irene. 
[Rises and says softly,] We must part then. 
No^ you must remain sitting. Do you bear? 
You must not go with me. [Bends over him 
and whispers,] Till we meet again — ^to-night — 
on the upland. 

Professor Ruber. 
And you will come, Irene? 

Irene. 
Yes, surely I will come. Wait for me here. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Repeats dreamily.] Sununer night on the 
upland. With you. With you. [His eyes meet \ 
hers,] Oh, Irene — that might have been our ; 
life. — ^And that we have forfeited — ^we two. j _^^ 

Irene. _ 

We see the irretrievable only when — V: 

[Breaks off. \ 

Professor Ruber. / 

[Looks inquiringly at her.] When ? ^ — ~ - 

Irene. 
When we dead awaken. 

Professor Ruber. 
[Shakes his head mournfully.] What do we 
really sec then? 
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Irene. 

We see that we have never lived, 

[She goes towards the slope and descends. 

[The Sister op Mercy makes way for her 
and follows her. Professor Rubek 
remains sitting motionless beside the 
brook. 

Maia. 
[Is heard singing triumphantly among the 
hilU.] 

I am free ! I am free ! I am free ! 
No more life in the pris<Hi for me! 
I am free as a bird ! I am free! 



Ulfheim. 
No^ confound me if I will! 
XI 433 2K 



ACT THIRD 

[A fvUd riven mountain-tide, mith theer preci- 
pices at the back. Snow-clad peaks rise to 
the right, and lose themselves in drifting 
mists. To the left, on a stone-scree, stands 
an old, half-ruined hut. It is early mom" 
ing. Dawn is breaking. The sun has not 
yet risen. 

[Maia comes, flushed and irritated, down over 
the stone-scree on the left. Ulfheim fol- 
lows, half angry, half laughing, holding 
her fast by the sleeve. 

Maia. 
[Trying to tear herself loose.] Let me go! 
Let me go^ I say! 

Ulfhbim. 
Come^ come! are yon going to bite now? \ 
You're as snappish as a wolf. / 

Maia. 
[Striking him over the hand.] Let me go^ I 
tell you? And be quiet! 
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Maia. 

Then I will not go another step withi yon. 
Do you hear? — ^not a single step! 

Ulfheim. 

Ho^ ho! How can you get away from me^ 
here^ <m the wild mountain-side? 

Maia, 

I will jump over the precipice yonder^ if 

need be 

Ulfheim. 

I And mangle and mash yourself up into dogs'- 
I meat! A juicy morsel! [Lets go his koM.] 
*• As you please. Jump over the precipice if you 
t want to. It's a dizzy drop. There's only one 
narrow footpath down it, and that's almost im- 
passable. 

Maia. 

[DusU her shirt with her hand, and looks at 
him with angry eyes.] Well, you are a nice 
one to go hunting with! 

Ulfheim. 
Say rather, sporting. 

Maia. 
Oh! So you call this sport, do you? 

Ulfheim. 

Yes, I venture to take that liberty. It is the 
sort of sport I like best of alL 
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Maia. 

[Totiing her head.] Well— I must Bay! 
[After a pause; looks searchingly at himJ] 
Why did you let the dogs loose np there? 

Ulfhbim. 
[Blinking his eyes and smiling,] So ihat they 
too might do a little hunting on their own ac- 
count^ don't you see? 

Maia. 
There's not a word of truth in that ! It wasn't 
for the dogs' sake that you let them go, 

Ulfhbim. 
[Still smaing.] Well^ why did I let them go 
then? Let us hear. 

Maia« 
You let them go because you wanted to get rid 
of Lars. He was to run after them and bring 
them in again, you said. And in the mean- 
time — . Oh, it was a pretty way to behave! 

Ulfhbim. 
In the meantime? 

Maia. 
[Curtly breaking off.] No matter! 

Ulfhbim. 
[In a confidential tone.] Lars won't find 
them. You may safely swear to that He won't 
come with them before the time's up. 
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Maia. 
[Looking angrily at him.] No> I daresay noL 

Ulfhkim. 
[Catching at her arm.] For Lars — ^he knows 
my — ^my methods of sporty yon see. 

Maia. 
[Eludes Mm and measures him with a 
^ glance.] Do yon know what yon look like^ Mr. 
Ulfheim? 

Ulfheim. 
I shonld think I'm probably most like myself. 

Maia. 
Yes, there yon're exactly right. For yon're 
the living image of a f ann. 

Ulphxim. 
V A fann? 

Maia. 
Yes, precisely; a fann. 

Ulfheim. 
f A fann! Isn't that a sort of monster? Or a 
V kind of a wood demon, as you might call it? 

Maia. 
Yes, just the sort of creature yon are. A 
thing with a goat's beard and goat-legs. Yes^ 
and the faun has horns too! 

Ulfheim. 
So, so! — ^has he horns too? 
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Maia, 
A pair of ugly homs^ just like yonrs^ yes. 

Ulfhbim. 
Can you see the poor little horns / have? 

Maia. 
Yes^ I seem to see them quite plainly. 

Ulfhbim. 
[Taking the dogs* leath out of his pocket.] \ 
Then I had better see about tying you. y/ 

Maia. 
Have you gone quite mad? Would you tie 
me? 

Ulfhbim. 
If I am a demon^ let me be a demon! So 
that's the way of it! You can see the homs^ 
can you? 

Maia. 
[Soothingly.] There, there, there ! Now try 
to behave nicely, Mr. Ulfhdm. [Breaking 
off.] But what has become of that hunting- 
castle of yours, that you boasted so much of? 
You said it lay somewhere hereabouts. 

Ulfhbim. 
[Points with a flourish to the hut.] There ^ 
you have it, before your very eyes. 

Maia. 
[Looks at him.] That old pig-stye! 
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Ulphbim. 
[Laughing in hii heard.] Il bas harboured 
V more than one king's daughter^ I can tell joo. 

Maia. 

h 

Was it there that that horrid man you told 
me about came to the king's daughter in the 
form of a bear? 

Ulfiieim. 

Yes, my fair companion of the chase — this is 
the scene. [With a gesture of invitation,] If 
you would deign to enter 

Maia. 
Isch! If ever I set foot in it — ! Isch! 

Ulfheim. 
Oh, two people can doze away a summer night 
in there comfcMrtably enough. Or a whole sum- 
mer, if it comes to that! 

Maia. 
Thanks ! One would need to have a pretty 
strong taste for that kind of thing. [Impa- 
tiently.] But now I am tired both of you and 
the hunting expedition. Now I am going down 
to the hotel — ^before people awaken down there. 

Ulfheim. 
How do you propose to get down from here? 

Maia. 
That's your affair. There must be a way 
down somewhere or other, I suppose. 
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Ulfheim. 
[Pointing towards the hach,'\ Oh, certain- 
ly! There is a sort of way — aright down the 
f ac6 of the precipice yonder 

Maia. 
There, you see. With a little goodwill 

Ulfheim. 
— ^but just you try if you dare go that way. 

Maia. 
YDouhtfully.] Do you think I can't? 

Ulfheim. 
Never in this world — ^if you don't let me help 
you. 

Maia. 
[Uneasily.^ Why, then come and help me! 
What else are you here for? 

Ulfheim. 
Would you rather I should take you on my 

back ? 

Maia. 
Nonsense ! 

Ulfheim. 
— or carry you in my arms? 

Maia. 

Now do stop talking that rubbish! 

Ulfheim. 
[With suppressed exasperation.] I once took ) 
a young girl — ^lifted her up from tiie mire of the 
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streets and carried her in my arms. Next my 
heart I carried her. So I would have borne her 
all through life — ^lest haply she should dash her 
foot against a stone. For her shoes were worn 
very thin when I found her 

Maia. 
And yet you took her up and carried her next 
your heart? 

Ulfheim. 
Took her up out of the gutter and carried her 
as high and as carefully as I could. [With a 
growling laugh,] And do you know what I got 
for my reward? 

Maia. 
No. What did you get? 

Ulfheim. 
[Looks at her, smiles and nods,] I got the 
horns! The horns that you can see so plainly. 
Is not that a comical story^ madam bear-mur- 
deress? 

Maia. 
Oh yes^ comical enough ! But I k^iow another 
story that is still more comical. 

Ulfheim. 
How does that story go? 

Maia. 
/^ This is how it goes. There was once a stupid 
girl^ who had both a father and a mother — ^but 
a rather poverty-stricken home. Then there 
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came a high and mighty seigneur into the midst 
of all this poverty. And he took the girl in his 
arms — as you did — and travelled far, far away 

with her J 

Ulfheim. 
Was she so anxious to be with him? 

Maia* 
Yes, for she was stupid, you see. 

Ulfheih. 
And he, no doubt, was a brilliant and beauti- 
ful personage? 

Maia. 

Oh no, he wasn't so superlatively beautiful 

either. But he pretended that he would take 

her with him to the top of the highest of moun- / 

tains, where there were light and sunshine with-/ 

out end. / 

Ulfheim. 

So he was a mountaineer, was he, that man? 

Maia. 
Yes, he was — in his way. 

Ulfheim. 
And then he took the girl up with him \ 

Maia. 
\Wxih a toss of the head.] Took her up with 
him finely, you may be sure! Oh no! he be- 
guiled her into a cold, clammy cage, where — as 
it seemed to her — there was neither sunlight j 
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nor fresh sjTf bat only gilding and great petri- 
fied ghosts of people all round the walls. 

Ulfheih. 
Devil take me^ but it served her right! 

Maia. 

Yes^ but don't you think it's quite a comic^ 
story, all the same? 

Ulfheim. 

[Looks at her a moment,] Now listen to me, 
' my good companion of the chase 

Maia. 
Well, what is it now? 

^ Ulfheim. 

( Should not we two tack our poor shreds of 
life together? 

Maia. 

Is his worship inclined to set up as a patch- 
ing-tailor? 

Ulfheim. 

Yes, indeed he is. Might not we two try to 

/ draw the rags together here and there — so as 

to make some sort of a human life out of them? 

Maia. 

And when the poor tatters were quite worn 
out — what then? 
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Ulfheim. 
[With a large gesture,] Then there we tihall 
standi free and serene — as the man and woman 
we really arel 

Maia^ 
[Laughing,] You with your goat-legs^ yes ! 

. Ulfheim. 
And you with your — . Well, let that pass, 

MAlAi 

Yes, eome — ^let us pass — on. 

UlfheiM. 
Stop! Whither away, comrade? 

Maia. 
Down to the hotel, of course. 

Ulfheim. 
And afterwards? 

Maia. 
Then well take a polite leare of each other, 
with thanks for pleasant company. 

Ulfheim. 
Can we part, we two? Do you think we 
can? 

Maia. 
Yes, you didn't manage to tie me up, you 
know. 
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Ulfheim. 
I have a castle to offer you 



Maia« 
[Pointing to the hut] A fellow to that one? 

Ulfheim. 
It has not fallen to ruin yet. 

Maia. 
And all the glory of the worlds perhaps ? 

Ulfheim* 
A castle^ I tell you 

Maia. 
Thanks ! I have had enough of castles. 

Ulfheim. 
— ^with splendid hunting-grounds stretching 
for miles around it. 

Mai A. 
^ Are there works of art too in this castle? 

Ulfheim. 

[Slowly.] Well, no — it's true there are no 
works of art; but 

Maia. 

[Believed.] Ah! that's one good thing, at 
\ any rate! 
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Ulfheih. 

Will you go with me^ then — aa far and as 
long as I want yon? 

Maia. 

There is a tame bird of prey keeping watch 
upon me. 

Ulfhbim. 

[Wildly.] We'll put a bullet in his wing, 
Maia! 

Maia. 

[Looks at him a moment, and says reso- 
lutely.] Come then, and carry me down into 
the depths. y 

Ulfhxim. 

[Puts his arm round her waist] It is high 
time! The mist is upon us! 

Maia. 
li the way down terribly dangerous? 

Ulfheih. 
The mountain mist is more dangerous stilL 

[She shakes htm off, goes to the edge of 
the precipice and U)oks over, hut starts 
quickly hack, 

Ulfhbim. 

[Qoes towards her, laughing.] What? Does 
it make you a little giddy? 
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Maia. 
-- [Faintli/.] Yes, that too. But go and look 
( over. Those two, coming up 

Ulfhbih. 
[Goes and hends over the edge of the fteor 
pice. It's only your bird of prey — and bis 
strange lady. 

Maia. 
Can't we get past them — ^without their see- 
ing us? 

Ulfheim. 
Impossible ! The path is far too narrow. And 
there's no other way down. 

Maia. 
[Nerving "herself J\ Well, well — let us face 
them here, then! 

Ulfheim. 
Spoken like a true bear-killer, comrade! 

[Professor Rubek and Irene appear over 
the edge of the precipice at the back. 
He has his plaid over his shoulders; 
she has a fur cloak thrown loosely over 
her white dress, and a swansdonn hood 
over her head. 

Professor Bubek. 
[StUl only half visible above the edge.'] 
What, Maia! So we two meet once again? 
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Maia. 
[With assumed coolness,] At your service. 
Won't you come up? 

[Professor Rubek climbs right up and 
holds out his hand to Irene^ who also 
comes right to the top. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Coldly to Maia.] So you, too, have been 
all night on the mountain, — as we have? 

Maia. 
I have been hunting — ^yes. You gave me 
permission, you know. 

Ulfheim. 
[Pointing donmtvard.] Have you come up 
that path ttiere? 

Professor Rubek. 
As you saw. 

Ulfheim. 
And the strange lady too? 

Professor Rubek. 
Yes, of course. [With a glance at Maia.] 
Henceforth the strange lady and I do not in- 
tend our ways to part 

Ulfheim. 
Don't you know, then, that it is a deadly dan- 
gerous way you have come? 
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Profb88oe Rubek. 
We thought we would try^ nevertheless. For 
it did not seem particularly hard at first. 

Ulfheim, 
No> at first nothing seems hard. But pres- 
ently you may come to a tight place where you 
can neither get forward nor back. And then 
you stick fast^ Professor! Mountain-fast, as 
we hunters call it. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Smiles and looks at him,] Am I to take 
these as oracular utterances^ Mr. Ulfheim? 

Ulfheim. 
Lord preserve me from playing the oracle! 
[Urgently, pointing up towards the heights,] 
But don't you see that the storm is upon us? 
Don't you hear the blasts of wind.^ 

Professor Rubek. 
[Listening.] They sound like the prelude 
to the Resurrection Day. 

Ulfheim. 
They are storm-blasts from the peaks, man! 
Just look how the clouds are rolling and sinking 
— soon they'll be all around us like a winding- 
sheet! 

Irene. 
\Wkh a start and shiver.] I know that 
sheet! 
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Maia. 
[Drawing Ulfheim away.] Let us make 
haste and get down. 

Ulfheim. 
[To Professor Ruber.] I cannot help more 
than one. Take refuge in the hut in the mean- 
time — ^while the storm lasts. Then I shall send \ 
people up to fetch the two of you away. 

Irene. 
[In terror,] To fetch us away! No, no} 

Ulfheim. 
[Harshly.] To take you by force if neces- 
sary — for it's a matter of life and death here. ^ 
Now, you know it. [To Maia.] Come, then — 
and don't fear to trust yourself in your com- 
rade's hands. 

Maia. 
[Clinging to him.] Oh, how I shall rejoice 
and sing, if I get down with a whole skin ! 

Ulfheim. 
[Begins the descent and calls to the others.] 
Youll wait, then, in the hut, till the men come 
with ropes, and fetch you away. 

[Ulfheim, with Maia in his arms, clam- 
bers rapidly but warily down the preci- 
pice. 

Irene. 
[Looks for some time at Professor Rubek 
with terror-stricken eyes.] Did you hear that, 
XI . , 2 r 
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Arnold ? — ^men are coming up to fetch me away ! 
Many men will come up here 

Professor Rubek. 
Do not be alarmed^ Irene! 

Irene. 
[In grofoing terror.'] And she, the woman in 
black— ^he w3l come too. For she must haye 
missed me long ago. And then she will seise 
me, Arnold! And put me in the strait-waist- 
coat. Oh, she has it with her, in her box. I 
have seen it with my own eyes 

Professor Rubek. 
Not a soul shall be suffered to touch you. 

Irene. 
[With a wUd tmileJ] Oh no— I myself hare 
a resource against that. 

Professor Rubek. 
What resource do you mean? 

Irene. 
[Drawing out the knife.] This! 

Professor Rubek. 
[Tries to eehse it.] Have you a knife? 

Irene. 
Always, always — ^both day and night — ^in bed 
as well! 
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Professor Rubek. 
Give me that knife^ Irene! 

Irene. 
[Concealing it] Yon shall not have it I 
may very likdy find a use for it myself. 

Professor Rubek. 
What use can you have for it^ here? 

Irene. . 

[Looks fixedly at him.] It was intended for \ 
you, Arnold. \ 

Professor Rubek. 
For me! 

Irene. 
As we were sitting by the Lake of Taunitz 
last evening 

Professor Rubek. 
By the Lake of 

Irene. 
— outside the peasant's hut — and playing 
with swans and water-lilies 

Professor Rubek. 
What then — ^what then? 

Irene. 
— and when I heard you say with such 
deathly, icy coldness — that I was nothing but 
an episode in your life—— 
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Professor Ruber. 
It was you that said that^ Irene^ not I. 

Irene. 

[Continuing.^ — ^then I had my knife out. I 
wanted to stab yon in the back with it. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Darklif,] And why did you hold your hand? 

Irene. 

/^ Because it flashed upon me with a sudden 

^ horror that you were dead already — ^long ago. 

Professor Rubek. 
Dead? 

Irene. 

Dead. Dead, you as well as I. We sat there 
^'~ by the Lake of Taunitz, we two clay-cold bodies 
— and played with each other. 

Professor Rubek. 

I do not call that being dead. But you do 
not understand me. 

Irene. 

Then where is the burning desire for me that 
you fought and battled against when I stood 
freely forth before you as the woman arisen 
from the dead? 

Professor Rubek. 
Our love is assuredly not dead^ Irene. 
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Irene. 

The love that belongs to the life of earth — . 

the beautiful^ miraculous earth-life — the in- / 

scrutable earth-life — ^that is dead in both of us. L 

Professor Rubek. 
[Poiiionaielif.] And do you know that just 
that love — it is burning and seething in me as 
hotly as ever before? 

Irene. 
And I? Have you forgotten who I now am? 

Pro^fessor Rubek. 
Be who or what you please, for aught I care ! 
For me, you are the woman I see in my dreams / 
of you. I 

Irene. | 

I have stood on the turn-table — snaked — and 
made a show of myself to many hundreds of 
men — ^after you. 1 



Professor Rubek. 
It was I that drove you to the turn-table — 
blind as I then was — I, who placed the dead 
clay-image above the happiness of life — of love. 

Irene. 
[Looking dotvn.] Too late — too late! 

Professor Rubek. 
Not by a hairsbreadth has all that has passed 
in the interval lowered you in my ejea. 
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Irene. 
[With head erect] Nor in iriy own! 

Professor Rubek. 
f Well, what then! Then we are free — ^and 
there is still time for ns to live our life, Irene. 

Irene. 

I [Looks sadly at him,] The desire for life is 

* dead in me, Arnold. Now I have arisen. And 

' I look for you. And I find you. — ^And then I 

see that you and life lie dead — as I have lain. 

Professor Rubek. 
Oh, how utterly you are astray! Both in us 
and around us life is fermenting and throbbing 
as fiercely as ever! 

Irene. 
[Smiling and shaking her head.] The young 
woman of your Resurrection Day can see all 
life lying on its bier. 

Professor Rubek. 
[Throwing his arms violently around her,] 
Then let two of the dead — us two — ^f or once live 
life to its uttermost — ^before we go down to our 
graves again! 

Irene. 
[ With a shriek.] Arnold ! 

Professor Rubek. 
But not here in the half darkness ! Not here 
with this hideous dank shroud flapping around 
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Irene. 
[Carried away hy ^09910x1.^ No, no— up in 
the light, and in all the glittering glory! Up 
to the Peak of Promise 1 

Professor Rubek. 
There we will hold our marriage-feast, Irene 
— oh, my beloved! 

Irene. 
[Proudly.\ The sun may freely look on us^ 
Arnold. 

Professor Ruber. 
All the powers of light may freely look on 
us — and all the powers of darkness too. [Seizes 
her handJ] Will you then follow me, oh my 
grace-given bride? 

Irene. 

[A$ though transfigured.'] I follow you, 
freely and gladly, my lord and master ! 

Professor Ruber. 
[Drawing her along with himJ] We must 
first pass t&ough the mists, Irene, and then 

Irene. 
Yes, through all the mists, and then right up 
to the summit of the tower that shines in the 
sunrise. 

[The mist-clouds close in over the scene — 
Professor Ruber and Irene, hand in 
hand, climb up over the snow-field to 
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the right and soon disappear among 
the lower clouds. Keen etorm-guiU 
hurtle and whistle through the air, 

[The Sister of Mbrct appears upon the 
stone-scree to the left. She stops and 
looks around silently and searchingly. 

[Mai A can he heard singing triumphantly 
far in the depths below. 

Maia. 
I am free! I am free! I am free! 
No more life in the prison for me ! 
I am free as a bird I I am free ! 

[Suddenly a sound IVee thunder is heard 
from high up on the snow-field, which 
glides and whirls downwards with 
rushing speed. Professor Rudek 
and Irene can he dimly discerned as 
they are whirled along with the masses 
of snow and buried in them. 

The Sister of Merct. 
[Gives a shriek, stretches out her arms 
towards them and cries.] Irene! 

[Stands silent a moment, then makes the 
sign of the cross before her in the air, 
and says. 

Paz vobiseum ! 

1 ^^ ' [Maia's triumphant song sounds from still 

v^ farther down below. 
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